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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 





Direct Service Baltimore to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to General Offices, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


Increasing Your 1930 Volume! 


Dependable Distribution Service from a Stock Located Near 
Your Customer Is the Best Foundation Upon Which to Build 


LOCATED AND EQUIPPED TO OFFER YOU VALUABLE CO-OPERATION. 











MEMBER: : 
U. S. CHAMBER : Reet. | “os aS. 
OF COMMERCE baa : ee - 


Merchandise Cars for Each Rail Line Loading Daily at Our Platforms 
—Save Cartage Expense — Expedite Delivery — Build Good Will 


‘TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 


H. C. Herschman, President SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI F. J. MEEKER, Secretary. 


Published weekly by Tur Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


s\) . ~ . 
‘Less Than Carload Freight Service od 





‘Universal Service’’ 
ALWAYS STANDS FOR 


Real economy thru reduced 
rates and efficient loading of . 
less than carload shipments. 


Dependable service by the 
regular forwarding of all 
Universal Consolidated Cars. 


Prompt delivery by the 


movement of these cars in 
symbol trains. 


Reliable operation as the re- 
sult of rates that are accu- 
rately figured on the cost of 
the service rendered. 


A Foreign Department with 
reputable agents throughout 
the world. . 


SS 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND PITTSBURGH 


RAILWAY COMPANY 




























FREIGHT SERVICE 


Fast, dependable freight service 
furnished between all points. A 
glance at this map suggests the great 
advantages which a merchant or 
manufacturer possesses if he is 
located on the tracks of the Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway, 
which has through traffic arrange- 
ments with all lines, enabling the 
shipper to select whatever route will 
afford him the most satisfactory serv- ; 
ice or secure such delivery at point of : 


S J eg 
bo destination as may be required by 
SJ 


= Sa a oA SY 
ae IX 
INDUSTRIAL i 


If you are considering locating a plant, low cost of raw materials and 
fuel will be a prime factor. Besides these, transportation facilities for 
economic distribution of your products, reliable service and helpful 
cooperation of its agents and officers will be assured if you locate on 
the Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway—whose line traverses 
western New York and Pennsylvania, where coal and many raw 
materials are produced. Fifty per cent of our Nation’s population can 
be supplied in two days’ freight service. If you are interested, write 


eam Noe | : 
= the consignee. 


“y 





to— 
E. A. NIEL H. E. HUNTINGTON WM. PUGH 
Traffic Manager Asst. Traffic Manager Asst. General Freight Agent 
Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
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1908—WE’VE BEEN SERVING SHIPPERS 22 YEARS—1930 


Beginning of the new year marks the twenty-second 
anniversary of through freight hauling on the electric 
freight lines of the Central Electric Traffic Association. 
In 1908 only a few cars were run. Now there are 913 of 
them, box, flat, stock, tank and refrigerator, fitted with 
modern appliances and standard in every respect. They 
cover 5,000 miles of track in the territory shown below. 


There’s better service awaiting you by electric freight. 
Write L. E. Earlywine, Chairman, Central Electric Traffic 
Association, Traction Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., 
for details or see nearest local agent for routes, rates, etc. 
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Quaint 


New Orleans 


BEAUTIFUL MISSISSIPPI 


Gulf Coast 


BILOXI-GULFPORT-PASS CHRISTIAN 


Golf, motoring, sailing, almost every sport 
of land and sea are now at their best in 
this outdoor summerland of far-famed 
hospitality and unequaled charm. Plan to 
spend your perfect Winter Vacation here. 


Only 21 Hours from Chicago 
Panama Limited 
' The Last Word in Elegance and Luxury 


12:30 p. m. 
9:30 a. m. 
9:50 a. m. 


Lv. Chicago . 
Ar. New Orleans : 
Ar. on the Gulf Coast . 


Two other all-steel trains daily to New Orleans. 
Leave Chicago 8:50 a. m. and 6:15 p. m. 


TO GOLF” 


Mardi Gras at New Orleans and Biloxi March 4, 1930. 
Reduced Fares. Midwinter vacation party—6 days for 
only $95.00 up all-expense from Chicago. 


Sixth Annual Spring Golf Training Tour to the 
Beautiful Mississippi Gulf Coast, New Orleans and 
Natchez, Miss., March 4-16, 1930. All expense from 
Chicago $142.50 up. 


Reduced fares to all principal Southern Resorts in 
effect every day during winter season. 


Extremely low fares to New Orleans, Mississippi Gulf 
Coast and other Southern Points including Havana, 
Cuba, will be in effect March 14 and April 19, 1930. 


Ask about two weeks of Sunshine for only $166.59 
up all-expense from Chicago. 
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J. V. LANIGAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Illinois Central System 
501 Central Station, Chicago, III. 
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THE ROAD - OF TRAVEL LUXURY 
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Highest test liners add tough- 
ness and resistance to our 
Corrugated Boxes in a very 
definite degree for MORE 
STRENGTH 


The high, strong, resilient 
Corrugated safety arch insures 
30% to 70% MORE PRO- 
TECTION and ECONOMY 






Our cushion corrugations run 
36 to the foot with #; of an 
inch between the heavy liners, 
giving a board caliper of prac- 
tically % inch over all—an 
unusually strong board. 





Better Boxes Pay Dividends in 
Reduced Shipping Costs - 


It is a well known fact that cheap fibreboard shipping boxes are more expensive in the long run than 
quality boxes built primarily for hard service. Slap-dash boxes, sold at an attractive low price, are 
sources of trouble and this fact shippers of merchandise in fibreboard boxes know to be generally true. 
Shippers who buy quality boxes from reputable makers 
always experience less trouble than those who consistently 
buy at “rock-bottom prices” and it is logical that the best 
wares, whatever the merchandise may be—are never the 
cheapest in construction or price, and the wear is in propor- 
tion to the quality. 


In our processing of corrugated and solid fibre shipping con- 
tainers we aim at quality—always at quality. Shippers, by 
using quality boxes, benefit by making definite savings and 
where we have access to their plants we often find we can 
make still greater savings by suggestions offered from our 
great store of experience. 


We will be glad to figure with you on your requirements and 

help solve your packing and shipping problems, and don’t 

forget—we furnish quality boxes only and prescribe from 
; : = our great variety of regular and special types as required 

How a delicate radio can be packed and : 

shipped in a corrugated fibreboard box. to fill your needs. If you write, refer to Department 2 for 


Note double wall reinforcements for quick service. 
protection. 


4 CONTAINER CORPORATION 
: OF —" 

E MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 

é CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i Cs So Ate ae : : 
—- : ee y 
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111 W. Washington St. 








Six Mills—Twelve Factories Capacity 1200 tons per day 
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F YOU were doing business from St. Louis 

you would have at your command the 
Distribution Advantage of the fastest and 
most highly organized Package Car system 
in the world. 


Package Cars from St. Louis —running on 
express schedules — eliminating rehandling, 
and loss-and-damage claims — reach practi- 
cally every corner of the nation. They dom- 
inate merchandise distribution in the great 
Mid-West. 


Here is the only Package Car system which 
shows exact performance of every car to bulk- 
break points, and which, by monthly records, 
shows actual merchandise delivery time at 
destination. 


A system that provides, from St. Louis 


*—next morning delivery within a 300- 
mile radius 


—second day delivery within 500 miles 
—third day delivery within 700 miles 
—fourth day delivery within 1000 miles 






boat Sx 
err. 


You who are concerned in 
the turning of a factory’s 
production know that Sales, 
Distribution, Transportation, Time, and 
Profits are indissolubly related. There 
are things that would interest you in the 
new booklet, “‘Merchandigg Distribu- 
tion from St. Louis”. Write for copy! 
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..tf YOU 


were doing Business from ST. LOUIS 


.... Reaching 75% of all the people in the 
United States—by freight, mind you— 
in from 24 to 96 hours! Can you do that now? 


Can you profitably compete, especially in 
this Mid-West territory —the richest and 
fastest-growing in America — with those 
who do? 


210,385 PACKAGE CARS LEFT 
ST. LOUIS DURING 1928. 


Some went West (2,189 to California alone). Texas 
called for 20,058. Minnesota’s orders required 1751. 
Florida sent for 1261. To New York State went 2560. 
To Massachusetts, 318. Exported to Old Mexico 
there rolled, on their own wheels, 873. 


All these, and the many thousands of St. Louis 
Package Cars that served a nearer radius, brought 
St. Louis goods to waiting buyers. Buyers who 
knew, from long experience, that they could get bet- 
ter service out of centrally-located St. Louis, faster 
shipping schedules, lower freights. 


* The circles on the map illustrate the 
concentric market zones surrounding 
America’s natural distributing center 
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The Industrial Bureau of the Industrial Club of St. Louis 
509 Locust Street... St. Louis, Mo. 
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“One Line—On Time” service between Chi- 
cago, the Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific Coast 
and intermediate points. 


& “ 


Ready at all times, in all seasons, to handle 
your products, be they from the soil or the 
manufacturer, to all points in the United States, 
including exports or imports via the principal 
ports, with service as the watchword. 


? + “ 


Service by train or service by contact with an 
intelligent office or field force is assured, and 
we solicit a trial to convince you of our sin- 
cerity in promoting your business by use of 
our facilities. 


° ° ° 
Millions spent annually in new equipment, 


new roadbed, new bridges and new exten- 
sions help to make business prosperous. 



































Vol. XLV, No. 
The Traffic World i 
Ideal 
. Yes Siree—there’s plenty of room for our plant in i 
the famous Pittsburgh District yet, thanks to the : 
extension development of the Montour Railroad. 3 
Here we have an old established belt line railroad that ; 
has available a number of choice manufacturing sites i 
along their lines that will give us practically the same : 
efficient transportation service as a trunk line loca- H 
tion without paying a premium for it. 4 
All the great raw material and market advantages of 4 
the Pittsburgh District will be ours at less cost! Let’s . 
make an appointment today with the Montour Rail- . 
road officials to look over the sites they have available. 4 


It’s a great proposition. 


MONTOUR R.R. 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 
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TEST 
S00 LINE 
SPEED 


Wha you are shipping to or 
from the great Northwest or Western 
Canada, remember that the Soo Line 
will save you time. Routed directly 
through the heart of the great North- 
west, the Soo Line enjoys the enviable 
position of being able to serve you 
with speed and dispatch on the short- 
est possible notice. In addition, the 
Soo Line’s system of freight handling 
guarantees arrival in perfect condi- 
tion. The utmost in speed and safety 


is Soo Line’s standard. 






ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF SOO LINE 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ 
EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. This document must be delivered to rail- 
road agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


EDMONTON @ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ‘2%, \Wetaskiwing A. 
6 ALBEERTA 4% 
Oe 277, w 
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POOLE BROS. INC., CHICAGO. AC 
Buren ME”, 504 tana en Duluth ~¥ oy 0 h St Paul Mian i142 gt Aye 
; 9 Re ae, ‘oquois s. uluth, Minn., 408 West Superior St. New York, N. Y¥., 1550 Woolwort . Paul, * a- 
— Til, 1680 Bankers Bidg., Clark Indianapolis, Ind., 480 Merchants Bank Bldg. P tional Bank Bidg. 
al dams. } Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 725-26 W. 0. W. Bldg. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
cinepews Falls, Wis. Kansas City, Mo., 723 Walnut St. Passaic, N. J., 250 Bloomfield Ave. Seattle, Wash., 5564 Stuart a 
Clevelant” 0., 709 Traction Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 530 Van Nuys Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Room 914 Fidelity- Spokane, Wash., 1015 Old Nat’l Bank 
Dallas tee ney union Trust Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. Phila. Trust Bldg. Bldg. 
Detr it a 712 S. W. Life Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 68 East Wisconsin Pittsburgh, Pa., 2041 Oliver Bldg. Superior, Wis. 
Bee ich., 2243 First National Ave. Portland, Me., 1012 Chapman Bldg. Tacoma, Wash., 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Grand rer 2 Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Bldg., Portland, Ore., 148-A Broadway Waukesha, Wis. 
_ Boy 8, Mich., 1001 Grand 5th St. and Marquette Ave. St. Louis, Mo., 2050 Railway Exch. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard 
pids Trust Bldg. Neenah, Wis. Bldg. Bldg. 
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OCATED in the geographic center of seven cotton- F 
S. producing states, Arkansas offers almost unlimited 
7 iti lopment of the Textile 3 
1X R opportunities for the develop r 
— Industry. Arkansas scores 100 per cent in the various factors a 
ae See ioe eae «C6 
Unusual Opportu- ‘ ys a eleeiiaes , : 
—— iy Mi It is a state that wants and needs industries. It is a state 5 
ndustry Develop- that is ready and anxious to co-operate with industry. It is 5 
ment. a state that is certain to become an important textile center. * 
me Opportunities for those who vision the approaching indus- 4 
PLY trial development of Arkansas are many and varied. 4 
LABOR SUP P y 
An abundant supply of native white 
rae J — a Learn about these opportunities. Familiarize yourself with 3 
yooh to disquiet them. . what Arkansas has to offer. This information, compiled in T 
comprehensive booklet form is yours for the asking. Recog- 7 
CHEAP POWER nizing the trend of the Textile Industry toward Arkansas, 
Nearness of communities to cheap Rob dc 1 d \ f y 
electric power, coal fields and supply obert and Company recently made a complete survey o , 


of natural gas and huge oil fields. 


IDEAL CLIMATE 
Long summers and short, open 
winters are the chief characteristics 
of Arkansas climate—an ideal com- 
bination for industrial development. 


LOW TAX RATE 
Low local tax rate assured by spirit 
of communities to co-operate in in- 
dustrial development. New textile 
plants state exempted for seven 
years. 


RAW MATERIAL 
Abundant supply of cotton assured 
as Arkansas is the center of a terri- 
tory that produces 67 per cent of the 
nation’s cotton supply. 


eight Arkansas communities. Each of these reports has been 
compiled in pamphlet form by the Missouri Pacific Lines 
and are now ready for distribution. 


These pamphlets set forth in convincing manner the natural 
advantages offered by each community. They deal with the 
abundance of labor, cheap power, nearness to source of 
supply of raw material and markets and transportation. 
Each pamphlet is crammed with facts and figures of interest 
to everyone connected with the Textile Industry. Write 
today for your copies. 















































J. G. Carlisle, Director 
Industrial Development Department 
Missouri Pacific Lines 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ADEQUATE TRANS- 
PORTATION 
Points covered in surveys are located 
on Missouri Pacific Lines, assuring 
dependable transportation to all 
parts of the country. 





“A Service Institution” 
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solves your distribution problems in England 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of Great Britain 
“THE BEST WAY” 


350 Warehouses 
Ten million feet of space 


The cheapest and most con- 
venient form of distribution 
in Great Britain 









EXPORTERS TO ENGLAND 


A distribution plan to meet your needs 


The LMS has a system of zone storage and dis- 
tribution that thoroughly covers the industrial 
areas of Great Britain. 


With a chain of 350 rail-connected warehouses, 
special distribution plans are designed to meet 
the requirements of every type of distributor at 
minimum cost. 


LMS will be pleased to work out a plan to meet 

ted particular needs. Traffic Managers and 
reight Forwarders are invited to address any 

office for full particulars. 

LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. LMS Ry of G. B. 


(Jas. P. Robertson, Ine.), (Dyson Shipping Co., Inc.), (Oregon Forwarding Co.,Inc.)_ 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 311 California St., 912—Board of Trade Bidgz., 



















Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Oregon. 
LMS Ry of G.B. LMS Ry. of G. B. 
(Irving H. Heller) (G. E. Baughman & Ce.), 

1204 Pierce Bldzg., Seaboard Bank Bidg., 

St. Louis, Mo. Norfolk, Virginia. 







or 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B., 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Britain 
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serving 84 industries in this 
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Have You Received Your Copy? 


P. S. LOTTINVILLE, 
General Agent, 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer R. R. Co., 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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January 4, 1930 


The Traffic World 


Important News 
for MANUFACTURERS 
and DISTRIBUTORS 


New Manufacturing and Distrib- 
uting Center to be Located at 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


RAVELERS to New York, before the 
ji Pennsylvania Station was built, 
used to arrive at Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, to disembark and take the tube or 
ferry to Manhattan. Since the building of 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad terminal in 
New York, Exchange Place has been used 
for local passenger traffic only. 

Now a great manufacturing, warehousing 
and distribution center is to be established 
at this strategic location at Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, just opposite lower Manhattan. 
Known as the Pennsylvania Dock & Ware- 
house Company development, this great 
rail-to-keel terminal will solve the manu- 
facturing and distributing difficulties in the 
great metropolitan area for hundreds of 
manufacturers and distributors. 

Great piers extend far into the Hudson 
River, permitting steamships from the seven 
seas to dock at its very gates, and trains, 
making their way through the elaborate net- 
work of the Pennsylvania Railroad System, 
end their journey under its roof. A complete 
manufacturing service will be inaugurated, 
having team tracks and sixteen Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad sidings. Modern facilities for 
loading and unloading vessels and freight 
cars. Light and airy offices; fireproof build- 
ings and a sprinkler system. Three piers; 
display rooms; and a complete trucking 
service is offered to manufacturers and dis- 


tributors. The lofts have extra strength 
trusses, enabling shafting to be slung direct. 
There will be a twenty-four hour per day 
supply of power from the company’s power 
house. Plenty of electric energy, water and 
gas. The buildings will have an abundance 
of light and air, contributing to the health- 
ful conditions tending to increase the effi- 
ciency of workers. The great new Holland 
tunnel is only 10 minutes distant. It takes 
three minutes by Hudson tube from 
Exchange Place to Manhattan. 

Thus will be established a new distrib- 
uting center for manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, who wish to serve the nine and 
one-half million population in the trading 
area of New York. 

If you are at all interested in establishing 
a manufacturing or distributing plant at 
the threshold of New York, write for a free 
descriptive booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO. 
25 Church Street, New York City 


Pennsylvania Dock & Warehouse Co., Inc., 
25 Church St., New York City. 
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Handling Diversified Traffic Calls for Resourcefulness 
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(Loading California lilies 
for freight shipment) 





FEW weeks ago we told on this page about 
handling a mobile coast defence gun weighing 
730,000 pounds. The shipment of lilies pictured 

above is quite in contrast to this, and shows the 

range of traffic we can handle satisfactory. 








We recently handled three carloads of lilies, getting them to destination without break- 
ing a single pot or injuring any of the flowers. i 
th 
ab 
th 
th 


Arranging for the successful loading of this delicate shipment is an example of the 
work done by our Freight Protection Department. 


If you have an unusual transportation problem, we can help you solve it. 


When in need of this service call nearest Southern Pacific representative, who will 
know what to do. 


Southern Pacifi 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 


. of service that will justify employing them. 


If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





SORRELL ARTICLES 


E are publishing this week the last of a series of 

thirteen articles on transportation subjects of general 
interest by Lewis C. Sorrell, professor of transportation at 
the University of Chicago. The articles have been both read- 
able and instructive and we hope have inspired interest in 
the subjects discussed and a desire to know more about 
them. We hope soon to announce a new series of articles 
by the same author on a subject that will be of somewhat 
more vital and immediate interest to a large number of our 
readers. The articles just finished will be reprinted in 
pamphlet form and copies may be obtained for twenty-five 
cents each. 


TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 
HE index for the last volume of The Traffic World, 
comprising the six months’ period ending with the 
December 28 number, will be mailed to subscribers with the 
January 11 number of the magazine. The volume consisted 
of 1,698 pages and was the largest we have ever published, 


due to improvements and conditions beginning July 1 last. 
It is our intention to continue and add to these improvements 
in the ensuing period and to maintain our established policy 
of printing all the news of value to our readers. Our 
opinions are our own and we are entitled to them, but we 
deprive our readers of no material on either side of a con- 
troversy of which we have availed ourselves in making up 
our minds. Our readers are also welcome to express their 
views through our columns, though, of course, such com- 
munications will be used only over the correct names of 
the writers. Some may have wondered why communications 
sent to us have not been printed. The reason is that they 
were anonymous. What we say is not anonymous and there 
is no reason why anyone seeking to use our columns should 
be permitted to shield himself behind a fictitious signature 
or no signature at all. 


RAILWAYS AND THE SEAWAY 


E have been having some interesting correspondence 

with Mr. Charles P. Craig, vice-president-at-large and 
executive director of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association, which is “boosting” the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway, with respect to an editorial in this column 
November 9. That editorial referred to a bulletin issued 
by Mr. Craig in which he said “the railroads” were opposing 
the project. Mr. Craig, commending the way in which we 
put the problem, said he should not have spoken thus of 
“the railroads,” but should have said that the eastern and 
seaboard railroads were opposing the seaway. We then 
asked him for a list of the western railroads that were favor- 
ing his plan—not just appearing not to oppose it, in public, 
and privately, perhaps, “knocking” it. He responded with 
a list of nine western railroad presidents who, he said, he 
believed looked on the plan with more or less favor. 

We wrote to all of the nine, asking for an expression 
of their views with respect to the project. Eight of them 
have replied. One of them said the matter was to be brought 
up at a meeting of the executive committee of the western 
association of railway executives and he suggested that it 
would be better to defer any individual expression until 
that time. Two of the others, to whom he sent copies of 
his letter, agreed with him. Another said he was interested, 
but had expressed no opinion on the matter—nor did he 
express any in his letter. He said the question was one of 
practical economics and should be decided solely on the 
basis of facts, disregarding the selfish interest any railroad 
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might seem to have one way or the other. With this we 
heartily agree. He also said he believed it would be vir- 
tually impossible to get a united opinion from the western 
railroad executives. One said that no expression of his 
would justify a statement that he favored “the waterway 
development.” He said some things against other water- 
way developments, but nothing directly about the St. Law- 
rence seaway. Another said he did not want to get into 
any controversy on this subject and suggested that the forth- 
coming conference of western executives might clear up 
the situation. The seventh said frankly that he was not 
ready at this time to commit himself definitely—that at one 
time he thought he had made up his mind, but, after having 
read Mr. Moulton’s book on the subject, he was not so sure. 
The eighth said: 

I do not know why Mr. Craig has included my name among 
those more or less favorable to the project, because I have no 
recollection of having expressed myself on the subject. : 

My own attitude is what I conceive to be that of railroad 
men generally—that we do not oppose, per se, the development 
of waterways where there is an economic justification, but we 
believe strongly that such justification must have as a basis sub- 
sequent private, and not government, operation. In other words, 
there is an elemental unfairness which it seems to us should 
appeal to any fair man in the government itself operating at a 
loss on these waterways in competition with the railroads. A 
close parallel would be for the government, having provided 
paved highways, then to engage in the operation of freight and 
passenger motor carriers over these highways in competition 
with the railroads, without having to pay any taxes nor to be 
subjected to the elements of fixed charges and depreciation which 
constitute so large a proportion of the railroad expense. 

Again, with reference to the St. Lawrence waterway, I know 
little or nothing about it, but such figures as I have seen pre- 
sented by economists who have given a great deal of study to 
the matter place it as an economic proposition in the debatable 
class, to state it mildly. 

The result, though it, of course, does not show that 
“western railroads” are opposing the seaway project, cer- 
tainly does not support any statement or assumption that 
they favor it. It shows, as far as it goes, either that, as a 
whole, they have not made up their minds or that they are 
unwilling to express their views. If they do not express 
their views publicly, of course, they cannot be counted on 
either side. 

We have our doubts as to whether the western railroad 
presidents can reach any definite agreement on this subject. 
Even if they confined their consideration to the public wel- 
fare, regardless of their selfish interests, opinions might 
differ, And when it comes to selfish interest, railroad pres- 
idents are as unlikely to get together as any other class of 
men. They see things differently and their interests may 
differ in many respects. Moreover, some of them hesitate 
to express their real views for reasons of policy. 

The point is that it is dangerous, if one has regard for 
facts, to say that “the railroads,” or “the shippers,” or any 
other class favor this or oppose that, unless there is a def- 
inite record on which to base the statement. We doubt even 
if the eastern railroad executives could unite in a definite 


pronouncement against the proposed St. Lawrence seawav. 





RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 
nom the Federal Trade Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are investigating allegations 
that large shippers who control much tonnage are exerting 
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pressure on railroads, through that tonnage, to induce them 
to buy articles used by them from said shippers who are 
interested in the manufacture or sale of such articles, the 
Federal Trade Commission, having already gone to the 
extent of filing one formal complaint, alleging that a cor- 
poration and certain officers of it are guilty of unfair 
methods of competition. What the Interstate Commerce 
Commission thinks of such methods may be inferred from 
the fact that it has investigators in the field and from the 
following language used by Commissioner Lewis on the 
occasion of a recent speech in Chicago: 

And then there is another thing which under cover we are 
told is growing. It is a phase of pressure exerted by large ship- 
pers and powerful interests on those who are managing the 
railroads, going to the extent of dictating purchases of materials 
and supplies of concerns in which these special interests are 
directly or indirectly interested. It is either a case of buy or 
lose traffic. 

This the commissioner cited as an illustration of abuses 
that exist even under regulation and an indication of what 
might be expected if there were a return to “the old days” 
without regulation. 

This so-called reciprocity is a thing it will be hard to 
control, we imagine. A certain amount of it is natural and 
more or less proper. It is natural and proper for one who 
gives business to another to expect that other to give busi- 
ness to him when possible. There is a sort of intangible and 
not unethical give and take involved here that is to be 


“expected and could not be stopped, even if it were thought 


advisable to stop it. Indeed, it will be difficult to stop it 
even when it goes beyond reasonable and proper bounds, 
for it will be easy to keep such agreements or threats from 
appearing on paper and parties to them will not willingly 
testify. 

Just what are reasonable and ethical bounds it would 
be difficult, we think, to define in any set of rules or regu- 
lations. Between the “reciprocity” that demands purchase 
of materials in return for routing of traffic, regardless of 
merit or price, and that which merely demands or expects 
reasonable consideration in view of business favors ex- 
tended, there is a wide stretch. Perhaps the only way to 
cure the evil is through public sentiment, properly aroused, 
and the promotion of proper codes of ethics. Certainly it 
is uneconomic and unfair that a certain railroad should get 
business that another railroad might handle to better advan- 
tage, simply because it buys things from those who control 
the tonnage, and it does not seem fair to those who manu- 
facture or sell such things that they should lose business 
to competitors merely because those competitors can control 
freight tonnage. But, as long as business is controlled by 
human beings, such things will be done, either out of greed 
or simple good-fellowship. The problem is to keep the 
practice within decent bounds. 

As an example of legitimate reciprocity, employes of 
the Traffic World, when traveling, might use railroads that 
advertise in the magazine, when possible. They might do 
this without the railroads knowing about it or being parties 
to any agreement, or there might even be an understanding 
to that effect. An example of what is included in the “reci- 
procity” under investigation, but that is not reciprocity, but 
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almost a “holdup,” would be the organization of a com- 
pany, composed of men who control tonnage, to manufac- 
ture or sell some article used by railroads and force certain 
railroads to buy it on pain of losing the tonnage. 

We shall be interested to see how the two commissions 


deal with the problem finally. 
COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Judge Robert M. Jones, of Knoxville, Tenn., nominated by 
President Hoover to succeed Richard V. Taylor, of Mobile, Ala., 
as a member of the Commission, in a statement at his home, 
December 31, announced he did not wish the appointment. Judge 
Jones took the position, according to advices from Knoxville, 
that he did not wish the appointment in view of the criticism 
that had been made and would be made of it. 

In view of this decision on the part of Judge Jones, and the 
resignation of Commissioner Campbell, President Hoover now 
has two appointments to make to the Commission. 

President Hoover has accepted the resignation of Commis- 
sioner Campbell, effective January 6. The President, in accept- 
ing the resignation, made no mention of any successor to Mr. 
Campbell. 

President Hoover said January 3 that he would appoint 
someone from the intermountain country to succeed Commis- 
sioner Campbell. He said he regretted the commissioner had 
resigned and that he had been a distinguished public servant. 

The President said he would withdraw the nomination of 
Judge Jones in view of the fact that the judge did not wish 
the appointment and that he would appoint someone else from 
the south. 

Members of state commissions of intermountain states are 
being mentioned for a place on the Commission. It is being 
taken for granted, apparently, that the vacancy should be filled by 
an appointment from the intermountain country because Mr. 
Campbell came from that section of the country. At least 
friends of intermountain state commissioners are proceeding on 
that theory. 

Senator Hayden, of Arizona, has recommended that Amos A. 
Betts, of the Arizona commission, be appointed. 


Commissioner Shaughnessy, of the Nevada commission; 
Commissioner Williams, of the New Mexico commission; Com- 
missioner Draper, of the Wyoming commission; Commissioner 
McKay, of the Utah commission; Commissioner Thompson, of 
the Idaho commission, and Commissioner Dennis, of the Mon- 
tana commission, have been suggested as possible appointees. 

Judge E. V. Kuykendall, formerly a member of the Wash- 
ington state regulatory body, has been mentioned. 

Other names that have been brought to the attention of 
President Hoover are Otto Bock, chairman of the Colorado 
commission; Chief Justice Lee of the Supreme Court of Idaho, 
and former United States Senator Myers of Montana. 

The hearing before the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee on the nomination of Judge Jones might have had some 
“lake cargo coal” aspects. Comment has been made with 
respect to the fact that the President, innocently, no doubt, 
injected the lake cargo coal issue into the Jones nomination 
by revealing that among the indorsers of Judge Jones were 
friends of the southern coal producers. On that point, John E. 
Benton, general solicitor of the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, in a bulletin to state commissions, 
said: 


A fight against the confirmation of Judge Jones as a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is looming upon the horizon. 
This comes about in a somewhat amusing way. It is an after effect 
of the bitterly fought lake cargo cual case. It will be remembered 
that in the last administration Mr. Woods, appointed from Penn- 
Sylvania, and Commissioner Esch, reappointed, were denied con- 
firmation in the Senate through the activity of the senators from 
the states in which were located the southern mines, West Virginia. 
Kentucky and Tennessee, Commissioner Esch because he had voted 
against what the southern mines wanted, and Mr. Woods because 
it was thought his appointment was brought about by Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania in the interest of the northern mines. When Presi- 
dent Hoover was considering the appointments recently made to 
the Commission Judge Jones was not even mentioned in the press 
as under consideration. He had been handsomely indorsed for a 
high judicial post. Presumably the appointment to the Commission 
went to him because of the high recommendations he had received 
as a judge, and perhaps also as a political recognition of Tennessee, 
which is Republican enough to be worth encouraging. When the ap- 
pointments went to the Senate the White House sent along a list of 
several hundred indorsers of Commissioner Eastman. It also sent a 
somewhat corresponding list for Judge Jones. Those named on that 
list as having given indorsements of Judge Jones for the Commission 
were few. They consisted principally of the Tennessee senators, and 
of Senators Sackett of Kentucky and Hatfield of West Virginia, and 
Robert E. Quirk of Washington. In addition were given many 
names of those who had indorsed Judge Jones for the judicial ¢. 
Now it happens that Mr. Quirk was one of the leading counsel for 
the southern mines in the lake cargo coal case and was very active in 
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defeating Mr. Woods’ confirmation. Probably the President’s clerica) 
aids, when they prepared the lists for the President, never thought 
of this. They may well not have known it. But when the northern 
coal people saw the Jones indorsers and noted that his support for 
the Commission consisted mainly of the senators from the southerp 
coal states and of Mr. Quirk, they immediately concluded that at. 
tempt was being made to pack the Commission against them; ang 
hence what seemed likely to be a perfunctory investigation of the 
nominee may develop into something quite the opposite. 

Representative French, of Idaho, said the vacancy that 
would occur through the resignation of Commissioner Campbel] 
created a situation of public interest to the intermountaip 
country. He said it was felt by the entire intermountain sec. 
tion that there were problems of tremendously important char. 
acter that pertained to the intermountain country and that must 
have the attention of the Commission. 

“They feel out in the intermountain country that it is of 


vital importance that at least one member of the Commission | 


be from that section,” said he. 


Representative French said Chief Justice Lee, of the Idaho ; 
Supreme Court, had the support of the Idaho delegation in 7 


Congress for appointment to the Commission. 
Additional names suggested in connection with the vacancies 
are former Senator Dixon, of Mantana, now Assistant Secretary 


of the Interior; former Senator Poindexter, of Washington, and 


C. E. Childe, of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 


“Time was when a majority of the interstate commerce | 
commissioners were men who formerly served on state com. | 


missions,” said John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. “But the 


last man appointed from a state commission was Commissioner | 
Lewis, one-time chairman of the Indiana commission. It is time ; 


for the President to return to a good custom.” 


Mr. Benton said the President could not make a mistake | 
if he appointed any of the state commissioners mentioned for 7 


appointment—that they were all “tried and trained.” 


I. C. C. WORK UNDER LEWIS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission reduced by 280 its” 
docket of formal cases and also materially reduced the time © 
between the filing and the disposal of litigation before it in 7 
1929, under the chairmanship of Commissioner E. I. Lewis, 7 
When the year 1929 opened there were 2,706 formal rate cases © 
pending. When it closed there were 2,426. This is the smallest © 
number of cases pending at any time since September, 1926. A/ 


maximum of 2,852 was reached in November, 1927. 


Similar advances were made in the year in other activities | 


of the Commission. Among the major accomplishments of the 


year were the issuance of the plan of consolidation of railroads, § 
and the closing, by argument, of the larger Hoch-Smith rate | 
readjustment cases, including the grain and live stock cases and | 
the eastern and western trunk line freight classificataion cases. ” 


These arguments were unprecedented in the matter of time 
They absorbed weeks and but for this and the time required 


for working out the consolidation plan, a larger reduction would 


have been made in the cases pending. 


“The most significant features of the drive to reduce the | 


docket,” said Commissioner Lewis, “is the correlative effort to 
decide old cases and to reduce the time of litigation; a very 
large percentage of the cases disposed of this year were cases 
of this class.” 

Twenty-six additional examiners have been added to the 
rate force and put through preliminary training. 


the present year when they are added to the effective forces of 
the Commission. 


CONGRESS AND CONSOLIDATION 


Repeal of that part of the present railroad consolidation | 


law requiring the issuance of a plan by the Commission is 
favored by Representative Burtness, of North Dakota, a member 
of the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has now attempted 
to comply with the ill-advised provision in the transportation 
act of 1920, instructing it to prepare a plan along the lines of 
which all future consolidations must take place,” said he. 

Mr. Burtness said the Parker consolidation bill providing 
for repeal of the plan requirement and for a guide for voluntary 
— should be promptly considered and reported to the 

ouse. 

Chairman Couzens, of the Senate interstate commerce coll 
mittee, said, December 28, that before Congress could deal it 
telligently with the subject of railroad consolidation legislatiot 
there would have to be an investigation of railroad holding 
companies. He favors an investigation by the Interstate Cot 
merce Commission to develop the facts. He also thinks the 
fluence of investment trusts on the financing and managemet! 
of railroads should be looked into. He said that within the nett 
month his committee would take up the matter with represents 
tives of the Commission. 


It is expected | 
that a great advance in reducing the docket will be made in” 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Paraphrasing another saying, it might 
be observed that some government officers 
and employes are born dumb, some achieve 
dumbness, and others have dumbness thrust 
upon them. Into which category scientists in the Bureau of 
Standards fall, if any, it will not be attempted here to say. But 
W. E. Emley, of that bureau, made a speech to the members of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science a 
few days ago that raised a question. After telling about the 


Page Borah 
and Other Drys 


Heruclean efforts that had been made at Anniston, Ala., to , 


extract xylose from cottonseed hull bran, he observed that there 
was no present market for a five carbon sugar such as xylose 
is. He asked the scientists assembled at Ames, Ia., to find a 
market for it. 

Extremely cynical men may wonder if Emley was not, by 
making that speech, sending notice to the bootleggers through- 
out the country that the Bureau of Standards was prepared to 
supply them with the thing, which, when caramelized, will give 
color and some flavoring to the distilled extract of fermented 
rye or corn. Of course, the Volstead law forbids the advertise- 
ment or sale of things the very names of which Senator Borah 
and other drys hope will be forgotten before they say vale to this 
vale of tears. The Bureau of Standards, therefore, if it desires 
its xylose to find its probable best market, would have to use 
the veiled remarks of a scientist. 

In the long ago days when Kentucky persuaded the world 
that its way of making whiskey was the best and the Illinois 
and Ohio ways the worst, her beerage produced color for the 
white insipid-looking stuff that came from the worm of the 
still by putting it into a charred white oak barrel and forgetting 
it for about eighten months. Charring the barrel reduced the 
xylose in the white oak to a caramel which was dissolved by the 
white stuff that looked so harmless. Thereby red liquor came 
to be known to the trade. ‘When the government found out 
that charred xylose produced the color it announced that it did 
not care if the beerage in Illinois gave color to its product by 
putting carameled sucrose (cane sugar) into whatever contain- 
ers it used for its fire-water. 





The concurrent if not concerted inves- 
tigations of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to learn the facts about so-called recip- 
rocal buying, it is believed, will raise many 
fine questions of law. The fundamental 
assumption is that coerced buying, which is what the so-called 
reciprocal buying is, if it is anything to cause law enforcement 
officers to wrinkle their brows, forces some one to buy a good 
article at a price higher than equally good things command in a 
free market, or that inferior articles are foisted on the helpless 
ones at the price of better goods. 


_ Right at the front door of whatever inquiry the rate body 
is making is the right of the shipper to route his freight. So 
far as now obvious, no one has any right to inquire of a shipper 
why he elects to send his goods over the A. & B. railroad in 
preference to sending it over the C. & D. Of course, the legal 
right is‘ meant. Any freight solicitor is entitled to inquire 
why he gets less tonnage for his road than is given to its hated 
rival. But he cannot force any answer or complain to an 
officer of the government that some one has told him an un- 
truth—not a lie. A lie can be told only to one entitled to know 
the truth, and be told with intent to deceive. No law forbids 
a shipper to name the conditions under which he will ship over 
a given railroad. 


_, it has been suggested more than once that, in the public 
interest, it may beeome necessary to limit the right of the 
Shipper to specify the routing, particularly the intermediate 
routing. Any measure of that sort introduced in Congress, it 
might be suggested, would be opposed probably with much vigor. 

Rate wars and secret rebates have been attributed to the 
competition engendered by the shipper’s right to control the 
routing of his freight. Yet no one has seriously contended that, 
as a method for saving any one from temptation to start a rate 
war or prevent rebating, the right of the shipper to route his 
freight should be abolished. The minimum rate power can 
prevent a rate war. Indictment and punishment for rebating can 
make that unprofitable. 


Reciprocal Buying 
Cases Raise Fine 
Law Questions 


The Traffic World 
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Of course, the Commission, being the guardian of the 


financial welfare of railroads, could slap them on the wrist, if 


it found that they had yielded, in the matter of buying equip- 
ment, accessories, or supplies, to the threats or promises of big 
shippers, if the yielding had caused ascertainable losses. Car- 
riers were told they were not efficient or economical when they 
contracted for the repair of their tracks and engines instead of 
doing those things in their own shops and with their own men. 
But the reprimands did not carry any financial sting with them. 

In the matter of complaints by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that coerced buying constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition, it may be necessary to show that the law compels a 
buyer to take his goods from a particular seller. A seller had a 
right, within limits, to choose his customers, which means that 
he may say, within limits, to whom he will not sell. Sellers 
of supplies and equipment are not public utilities. They are 
private merchants. They may conduct their business on a low 
level of business morality. Unless that level is so low as to 
constitute an obviously unfair method of competition, the courts 
are apt to look at cease and desist orders from the trade body 
with considerable suspicion. 

It may be suggested right here that the courts have had 
a hard time in coming to conclusions as to what acts constitute 
unfair methods. In the law as it stood when the trade body was 
created, unfair competition consisted almost wholly, of stealing 
the other fellow’s trade marks or simulating his goods so that 
even the most uninformed layman would call the practices of 
that sort unfair in the highest degree. 

But it is a certainty that the two commissions are going to 
the bottom of the matter. It is considered not improbable that 
they will turn up many things that will not make the public 
desire to rush forward with medals indicating a belief in the 
high moral tone of some merchants and, perhaps, some rail- 
roads. They may persuade the merchants to subscribe to a 
tabu, stated in the Englishman’s form, that it simply is not done. 





At least Commissioner Aitchison, 
and probably others, too, appreciate 
the trouble President Downs, of the 
Illinois Central, takes to find the facts 
about acts of heroism warranting an 
award of a medal of honor by the 
President of the United States. Aitchison takes an unusual 
interest in the matter and marvels that only thirty-three such 
medals have been awarded in twenty-five years. 

When C. M. Collins, an Illinois Central engineer, rescued a 
bewildered woman by forcibly removing her from the path of 
an oncoming train at Clinton, Ill, no one obtained the name of 
the rescued person. All any of the witnesses knew was that she 
had immediately boarded the train for which she had been wait- 
ing. (See Traffic World, December 21, p. 1636.) 

President Downs was not satisfied with that. He caused a 
minute search to be made extending even to a check of the 
train records at Chicago. The search resulted in finding that 
the woman was Mrs. J. M. Dale, wife of a retired Illinois Central 
carpenter at Clinton, Ill. Mrs. Dale tried to find the name of the 
man who had rescued her but her limited resources were not 
able to trace the act to Collins. 

The rescue, it appears, was made at even greater peril 
than supposed. Collins was forced into a very narrow clearance 
space between two trains, which, in itself was uncomfortable, to 
say the least. But he came near catching his foot between 
switch rails. While he escaped without injury how nearly he 
came to death may be inferred from the fact that the beam 
of the locomotive pilot did strike him as the train began passing 
over the spot whence he had dragged Mrs. Dale. 


Downs Takes Trouble 
to Find Medal 
of Honor Acts 





The Nanking government of China is 
concentrating the purchase of equipment 
and supplies for Chinese railways in Nan- 
king where there is a permanent committee 
handling all transactions amounting to more 
than 5,000 Chinese Mexican dollars, such a 
dollar being worth about 40 cents at the September rate of 
exchange. 

Heretofore, the purchasing has been done in the different 
territorial areas. A suspicion is that the territorial war lords 
or governors have been getting a “squeeze” out of each pur- 
chase. If there is any grafting of that sort now, it will be con- 
centrated, as nearly as may be, in the hands of a committee 
of the nationalist government at Nanking. The facts about the 
attempt at concentration have been reported to the Department 
of Commerce by Acting Commercial Attache A. Bland Calder, 
at Peiping (Peking) and Trade Commissioner A. Viola Smith 
at Shanghai. They suspect it will be some time before pur- 
chasing is really concentrated. Purchases of 2,000 dollars but 
less than 5,000 may be made with the consent of the central 
committee by the administration of a particular line. Purchases 


Chinese Railway 
Purchasing 
Being Unified 
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of less than 2,000 dollars may be made by each line without 
reference to the central committee. At present the largest item 
on which tenders have been invited covers 1,000,000 ties. The 
two government reporters observe that the regulations, so far 
as they are possible of actual enforcement, apply to all lines 
except those in Manchuria, where there is a semi-independent 
Mongolian government, and the Peiping-Suiyuan and Peiping- 
Mukden lines. Those lines do not pay much attention to the 
administration at Nanking. 





Any one looking at the petroleum 
reports made by Examiners Peyser and 
Fuller, it is believed, may be pardoned 
for asking whether the art of saying 
something pointedly has departed from the land. It is probable 
that a man who gave intense application to the case throughout 
the hearing period may take the two reports, consisting, with 
their appendices and indices, of close to 200 pages, and tell, 
within the hour of beginning and examination, what the recom- 
mendations of the examiners mean to the men who will be 
asked to pay the rates if the reports are adopted. But ordinary 
traffic manager and attorney will require, it is believed, a day to 
make notes and write a report that will come within the grasp 
of a commissioner who needs the gist of the thing so as to give 
an intelligent ear to the arguments that are to be made in 
March. There are too many details in the recitals leading up 
to the findings, and, in some of the findings not enough details. 

Commissioners, it is suspected, would like recitals, showing, 
first, the key rates and routes about which there have been 
complaints. In close contrast with them, it is further suspected, 
they would like to know what the examiners think should be 
done about the key rates and routes under assault. If the pro- 
posal to bring the rates to the gateways at Kansas City and St. 
Louis up to the level of rates permitted in the Midcontinent 
Oil Rates, 1925, seems like the important finding in so far as 
the rates from the midcontinent and appendix groups are con- 
cerned, a plain declaration to that effect would not be mislead- 
ing if it developed later that the rates to Mississippi Valley 
territory seemed the more important. 

The reports are carefully indexed, which helps somewhat. 
Still there is no plain recital giving any one the perspective 
needed. The forest is not perceptible because there are too 
many trees.—A. E. H. 


WHY NOT GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I was very much interested in the information contained on 
pages 1585 and 1587 of your December 21 issue regarding the 
action of the Commission in ordering the Union Pacific to build 
a railroad line in Oregon. 

Of course, there is not a great deal of difference between 
an order to build a new line and refusal of a carrier’s petition 
to abandon an old and unprofitable one, except that, in one 
case, a heavy initial expense is required and, in the other, it 
is a steady donation to take care of a poor relation; but, in 
your discussion of the various possible ramifications of this 
question through the different courts, you failed to bring up one 
point which I think ought to be emphasized because of the 
exact parallel in the two problems. 

The question suggests itself as to why, if the United States 
government, through taxation of all its citizens, continues to 
put up money in tremendous amounts for the so-called improve- 
ment of inland waterways, so as to make them suitable for 
navigation, then furnishes the equipment and makes good the 
deficiency in the funds necessary for operation of the adventure, 
why should it refuse to embark in the building, equipment, and 
operation of this necessary railroad in the state of Oregon in 
the interest of a large number of citizens? 

Bear in mind, I am not advocating such a proposal, but if 
our waterway policy is carried to its logical conclusion, the 
inland communities must, in self-defense, commence to advocate 
and urge the construction and operation of railroads for the 
purpose of reducing freight rates, so as to keep them on a 
parity with the beneficiaries of pap on so-called inland water- 
ways. 

The operation of the Panama Canal, without adequate tolls 
to pay for its construction and operation, furnishes an argument 
for similar construction and operation of the Illinois-Mississippi 
waterway and the St. Lawrence waterway, and these, in turn, 
will lend encouragement to many other similar proposals; but 
nobody, apparently, has the temerity to suggest the parallel 
proposal of building and operating railroads at government ex- 
pense so as to keep inland communities on a parity with those 
located on artificially constructed waterways. 

My thought is that it is high time that inland communities 
should cease opposition to the profligate expenditure of public 
funds for the improvement of inland waterways, many-of- them 


Commission Needs 
a Condenser 
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impractical, and commence to insist strenuously upon the ap. 
propriation of funds for building and operating railroads for 
the same purpose of reducing freight rates to the producers 
and consumers of the country not now adequately supplied with 
transportation facilities, or, if supplied, at a cost too high to 
satisfy the greed or whim of the expectant special beneficiaries, 

I have often heard that the proper way to fight the Devil is 
with fire, and my thought is that the only way we can bring 
the utter selfishness of these waterway improvement problems 
to the rank and file of the people of the country is to “out. 
Herod Herod” in our insistent demands for public funds for 
the construction and operation of railroads in the interest of 
inland communities. 

J. H. Johnston, Traffic Manager, 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Dec. 26, 1929. 


REED PROPOSES INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Governor Reed, of Kansas, has suggested that the Commis. 
sion investigate contributions said to have been made by several 
railroad companies to the American Taxpayers’ League, an 
organization that has come under the scrutiny of the lobby in- 
vestigating committee of the United States Senate. 

Governor Reed said in a letter to the Commission that the 
Senate committee had found such organizations as the taxpay- 
ers’ league “to be mere shells, operated mainly for the benefit 
of those who collected the money.” 

A list of contributors to the league, said the governor, 
might properly be termed the “aristocracy of suckers.” He 
said he observed in the list the names of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, Kansas City Southern, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago Great Western, Louisville & Nashville and the Central 
of Georgia. 

In the list of contributors as made public by the Senate 
committee recently the Chicago & Eastern Illinois was reported 
as having made two contributions of $200 each; the Kansas City 
Southern, $250; the St. Louis Southwestern, $200; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, $1,000; the Illinois Central, $500; the 
Chicago Great Western, $250; the Louisville & Nashville, $500, 
and the Central of Georgia, $50. 

O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen were listed as having con- 
tributed $1,000. 

Governor Reed told the Commission, with respect to the 
railroad contributions, that it was a fair assumption that the 
donations were charged in some form to operating expenses 
and therefore became a charge on the public in the form of rates. 
He did not think the public regulatory authorities should set 
themselves up as managers of public utilities, but “I certainly 
believe it is incumbent upon those charged with a public re- 
sponsibility to investigate cases such as this where a presumption 
is created that any considerable sums are being diverted for 
purposes such as this.” 

“It is hardly probable,” continued he, “that these are the 
only sums used by the railroads named and possibly others for 
purposes so foreign to the welfare of their property and s0 
possibly detrimental to the general public interests. 

“May I therefore suggest the propriety of the Commission’s 
investigating the accounts of the carriers and any others that 
might be similarly involved, to determine if the expenditure of 
money chargeable to operating expenses for such purposes is 
a common practice and, if so, the extent to which such practice 
has gone. 

“The Commission has heretofore investigated the practices 
of certain carriers which have been found contrary to public 
interest. The investigation suggested seems to me to be fairly 
in a with similar ones made by the Commission in other 
instances.” 


HOLDING COMPANY INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, said January 3 that his committee would 
conduct an investigation of railroad holding companies. He 
said details about the inquiry would be announced later. 





COMPLAINT TITLE CORRECTION 
In The Traffic World of Nevember 23, p. 1299, under cap 
tion of “Hay,” the title should have read No. 19623, W. J. 
Small et al. vs. A. & S. et al., instead of “W. J. Smith et al.” 





FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 829, Okmulgee Northern, opinion No. B-756, 2% 
Val. Rep. 186-209. Final value for rate making purposes of the pro 
erty owned and used for common carrier purposes, found to 
$321,000 as of June 30, 1919. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CLASSIFICATION CHANGES 


In a report written by Commissioner Brainerd, in I. and S. 
No. 3232, changes in Illinois, official, southern and western classi- 
fications, No. 21874, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
et al. and No. 21922, Paratex Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al., the Commission, by division 2, has found justified the 
proposed elimination from official, southern, western and Illinois 
classifications of the provision permitting cleats, fasteners, 
nails and washers to be shipped in the same packages with iron 
or steel roofing. It has found justified the proposed increased 
L. C. L. ratings in western and Illinois classifications on soups, 
canned or preserved vegetables and dried or evaporated fruits, 
all in glass or earthenware inner containers, but not justified 
the proposed increased L. C. L. ratings in those classifications 
on condensed or evaporated milk similarly packed. 

The Commission has found not justified the proposed in- 
creased ratings in the four classifications on oil-and-gas sepa- 
rating tanks, carloads and less-than-carloads; on cow peas, 
soy beans and velvet beans in southern classification; on paper 
boxes shipped with bodies folded flat and tops and bottoms set 
up, carloads, in southern classification; and on carloads in 
official, southern and Illinois classifications on rugs or mats 
made of fibre, other than straw. It has found justified proposed 
increased carload ratings in southern classification on paper 
boxes, set up. 

The finding as to condensed milk is without prejudice to 
the establishment of L. C. L. ratings of third class in western 
and Illinois classifications when shipments are made in glass 
or earthenware inner containers, packed in boxes. 

Since the institution of this suspension proceeding, the 
report said, the carriers in southern classification had reduced 
the rating on oil well supplies from the fifth to sixth class, 
oil-and-gas separating tanks alone remaining in fifth class. The 
Commission assumed that the carriers would desire to keep 
all the oil well supplies on the same rating. It therefore said 
they might make the reduction on the tanks on one day’s notice. 

As to cow peas, soy beans and velvet beans, the Commission 
said that the tenth class any quantity rating was low for use 
on L. C. L. shipments but that the carriers had not justified such 
a perpendicular increase as they proposed, namely, sixth class 
for L. C. L. shipments. 

With regard to the formal complaints, involving ratings 
on rugs or mats made of fibre, other than straw in one case 
and fibre rugs with a burlap base in the other, the Commission 
found unreasonable the L. C. L. ratings in official, southern and 
western classifications, on rugs or mats made of fibre, other 
than straw, to the extent they exceeded second class, and fourth 
class, on carloads; and on fibre mats or rugs with a burlap 
base, not exceeding Rule 26 in official classification and fourth 
class in southern and western classifications, L. C. L. 

The new ratings are to be made effective not later than 
March 17 on statutory notice. Reparation was awarded on fibre 
rugs on a burlap base involved in Paratex case. 


GEORGIA SAND AND GRAVEL 


Georgia having failed to revise its rates on chert, clay, 
sand and gravel in accordance with the standard set by the 
Commission in its reports in No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, 
sand and gravel within the state of Georgia, 122 I. C. C. 133, and 
140 I. C. C. 85, the federal body has ordered the establishment 
of rates in accordance with the scale prescribed in No. 17517 
not later than March 3. The order has been issued in connec- 
tion with the report, on further hearing in the case mentioned 
which also includes No. 17763, Roqumore Gravel Co. et al. vs. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic et al. 

_ Chairman Lewis, author of the report, on further hearing, 
Said that the sole question was whether the rates and minimum 
weights which the carriers were required to maintain, within 
Georgia, under an order issued by the Georgia Commission, on 
March 13, 1928, were unlawful in their relationship to the inter- 
State rates and minimum weights which the federal body had 
eo as reasonable in the original report herein, 122 I. 

No order was issued as to Georgia intrastate rates in con- 
hection with the original report because the federal Commission 
Said it felt that the Georgia commission would cooperate in 
authorizing such revisions as might be- necessary to bring the 
Georgia rates into harmony with the interstate adjustment. 


However, though the Georgia commission held a hearing, it 
decided upon rates differing from those prescribed for hauls for 
like distances in interstate commerce. The railroads brought 
the matter to the attention of the federal body claiming that 
the Georgia rates were still obnoxious to the interstate standard. 

The Commission found, as to the title proceeding, the 
Georgia rates unduly prejudicial to interstate shippers, unduly 
preferential of intrastate shippers and unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. Georgia minimum weights were 
not condemned. 

In the Roquemore complaint the Commission found that 
undue prejudice to the complainant at Montgomery, Ala., and 
undue preference of shippers between points in Georgia, resulted 
from the relation of interstate rates on sand and gravel, from 


.Montgomery to destinations in Georgia and intrastate rates on 


sand, gravel and crushed stone, from points in Georgia to the 
same destinations. 
Commissioners Aitchison and Campbell noted dissents. 


PETROLEUM ROUTE RESTRICTION 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3339, rout- 
ing on export petroleum from Texas points to New Orleans, La., 
and sub-ports, via Gulf Coast Lines, has found not justified a 
restriction proposed in connection with specified routes of the 
Gulf Coast Lines on shipments of petroleum, from Texas points 
to Westwego, La., and other sub-ports of New Orleans, for ex- 
port, ordered the suspended schedules canceled and has discon- 
tinued the proceeding. Packers of petroleum products at West- 
wego protested and procured the suspension of the restrictive 
schedules. 

The effect of the proposed restriction would be, said the 
Commission, to force the movement of traffic from Texas west 
of Houston to Westwego over what is known as the east-side 
route to New Orleans and to close what was known as the 
Alexandria, La., west-side route to Westwego. The result would 
be to force the packers of petroleum, for export, at Westwego, 
to pay for hauling the tank cars across the Mississippi from 
New Orleans to Westwego and then for hauling the packed 
goods back to New Orleans. The proposed restriction, the re- 
port said, would not affect traffic from Houston and points east 
of there to Westwego but would put the extra burden on traffic 
from points in Texas west of Houston, although the report said, 
80 per cent of the traffic from points west of Houston would 
pass through that point on its way to Westwego via New 
Orleans. 

Respondent railroads asserted that the restriction would 
merely restore conditions as they were prior to the disastrous 
flood of 1927, when, on account of a bridge washout at Melville, 
La., much re-routing of traffic was necessary. Tariffs were filed 
to cover the re-routing. The railroads said that it was the in- 
tention to close the Alexandria west-bank route but that through 
inadvertence that was not done in the tariffs under suspension. 
Protestants said that the restrictions would add from $65 to 
$103.50 per car for the movements across the Mississippi, while 
a competitor at Westwego could barrel and case products from 
Houston and other points east of that point at a cost of $6.30 
per car for transit. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Oil and Greases 
No. 21705, Union Oil Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
division 3. Rates, petroleum, lubricating oil and greases, Rouse- 
ville, McClintock, Emlenton, Struthers and Marcus Hook, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md., to Asheville and Biltmore, N. C., not unrea- 
sonable. . Rates, like traffic, Oil City and North Warren, Pa., 
and St. Mary’s, W. Va., to Asheville and Biltmore, unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 67.5, 68.5 
and 61.5 cents, respectively. New rates to be established not 
later than March 17. Reparation awarded. 
Oil Well Supplies 
No. 22010, Pure Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 3. 
Rates, oil well supplies and wrought iron pipe, straight carloads, 
Carlsbad, N. M., to Pyote, Tex., unreasonable to the extent the 
rate on oil well supplies exceeded 54 cents and on pipe 39 cents. 
Reparation of $4,049.60, with interest, awarded. 


Cottonseed Oil 


No. 21495, Pacific Cottonseed Products Corporation vs. San 
Diego & Arizona et al. By division 5. Rates, cottonseed oil, 
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Brawley, Calif., to Potash, Calif., and cottonseed, Potash to Braw- 
ley and Calipatria, Calif., over routes through Mexico, unrea- 
sonable to the extent the rate on cottonseed exceeded 28.5 cents 
and on cottonseed oil 38 cents. Reparation awarded, the Com- 
mission holding that its jurisdiction to award reparation, in 
accordance with the rule laid down in the News Syndicate case, 
275 U. S. 179, was not voided by the publication of rates to 
and from the border, not collected on the transportation here 
involved, the carriers having elected to participate in joint rates 
from the Mexican to the American points. 


Pulpboard 


No. 21779, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate prior to January 20, 
1928, and rate on and after that date on pulpboard, Hartsville, 
S. C., to Nashville, Tenn., not unreasonable. 


Pulp Wood 
No. 20346, E-Z Opener Bag Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 
By division 5. Rates, pulp wood, points in Mississippi to Braith- 
waite, La., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed or 
may exceed, in the factor from New Orleans, La., to Braith- 
waite, 5.5 cents. New factor to be established not later than 
March 17. Reparation awarded. 


Polished Marble 

No. 21532, Taylor Marble & Tile Co. et al. vs. Rock Island 
et al. By division 5. Combination rates, polished marble, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to Amarillo and Breckenridge, Tex., unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 31 cents to 
Breckenridge and 32 cents to Amarillo, minimum 36,000 pounds. 
New rates to be established not later than March 17. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Fire Brick 

No. 20149, Clay Products Traffic Association of the St. 
Louis District vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By division 3. Rates, fire 
brick, producing points in eastern Missouri to destinations east 
of the Indiana-Illinois state line in central, trunk line and New 
England territories, unreasonable to the extent they exceed 
or may exceed the present rates from St. Louis and Vandalia, 
Mo. New rates to be established not later than March 17. 


Machinery and Machines 


No. 21511, Smith Bros., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 5. Rates, five carloads of machinery and machines and 
parts thereof, Dallas, Tex., Marshall, Mo., and Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Lithia, Parrish, Tampa and Bradenton, Fla., inapplicable and, 
in respect of some shipments, unreasonable. Class N rates 
applicable beyond Jacksonville, Fla., to all shipments here con- 


cerned. Rates, Milwaukee to Parrish and Dallas to Lithia un- 


reasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.15 and $1.27, respec- 
tively. Reparation awarded. 


Imported Potatoes 


No. 21445, Southgate Produce Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 2. Rates, imported potatoes, Norfolk, Va., to destina- 
tions in Virginia unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, ex- 
ceed or may exceed 15 cents to Cape Charles; 16 cents to East- 
ville, Machipongo, Bird’s Nest, Townsend and Kiptopeke; 17 
cents to Wierwood, Nasswadox, Exmore, Painter and Keller; 
18 cents to Melfa, Onley, Tasley, Green Bush and Parksley; 19 
cents to Mears, Hallwood, Mackemie Park, Oak Hall and Lecato; 
and 20 cents to New Church. New rates to be made effective 
not later than March 17. Reparation awarded. L. C. L. rates 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Sulphate of Alumina 


No. 21840, Central Chemical Corporation vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 5. Rates, sulphate of alumina, Kokomo, Ind., to 
points in Minnesota and the upper peninsula of Michigan, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Rates from Kokomo unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of com- 
petitors at Chicago Heights and Joliet, Ill., to the extent they 
have exceeded, exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous 
rates from Chicago Heights and Joliet by more than 5.5 cents; 
also unreasonable to the same .extent. Complainant neither 
paid nor bore the charges, hence reparation was denied. New 
rates to be established not later than March 17. 


Bisulphite of Soda, Etc. 


No. 21384, Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, bisulphite of 
soda, rosin sizing, alum, and waste paper, carloads, points in 
Massachusetts to Sheldon Springs, Vt., not unreasonable. 


Iron or Steel Pipe 


No. 21774, Colorado Culvert & Flume Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, sheet iron or steel 
culverts or culvert pipe, Gary, Ind., fabricated in transit at 
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Pueblo, Colo., and forwarded to points in New Mexico and Texas 
found applicable. , 
Printing Ink 

No. 21335, A. H. Belo Corporation et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al, 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, printing ink, Cin- 
cinnati, O., St. Louis, Mo., Clearing and Chicago, IIl., and points 
taking same rates, to Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., not unrea- 
sonable. 

Roct-Beer Flavor 

No. 21038, Southern Traffic & Audit Association vs. I.-G. N. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rating and rate 
on root-beer extract as applied to complainant’s root-beer flavor 
in less than carloads, Galveston, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo., ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Furniture 

No. 21664, Associated Furniture Manufacturers et al. vs. 
C. & A. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, fur- 
niture, points in Wisconsin and Illinois to St. Louis, Mo., not 
unreasonable. Report also embraces a sub-number, Associated 
Furniture Manufacturers et al. vs. Same. 


Potatoes 


No. 21368, Bacon Brothers vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 
2. Charges, potatoes, points in Missouri to destinations in Wis- 
consin, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those which 
would have accrued at a rate of 33.5 cents, minimum 24,000 
pounds. Reparation awarded. Origin points are Floyd, Camden, 
Orrick, Excelsior Springs Junction, Lake City, Lexington and 
Hardin, Mo. Destinations are La Crosse, Janesville, Fond du 
Lac, Milwaukee and Manitowoc, Wis. 


Cocoanuts and Salt 


No. 21081, Valdosta Traffic Bureau vs. Georgia Southern & 
Florida et al. By division 5. Rates, cocoanuts, carloads, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., to Valdosta, Ga., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 50 and 58 cents 
from Mobile and New Orleans, respectively. Rates, salt, from 
points in Michigan, New York and Louiisana to Valdosta, re- 
served for disposition in connection with No. 20877, Rates on 
Salt to Southern Territory. Rates on cocoanuts to be made 
effective not later than March 17. Reparation awarded. 


Brick and Fire Clay 


No. 20100, United Verde Copper Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al. 
By division 5. Rates, brick and fire clay, straight or mixed 
carloads, Gallup, N. M., El Paso, Tex., Pueblo, Canon City and 
Denver, Colo., Mexico and St. Louis, Mo., Chicago and East 
St. Louis, [ll Hammond, Ind., Clearfield, Mount Union and 
Woodland, Pa., and points taking same rates, to Clarksdale, 
Ariz., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates on same 
commodities, Baltimore and Curtis Bay, Md., Chester, Pa., and 
Santa Fe, N. M., unreasonable, but not unduly prejudicial, to 
the etxent they have exceeded or exceed the contemporaneous 
aggregate of intermediates from and to the same points. 
Reparation awarded. 


INTERCHANGE TRACK AT ST. PAUL 


, The Commission, by division 6, in No. 20921, City of St. 
Paul vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific et al., has found 
that public convenience and necessity require the establishment 
of an interchange track between the rails of the barge line 
terminal and the St. Paul railroad, at the expense of the city. 
The railroad is to do the installing. No order was issued, the 
parties being expected to reach an agreement as to how the 
thing is to be done. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC EXTENSION 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company has been authorized 
by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 7403, to construct 
an extension connecting its main line with the tracks of the 
Fort Smith Suburban Railway Company in Fort Smith, Ark., 
The Suburban is controlled by the applicant. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company intervened 
in opposition to the granting of the application, one of its ob- 
jections being that the extension would cross its line and inter- 
fere with its operations. In disposing of the matter the Com- 
mission said: 


The record indicates that the circuitous route now necessarily 
used by the applicant in switching for most of the industries on the 
Suburban is uneconomical and that a connection between applicant’s 
line and that of the Suburban across the tracks of the Frisco is re- 
quired by the business interests of Fort Smith and will afford in- 
creased opportunities for the future development of the industries 
of the city. As the movements over the crossing by the applicant’s 
traffic would be at comparatively infrequent intervals, we are not 
impressed by the Frisco’s claim of great injury to its service to 
result therefrom. We believe that any injury to the Frisco from this 
source would be more than offset by the public benefit therefrom. 
The manner in which the crossing is to be effected may properly 
be left to the local authorities. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





WOOD PULP STATE-INTERSTATE 


The question whether shipments of wood pulp, imported 
from Europe, shipped from Weehawken, N. J., and related points 
within the lighterage limits of New York harbor and from 
Albany, N. Y., to destinations in New York state were subject 
to the federal or state commission’s jurisdiction is dealt with 
in a proposed report by Examiner J. J. Williams in No. 20888, 
Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. vs. New York Central 
et al. The jurisdictional question was raised by the carriers. 
The case was cooperatively heard with the New York com- 
mission. 

Williams said that the Commission should find that the 
shipments moving from Weehawken and points within the light- 
erage limits of New York and those from shipside at Albany 
to destinations in New York state were import traffic and subject 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction over interstate and foreign 
commerce. Further, he said the shipments from the complain- 
ant’s storage yard at Albany to New York state destinations 
were intrastate traffic and therefore not within the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

The complainant, a paper manufacturer at Albany, alleged 
that the rates on imported pulp from Weehawken and other 
points within the lighterage limits of New York to Albany and 
other points on the New York Central and West Shore railroads 
were unreasonable and unduly preferential of its competitors. 
It further alleged that the rates from Albany to points on the 
New York Central were likewise unreasonable. 

The jurisdictional question arose in connection with the 
continuity of movement of shipments which had been stored at 
Albany and reshipped to final destination and those which moved 
from the ports, after discharge from the steamers. In discussing 
the question as to whether the movement was so definite and 
continuous as to show an intent to ship from a point in a foreign 
country to a definite point in the United States, the examiner 
discussed the rules for determining continuity laid down by the 
Supreme Court in B. & O. S. W. vs. Seattle, 260 U. S. 166, and 
by the Commission in Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. 
A.C. L., 91 I. C. C. 3165. 

As to the rates, the examiner said they were in a hodge 
podge and in need of revision. He recommended that the Com- 
mission find that they were not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial, but that for the future they will be unreasonable to the 
extent they may exceed 85 per cent of the contemporaneous 
sixth class rates. 


HOCH-SMITH PETROLEUM 


A general and severe overhauling of rates on petroleum 
and its products within the southwest is proposed by Exam- 
iners Burton Fuller and Philip S. Peyser in No. 17000, part 4-A, 
Hoch-Smith petroleum and its products. A lesser revamping 
of the petroleum rate structure is proposed by them in No. 17000, 
part 4, Hoch-Smith petroleum, in a supplemental report on fur- 
ther hearing in that docket. Both have formal complaints, num- 
bering in the dozens, attached to them for disposition. 

_Adoption of the reports without severe modification, it is 
believed, will result in material increases. For instance, the 
examiners recommend that the Commission find unduly pref- 
erential the rates from the southwest to the Kansas City and 
St. Louis, Mo., gateways to the extent that they are less than 
those prescribed in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 
421 and 132 I. C. C. 103. 


When the carriers complied with the decision in that case 
they took smaller increases in the rates than the Commission 
said they might, the result being that from the midcontinent 
groups the rate to Chicago became about three cents less than 
strict compliance with the maximum permitted would have 
brought about. Inasmuch as Kansas City and St. Louis are the 
principal gateways to the north and east from the midcontinent 
sroups and also to a considerable extent from the groups far- 
ther south, bringing those rates up to the level permitted in 
the Midcontinent case will increase the rates to the highly com- 
agg territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 

_The report in part 4-A is the larger in volume and, it is 
believed, larger in its implication as to rates from points west 
of the Mississippi to destinations east of that stream. The ex- 
aminers proposed twenty-six findings in that document scat- 
tered through 117 pages. The report also carries appendices 





covering about thirty pages. That report defines the distinc- 
tion between high and low grade products; divides the ter- 
ritory into two zones with what the examiners call reasonable 
and non-prejudicial bases of rates on petroleum and its products 
in tank cars; rates on such products in box cars; proposes a 
scale of arbitraries on terminated traffic in differential territory; 
recommends that the rates proposed be applied to both state 
and interstate traffic except upon special authority; recommends 
the establishment of origin groups under restrictions; proposes 
fourth section relief in some instances and suggests arbitraries 
for the Missouri Southern and the Missouri & North Arkansas. 

The foregoing recommendations pertain to the general as- 
pects of the investigation. The examiners also propose findings 
as to the applicable and reasonable rates in connection with 
the formal complaints joined with the general investigation; 
propose rates for the future to destinations in northern Mis- 
souri, and rates on fuel oil and other low-grade products. This 
case was heard cooperatively with the commissions of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. 

A notice issued by Secretary McGinty in connetcion with 
each of the reports says: 


Exceptions to the proposed reports in the above-entitled proceed- 
ings and related cases must be filed with the Commission and served 
on the parties on or before February 10, 1930. Replies to exceptions 
must be filed and served by March 1, 1930. 

These proceedings and related cases are assigned for oral argu- 
ment before the Commission March 5, 1930, 10 a. m. (standard time) 
at its office in Washington, D. C. 

Parties desiring to participate in the oral argument should advise 
the Commission at the time exceptions are filed. Parties having the 
—. — should join in presenting their argument, in so far as 
practicable. 


The part-A or southwestern case was brought about by com- 
plaints from the Gulf Refining Co., Texas Co. and Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. to the federal Commission and to the Teaxs com- 
mission alleging that the rates on refined products from points 
in Texas to destinations in Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
the southeastern part of Kansas were unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to them and that the intrastate rates in Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas were in violation of section 13 of the 
interstate commerce act. Those complaints precipitated others 
bringing into question substantially all the rates in the south- 
west. Findings recommended by the éxaminers follow: 


Finding No. 1. The Commission should find that the so-called 
high-grade, refined petroleum products included in this investigation 
consist of the distilled products of crude oil, when the latter is heated 
to a temperature not exceeding 450° Fahr., and the residuum at 450° 
Fahr. or lower temperature, when further processed or treated (other 
than mere separation by distillation or otherwise). 


Finding No. 2. The Commission should find that Zone A, as used 
herein, consists of that territory included within the investigation 
lying on and east or north of a line drawn from Superior, Neb., over 
the route of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to Abilene, Kan., thence 
Union Pacific to Salina, Kan., thence Missouri Pacific to Hutchinson, 
Kan., via Geneseo, Kan., thence Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to 
Anthony, Kan., thence Kansas City, MexicO & Orient to Sweetwater, 
Tex., thence Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe to Galveston, Tex. Zone B 
consists of the territory included in the investigation lying west and 
south of the above described line. 

Finding No. 3. The Commission should find that the rates and 
bases of rates shown in Appendix K herein will be reasonable and 
non-prejudicial for future application on high-grade petroleum prod- 
ucts as defined in finding No. 1, in tank carloads, from origins in the 
southwest to destinations in the respective zones as defined in finding 
No. 2, namely, Column 1 rates to apply to destinations in Zone A 
and Column 2 rates to destinations in Zone B, except as otherwise 
provided in connection with rates to the gateways and river crossings. 

Finding No. 4. The Commission should find (a) that the present 
rates on refined petroleum products, in tank carloads, from the several 
southwestern refining groups to St. Louis and Kansas City are and 
for the fuutre will be unduly prejudicial to refiners in central territory 
and to other communities in the southwest and unduly preferential 
of refiners in the southwest and the communities of Kansas City and 
St. Louis to the extent they are less than the rates prescribed in the 
Midcontinent case; (b) that rates from the Pecos group shall be 2 
cents above the Ranger group to Kansas City and St. Louis; and (c) 
that the rates prescribed by the Commission to Kansas City and St. 
Louis and western trunk-line territory and such rates as may be 
prescribed to the lower Mississippi River crossings in No 17000, Part 4, 
should be applied as maxima at intermediate points in the southwest. 


Finding No. 5. The Commission should find that the rates and 
basis of rates shown Column 3 of Appendix K will be reasonable and 
non-prejudicial for future oo on high- e petroleum prod- 
ucts as defined in finding No. 1, in box cars, tween ints within 
the territory included in thjs investigation. In connection with this 
finding, it is recommended that consideration be given to modication 
= the order in the Midcontinent case to limit the same to traffic 
n cars. 

Finding No. 6. The Commission should find that the lines oper- 
ating in (Texas) differential territory, as that territo is now 
defined or may hereafter be changed in connection with class rates, 
may be permitted to charge on refined petroleum products terminating 
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within said territory, the following arbitraries in addition to the line- 


haul rates herein prescribed: 
In tank cars In box cars 


Mileage— Cents Cents 
Be I BI SOE oo oo 6 0:6.0:6:0:6.0 0 0:6:0:6 006600000460 2 3 
100 miles and over 50.......... Raa enemeti case Oesan 3 4 
ee eC ME BD, 6 vce dcncscecbs0eebewned wees 4 5 
Be I TI OVO BG ooo: 5 6.010100. 5:00.00. 00 0600 s00008 4 6 
NE TN II a gd. 0 0:5 605 6,5:66600.0016eSesosclee setae 5 7 


Finding No. 7. The Commission should find that rates on refined 
petroleum products from the origin groups named to points on the 
St. Francis branch of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in Kansas 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they may exceed 


the following: 
” In tank cars In box cars 


From— Cents Cents 
i Ce. duce wcsdapeteiwedss eeesesewendhéae 36 40 
SN ca kh0ni6.se bine a dS eee ae wemeeenesee> 38 42 
| Barry ere rr ree a ee er rrr Te 42 46 


Finding No. 8. A uniform basis or bases of rates on this traffic 
should be prescribed by all of the participating commissions for both 
interstate and intrastate applciation within the territory embraced in 
these investigations. , 

Finding No. 9. The Commission should find that in determining 
the rates under the scales herein prescribed distances should be 
computed over the shortest possible route that carload traffic can 
move without transfer of lading, with such exceptions as are noted 
above. 

Finding No. 10. The Commission should grant appropriate fourth 
section relief in connection with circuitous routes and rates to des- 
tinations in New Mexico so as to permit the application of the 
seales prescribed herein. Carriers requiring such relief should file 
applications setting forth the extent to which such relief will be 
necessary. 

Finding No. 11. The Commission should ‘find that the findings 
herein will be satisfied by the establishment of representative group 
rates from refining points naturally affiliated or associated together. 
Provided that the distance from the nearest point in the group to the 
destination points is 150 miles or greater, and provided further, that 
the rate from the group to any destination point shall not be greater 
or less than 3 cents over or under the rate from any refining point 
within the group to the destination point as determined under the 
distance scales prescribed herein. 

Finding No. 12. The Commission should find that in order to avoid 
undue sweledioe it is necessary and in the public interest that re- 
spondents should maintain the basis of rates herein prescribed except 
where special authority is given to depart from said basis by the 
Commission having jurisdiction over the said rate. 

Finding No. 13. The Commission should find .that the Missouri 
Southern should be permitted to charge an arbitrary of 6 cents to 
Ellington and 8 cents to Bunker, in excess of the line-haul rates 
herein prescribed, which arbitrary should accrue solely to the Mis- 
souri Southern. The Commission should further find that the Pecos 
Valley Southern should not be permitted to charge an arbitrary in 
excess of the line-haul rates. 

Finding No. 14. The Commission should find that the Missouri & 
North Arkansas should be permitted to charges at local points on its 
line an arbitrary of 4.5 cents in excess of the rate to junction points, 
which arbitrary should accrue solely to the Missouri & North 
Arkansas, and appropriate fourth section relief should be granted to 
permit the charging of higher rates at intermediate points than 
at farther distant points to the extent of said arbitrary of 4.5 cents. 

Finding No. 15. The Commission should find the rates charged 
in Nos. 16272 and 18393 Sub. No. 1 were applicable; that the rates 
charged in Nos. 17498 and 20510, other than from Boynton to Des- 
demona, Tex., have not been shown to have been inapplicable and 
that the applicable rate on shipments from the Transcontinental Oil 
Company in Boynton to complainants in No. 17498 at Desdemona 
was 33 cents. 

Finding No. 16. The Commission should find that the rates 
assailed in No. 21690 from Ponca City to Texas destinations were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the following amounts: 
Amarillo, Pampa, Panhandle, Shamrock and Wellington, 45.5 cents; 
Borger and Spearman, 47.5 cents; Childress, Clarendon, Dalhart, 
Floydada, Lubbock, Memphis and Paducah, 52.5 cents. The Com- 
mission should further find that the other rates assailed in these 
complaints were not unreasonable. 

inding No. 17. The Commission should find that the interstate 
rates on high-grade refined petroleum products from Wichita Falls 
to Shamrock, McLean and Groom were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded 39.5 cents; that the rate to Wellington was un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 34 cents; and that the other 
interstate rates assailed in No. 17459 were not unreasonable. 

Finding No. 19. The Commission should find that the rates as- 
sailed (in No. 17678) were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
33 cents. The order previously entered in this proceeding should be 
vacated to permit the establishment of rates in accordance with the 
general findings herein. 

Finding No. 20. The Commission should find: that the rates 
assailed were unduly prejudicial to complainants and unduly prefer- 
ential of competitors at El Dorado and other shipping points in 
Arkansas and Shreveport, La.; that the rates assailed to points in 
southern Arkansas, such as Camden and Eldorado, were unduly 
prejudicial to complainants and unduly preferential of shippers at 
Texas points such as Fort Worth and Port Arthur; and that the 
rates assailed were not unreasonable. (This relates to rates assailed 
in Nos. 18336, 18581, Sub. No. 1, and 19609.) 

Finding No. 21. The Commission should find that the rates assailed 
from Eldorado to Kingsmill, Panhandle and White Deer were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded 47.5 cents, the other rates 
assailed from Kansas origins in Nos. 17498 and 19928 were unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded 49.5 cents, and that the rate from 
Kansas City to Hodge, assailed in No. 20245, was unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 53 cents. 

Finding No. 22. The Commission should find that the rates 
assailed were not unreasonable in the past. (This relates to reason- 
ableness of rates to southern Missouri nee ay ey 

Finding No. 25. The Commission should find that the rates charged 
on refined petroleum products in carloads from Oklahoma and Kansas 
origins to Rockport and Leonard (Mo.) were applicable. 

Finding No. 24 (relating to reasonableness of rates to northern 
Missouri destinations). The Commission should find that the rates 
assailed were not unreasonable in the past except as hereinafter pro- 
vided; that rates to points in groups A and C except from Kansas 
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City have been since July 20, 1927, and rates to all destinations 
assailed for the future will be unreasonable to the extent they may 
exceed, from and to the points and groups named, the amounts indi- 
cated in the following table: 


NO. 21115 
From Eldorado, Kan., to: 
Group A, 25 cents 
Emma, Excelsior Springs, Higginsville, Richmond, Smithville and 


Warrensburg. 
Group C, 27 Cents 
7 — Grand Pass, Green Ridge, Marshall, Mt. Leonard and 
edalia. 

Rates from _ Coffeyville, Kans., to Excelsior Springs, Marshall, 
Smithville and Sedalia should be the same as from Eldorado. 

No. 21784—From Augusta,* Kans., to: 

» Group A, 25 cents: Blue Springs, Concordia, Odessa and Warrens- 
urg. 
Group B, 28.5 cents: Fairfax, Maitland and Pickering. 

Group C, 27 cents: Carrollton, Clifton, Corder, Hamilton, Hardin, 
Marshall, Moberly, Norborne, Polo and Sedalia. 

Group G, 29 cents: Callao and Trenton. 

No. 21080 and Sub-Nos. 1 to 6, inclusive. Destination groups: 

Group A: Edgerton, Lexington, Liberty, Odessa. 

Group B: Amazonia, Burlington Junction, Clearmont, Fairfax, 
Fortescue, Langdon, Maryville, Mound City, Skidmore, Watson, West- 
boro, Worth. 

Group C: .Blackburn, Blackwater, Boonville, Breckenridge, Cam- 
eron, Chillicothe, Clarksdale, Corder, Dalton, Fayette, Gallatin, Gil- 
liam, King City, Knobnoster, Moberly, Pleasant Green, Salisbury, 
Savannah, Sedalia, Sweet Springs, Tina. 

Group D: California, Fortuna, Jefferson City, Otterville. 

; Kaa E: Centralia, Columbia, Fulton, Higbee, New Haven, Wash- 
ington. 

Group F: Auxvasse, McCredie, New Franklin, Steedman, Tebbetts. 

Group G: Bucklin, Cairo, Callao, Chula, Elmer, Green City, James- 
ache Kirksville, La Plata, Macon, Marcelina, Movinger, Rothville, 

renton. 

Group H: Brimson, Gilman, Greentop, New Hampton, Ridgeway. 

Group I: Clarence, Edina, Shelbina. 

Group J: Lancaster. 


*From Oklahoma group 3 and north Texas points, the rates should 
be the same as hereinafter provided in connection with No. 21080, 
for the destination group named. 


From origin Group 3 as defined in the Midcontinent case to the 
destination groups above described. 


Differentials 
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Group 3 —Differentials Over Group 3— 
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‘Groups 2 and 3 as defined in connection with traffic to Kansas 
City apply in connection with Groups A, B, C, G and H, and as de- 
go 7 connection with traffic to St. Louis as to Groups D, E, F, 

an , 

tOn traffic intermediate to St. Louis or Keokuk, Iowa, rates pre- 
scribed in the Midcontinent case to those points should apply as 
maxima, 

Note—From group 1 points, apply the Zone A scale prescribed 
herein, holding the key rates prescribed in the Midcontinent case as 
maxima at intermediate points. 


Finding No. 25 (relating to reasonableness of rates to destinations 
on weak lines in northern Missouri): The Commission should find 
that the rates assailed to the destinations described herein were not 
unreasonable, except that the rate to Leonard has been unreasonable 
since July 20, 1927, to the extent it exceeded 15 cents over the rate 
to Shelbina; and that for the future the Rockport, Langdon & North- 
ern should be permitted to charge an arbitrary of 6 cents to Rockport, 
the Shelby County Railway an arbitrary of 8 cents to Shelbyville, 
and the Shelby County and Shelby Northwestern an arbitrary of 12 
cents to Leonard, in addition to the line-haul rates to the junction 
points prescribed or approved herein. The arbitraries herein author- 
ized should accrue solely to the carriers named. 

Finding No. 26. The Commission should find that the rates on 
fuel oil, gas oil and other low-grade products, in carloads, assailed 
in Nos. 17459, 18336, 18578, 18581 and (Sub. No. 1), 21080 and (Sub. 
No. 1 to 6, inclusive), 21115, 21784 and 21848 for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent they may exceed 80 per cent of the rates 
on gasoline prescribed herein from and to the same points. 


Appendix K follows: 


BASIC SCALES PROPOSED BY THE EXAMINERS 


Column 1 
To destinations in Zone A 
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Column 2 
To destinations in Zone B 
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Traffic in box cars 
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This report also embraces: No. 16272, Lone Star Gas Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 17441, Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. St. 
Louis-San Francisco et al.; No. 17459, Texhoma Oil & Refining 
Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al.; No. 17498, Litwood 
Oil & Supply Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 17678, The 
Texas Oil Co. vs. Houston East & West Texas et al.; No. 18336, 
Gibson Oil Co. vs. Arkansas Western et al.; No. 18393, Cities 
Service Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18393 (Sub. No. 1), 
Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18576, Oriental 
Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18578, Empire Refineries, Inc., 
vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri et al.; No. 18581, Barnsdall 
Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18581 (Sub. No. 
1), Dixie Oil Co., Inc., et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 19609, 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 
19928, Skelly Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 20002, Louisiana 
Oil Refining Corporation vs. Angelina & Neches River et al.; 
No. 20245, Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific et al.; No. 20510, Lone Star Gas Co. vs. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas et al.; No. 20835, Gulf Refining Co. et al. vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al.; No. 21080, Anderson Oil Co. et al. vs. Abilene 
& Southern et al.; No. 21080 (Sub. No. 1), Oscar Fuller et al. 
vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21080 (Sub. No. 2), Bradfield Oil & 
Supply Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 21080 
(Sub. No. 3), Alton Automobile Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al.; No. 21080 (Sub. No. 4), Andrew County Oil Co. et al. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 21080 (Sub. No. 5), Gillian 
Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21080 (Sub. No. 6), Naylor 
Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21115, Skelly Oil Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21435, Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation et al. vs. Arkansas Valley Interurban et al.; No. 
21690, Marland Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21756, 
Illinois Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; and No. 21784, White Eagle 
Oil & Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 21848, Champlin 
Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; and No. 22068, Bismarcx Oil 
and Supply Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


Supplemental Report 


In part 4, on further hearing, the examiners dealt with rates 
on petroleum products from southwestern refining points and 
groups and shipping points in the Mississippi Valley to des- 
tinations in the valley, including the lower Mississippi River 
crossings. They recommended that the Commission find them 
unduly prejudicial of some points and groups and unduly pref- 
erential of others. They also recommended fourth section relief 
in some instances and the allowance of arbitraries to certain 
short and weak lines. The findings recommended by them 
follow: 


The commission should find (1) that the present rates on petro- 
leum products, in carloads, from refining points and groups in the 
southwest and shipping points in the Mississippi Valley to destina- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley are unduly prejudicial to certain 
points and groups and unduly preferential of other points and gzouee 
and that as a whole the rates above described are unduly prejudic al 
to refining points in north Texas and Oklahoma and unduly prefer- 
ential of Baton Rouge, shipping points in the New Orleans district, 
Shreveport and south Texas; (2) that the undue prejudice herein 
found to exist should be removed by the establishment of the reason- 
able and nonprejudicial rates shown in Appendix E from the origin 
points and groups named to the destinations indicated; (3) that rates 
from the several refining and shipping points should be made upon a 
group basis, which should include the Oklahoma group (all refining 
points in Oklahoma and southeastern Kansas), the south Texas 
group, the San Antonio group and Laredo group, as herein described, 
and the several groups shown in Appendix D, except that the 
Wichita Falls group and the Old Ranger group should be considered 
as one group, Baton Rouge should be considered in the New Orleans 
group only in connection with hauls in excess of 250 miles from 
New Orleans and points in the New Orleans district should not be 
on a group basis for hauls less than 100 miles; and (4) that in com- 
puting the distance from any group to any destination point, the 
distances from the several origin points in the group and _ the 
quantity of traffic originating at those points should be considered, 
and a distance should be determined that will be representative of 
the traffic originating in the group. 


Fourth section relief was recommended as to traffic from 
south Texas to Cairo, Ill., which is able to move through the 
Mississippi Valley territory. The present rate is 33 cents, the 
same as the rates to St. Louis. The examiners said that to 
have that rate held as maximum at intermediate points would 
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give south Texas an unduly preferential adjustment in the val- 
ley. Therefore they said fourth section relief should be granted 
so as to preserve the present relative adjustment. 

The Columbus & Greenville, the examiners said, should be 
allowed to charge an arbitrary of 7 cents and the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern and other short and weak lines in the Mississippi 
Valley, as designated in revised finding 13 in Southern Class 
Rate Investigation, 128 I. C. C. 567, should be allowed to charge, 
on refined petroleum products, to local stations on their lines 
the ninth class arbitraries authorized therein. They said the 
lines involved should be given fourth section relief to meet the 
rates of the standard lines at junction points. 

Appendix E is the controlling one in this report. Appendix 
D, not herewith reproduced, in one table shows Texas groups, as 
follows: Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, Old Ranger group, Colo- 
rado-Big Springs, Pecos, El Paso and Amarillo. 
shows the Louisiana groups and lower Mississippi River cross- 
ings. Appendix E follows: 


RATES PRESCRIBED HEREIN 


Rates From Points and Origin Groups Named to Lower Mississippi 
River Crossings 


New 
Vicks- Baton Or- 
From Memphis burg Natchez Rouge leans 
er ais tnecesen a aees mewn 32 26 26 24 21 
rrr 30 24 24 16 
Shreveport-El Dorado ....... 28 24 24 27 29 
Cel —Ee eee 33 31 31 32 34 
Wichita Falls-Ranger ....... 35 33 33 35 37 
Colorado-Big Spring ......... 37 35 35 37 39 
DEE Aevsisdaewtwosdsee- sedans 39 37 37 39 41 
Ge  n:tdsctwtocsereeeeseous 44 42 42 44 46 
EE. 4Acacdwines atcecetees 37 37 37 39 41 
PTO Sbc.00sscccevesee< 34 31 30 29 30 
ED -dcidi00ecewenssceee 37 34 34 33 34 
I Sudha nek obe-008 0 00ve0 awn 40 37 37 36 37 
Oklahoma-Kansas ............ 33 36 36 37 39 


Rates from shipping points in the Mississippi Valley and origin 
groups in the Southwest to destinations in the Mississippi Valley 
— be determined under the Appendix C scale herein, except as 
ollows: 

(1) Rates should not exceed the following amounts: From Mobile, 
New Orleans and Shreveport, 33 cents; from Fort Worth and South 
Texas, 39.5 cents; from Wichita Falls-Ranger group, 41.5 cents; from 
Colorado-Big Spring group, 48.5 cents; from the Pecos group 45.5 cents; 
from the El Paso group, 50.5 cents; from the Amarillo group, 45 cents; 
from the Oklahoma-Kansas group, 39.5 cents, on and north of Columbus 
and Greenville, and 41.5 cents sovth of that line. 

(2) The Appendix C scale (in the original report) should apply 
—_- all origin points and groups to Mobile and all destinations in 
Alabama. 

(3) The specific rates proposed herein to the lower Mississippi 
River crossings, the rates prescribed to St. Louis in Mid-Continent 
Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 421 and 132 I. C. C. 103, and the rates 
proposed to Paducah, Ky., in the former report in this proceeding, 
should be applied as maxima at intermediate points, except where 
specific fourth section relief is granted herein. 

(4) Where the Memphis rate is applied as a maximum from 
Shreveport over the lines of the Illinois Central System in the Mis- 
ae Valley, the rate from New Orleans and Baton Rouge should 
not be greater than the rate from Shreveport to all points south of 
Batesville, Miss., and in such instances, the rate from Mobile should 
not be more than two cents greater than the rate from New Orleans. 
From other points and groups, to the same destinations, the rates 
should not be greater than the rates from such points or groups 
to the last destination on this route that the rate from Shreveport is 
determined under the Appendix C scale (in the original report herein). 


The report in part 4 also embraces No. 17471, Roxana Pe- 
troleum Corporation vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis et al.; No. 17561, American Refining Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 17911, Arab Gasoline Co. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 18006, Kansas City Refining Co. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 18007, Mid-Continent Refiners 
Traffic Association vs. Abilene & Southern et al.; No. 18061, 
Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 
18061 (Sub. No. 1), Piedmont Oil Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
et al.; No. 18199, Standard Oil Company of Kentucky vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 18253, Texas Co. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al.; No. 18253 (Sub. No. 1), Pure Oil Co. et al. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 18253 (Sub. No. 2), Gulf Re- 
fining Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 18413, 
Indian Refining Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 18451, 
Muscle Shoals Oil Co. et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; 
No. 18605, Caldwell & Taylor Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; 
No. 18653, Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 
18689, Ohio Valley Refining Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al.; I. 
and S. No. 2936, petroleum from Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., groups to Mississippi Valley points; and I. and S. No. 
3012, petroleum and petroleum products from the southwest to 
the southeast. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Citrus Fruit 
No. 20644, Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Recommends reparation of 
$50.96, with interest, on finding rates, citrus fruit, to Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., to the extent they exceeded $1.25 per 100 pounds 


The Traffic World 


In another it 
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from Lisbon, Fla., and $1.28 per 100 pounds from Winter Haven, 
Fla., estimated weight 90 pounds per standard package. Any 
undercharges that may be outstanding may be waived. 


Canned Tomatoes 


No. 18102, Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
Examiner R. M. Brown. Recommends reparation on finding 
rates, canned tomatoes, carloads, and canned tomatoes and 
canned beans, mixed carloads, points in Arkansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma to destinations in Texas unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded those now in effect on like traffic from and to such 
points. Findings limited to rates on canned goods from the 
Missouri and Arkansas origins specifically named in the com. 
plaint and from Watts and Westville, Okla., Washburn and 
Sampson, Mo., and Summers, Ark. In so far as rates to Mar. 
shall, Tex., are concerned findings are limited to shipments 
made prior to Feb. 15, 1925. 


Live Stock 


No. 21409, Swift and Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., em. 
bracing also two sub numbers, Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. C. I. & L, 
et al., and Armour & Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
aminer W. J. Harris. 






By Ex. | 
Recommends reparation on finding that © 


application of bridge toll at Louisville, Ky., on shipments of | 


live stock from Louisville to Chicago, Milwaukee and Indian- 
apolis resulted in charges which were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent of the bridge toll of $3 per car. 


Earthenware Products 


No. 21429, Abingdon Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. 
Santa Fe et al. By Examiner Geo. M. Curtis. Ratings in 
western classification on earthenware water-closet bowls, water- 
closet tanks, lavatories, and lavatory legs or pedestals, in car- 
loads, and on lavatories and lavatory legs or pedestals, in less 
than carloads, not unreasonable in past but unreasonable for 
future. Earthenware plumbers’ goods in carloads not entitled 
to parity in ratings and rates with enameled-iron plumbers’ 
goods. Commission should further find carload ratings assailed 
are and for future will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
or may exceed class A, the reduced ratings to be subject to mini- 
mum weights not exceeding 30,000 pounds graduated under rule 34. 


Commission should further find that less than carload ratings on | 


pedestal lavatories and lavatory pedestals are and for the future 77 


will be unreasonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed © 


second class. 
present and future. 
Brick 


No. 21643, Jas. G. Yeates Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By | 
Examiner T. P. Wilson. Dismissal recommended on finding not © 
unreasonable rates on brick, other than common brick, Alton, © 
Rates on © 


Ala., and Macon and Augusta, Ga., to Lakeland, Fla. 
common brick unreasonable for the future to the extent they 


Findings of reasonableness should be limited to | 


3 


exceed or may exceed rates prescribed for application thereon | 
in the fourth report in the Southern Brick case, 155 I. C. C 7 


730, subject to the requirements as to loading therein prescribed. © 
Defendants have been ordered to establish rates on common © 


brick so prescribed and no further order in this respect should 


be necessary. 
Drain Tile 


No. 21725, William E. Dee Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 


By Exam- : 


iner W. H. Smith. Dismissal recommended on finding rates, © 


drain tile, Mecca and Newport, Ind., to destinations in Wisconsin, © 
Minnesota and upper peninsula of Michigan not unreasonable or E 


otherwise unlawful. 
Cattle 


No. 21972, Frank B. Bowker et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By | 
Recommends dismissal on finding | 


Examiner R. M. Furniss. 


rates on feeder cattle and cattle from Campo, Calif., Bellemont, © 


Ariz., and Deming, N. M., to Los Angeles, Calif., via Potash and © 


San Diego, Calif., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Coke 


No. 22539, Semet-Solvay Co. vs. Birmingham Southern et al, 7 


embracing also three sub-numbers, same complainant against 
Birmingham Southern et al. By Examiner Robert S. Simons. 
Recommends reparation on finding charges collected on numer: 
ous carloads of coke, Ensley, Ala., to destinations in Michigat, 
unreasonable. Rates applicable were unreasonable to extent 
they exceeded following subsequently established rates: To De 
troit and to Monroe, $4.65; to Albion, Battle Creek, Charlotte, 
Dowagiac, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Ionia and Grass 
Lake, $4.91; to Rochester, Saginaw and Lansing, $5.16. 


Glycerine 


No. 22600, Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E 
et al. By Examiner William G. Butts. Recommends reparation 
of $26.13, with interest, on finding carload rate on glycerine, St. 
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Louis, Mo., to Grafton, Ill, unreasonable to extent it exceeded 
20.5 cents. 
New Taximeter Parts 

No. 22130, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
Examiner Lawrence B. Dunn. Recommends dismissal on find- 
ing not unreasonable applicable ratings on new taximeter parts, 
in less than carloads, in official, southern and western classifica- 
tions. 

Onyx Marble 

No. 22311, Yavapai Onyx Mining Corporation vs. Santa Fe 
et al. By Examiner S. V. Markley. Recommends dismissal 
on finding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates and 
minimum weights on rough-quarried onyx marble, Mayer, Ariz., 
to Dubuque and Dyersville, Ia. 


Common Clay 


No. 21983, Franklin Peanut Co. vs. Gettysburg & Harrisburg 
et al. By Examiner T. K. Carpenter. Recommends finding rate, 
common clay, Toland, Pa., to Franklin, Va., was, is and for 
future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or 
may exceed $5. Reparation of $112, with interest, recommended. 


Steel Tie Fastenings 


No. 22026, The International Steel Tie Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Rates on steel cross tie fasten- 
ings, in mixed carloads with steel cross ties, Cleveland, O., to 
destinations in central, eastern trunk line, New England, and 
western trunk line territories, were, are and for future will be 
unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful to extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed the carload rates contem- 
poraneously applicable on the ties shipped in carload lots in 
the same cars with the fastenings. Reparation recommended. 


Parkcycles 

No. 22170, Watkins-Cottrell Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner R. M. Furniss. Reparation of $59.81, with interest, 
recommended on finding one shipment of parkcycles in mixed 
carload with children’s vehicles, Toledo, O., to Richmond, Va., 
misrouted and that it should have moved over the B. & O. to 
Potomac Yards and R. F. & P. to Richmond over which ap- 
plicable rate was 70.5 cents. 


Lumber 
No. 22323, Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Recommends reparation 
of $6.30, with interest, on finding unreasonable collection of re- 
consignment charge of $6.30 at Sunbury, Pa., on one carload of 
lumber from Conasauga, Tenn., to Harrisburg, Pa., reconsigned 
to Sunbury, thence reconsigned to Oneida, N. Y. 


Linseed Oil 


No. 22327, Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. vs. Santa Fe et 
al. By Examiner Naftalin. Rates on linseed oil, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and North Milwaukee, Wis., to Fredonia, Kan., were, are 
and for the future will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed 44.5 cents from Minneapolis and 46 cents 
from North Milwaukee. Reparation recommended. 


Linseed Oil 


No. 22419, Dan M. Post vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. By Examiner 
William G. Butts. Rates on linseed oil over interstate routes 
from Nashville, Tenn., to Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., 
were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed 22 cents to Chattanooga and 31 
cents to Knoxville. Reparation recommended. 


Refined Petroleum 


No. 21979, Ashland Refining Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. et al., 
embracing also two sub-numbers, Same vs. A. & R., et al., and 
Same vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Recom- 
mends that rates on refined petroleum products, carloads, Leach, 
Ky., to certain Virginia and Tennessee destinations be found 
unreasonable for the past, present and future to the extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed the following rates: 30 cents 
to St. Paul, Va.; 32 cents to Norton, Va.; 33 cents to Appalachia, 
Clinchport, Gate City, and Big Stone Gap, Va., and Kingsport, 
Tenn.; 35 cents to Bristol, Va-Tenn.; 38 cents to Knoxville, 
Tenn.; 40 cents to Johnson City, Tenn.; 41 cents to Athens, 
Tenn.; 44 cents to Columbia, Tenn.; and 46 cents to Pulaski, 
Tenn. Recommends reparation. 


Broom Corn 


No. 22385, W. L. Martin Broom & Mop Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rate, broom 


corn, Strong City, Okla., to Louisville, Ky., applicable. Factor 
from East St. Louis only assailed. 
Beverages 


No. 22001, Inland Products Co. et al. vs. St. Paul et al. By 
Examiner William A. Maidens. 


Carload rates, beverages, 
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Spokane, Wash., to destinations in Montana and the Dakotas, 
unreasonable for the future to the extent they may exceed 30 


per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates. Complaint 
alleged the rates assailed were unduly prejudicial to shippers 
at Spokane and unduly prefenential of shippers from points 
along the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, the latter having 
rates averaging about 27.6 per cent of first class. 


Box Shooks 


No. 22095, Veneer Manufacturing Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. By Examiner H. L. Main. Dismissal recommended. Rate, 
box shooks, Conway, S. C., to Fairfax, Ala., not unreasonable. 


Crushed Slate 


No. 22443, Bickett Rubber Products Corporation vs. St. Paul 
et al. By Examiner W.G. Butts. Rate, crushed slate, Poultney, 
Vt., to Watertown, Wis., unreasonable and in violation of the 
aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth section, to the 
extent it exceeded $4.90 per net ton. Reparation recommended. 
Examiner said the Commission could not prescribe a new rate 
for the future because the movement was and would be over a 
line partly in Canada. 

Aluminum 


No. 22270, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. Louis-San 
Francisco et al. By Examiners G. O. Basham and Herbert P. 
Haley. Dismissal proposed. Carload rates, No. 12 secondary 
aluminum alloy ingots and on scrap aluminum, St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, Ill, and Detroit, Mich., to various points in official 
territory and St. Louis to Newton, Ia., not unreasonable. Ques- 
tion was as to whether No. 12 secondary aluminum alloy figots, 
having a lower aluminum content than virgin aluminum ingots, 
should take a lower classification rating and whether there 
should be reparation on scrap aluminum down to the ratings 
prescribed in Aluminum Co. of America vs. Santa Fe et al., 
156 I. C. C. 486. 

Empty Egg Cases 

No. 22102, Cherry-Burrell Corporation et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. By Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty. Rates, empty egg cases, 
K. D., fillers, flats and other allied materials used in packing 
eggs for transportation, manufacturing points in Illinois, Iowa 
and Kansas, to destinations in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas, not unlawful in the past but unreasonable 
for the future to the extent they may exceed the applicable fifth 
class rates, minimum 30,000 pounds, that may be prescribed 
in the southwestern revision and in No. 17000, western trunk 
line class rates, now pending. This report also embraces a 
sub-number, Same vs. Abilene & Southern et al., No. 21916, 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and 
eight sub-numbers thereunder, Same vs. Abilerie & Southern et 
al., Quincy North Star Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. The main com- 
plaint in No. 21916, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Arkansas Inter- 
urban et al. and three sub-numbers thereunder, were withdrawn. 


ST. PAUL ABANDONMENT 


Examiner M. 8S. Jameson, in Finance No. 7705, proposed 
abandonment by Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, has 
recommended that the Commission find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity permit the abandon- 
ment, by the applicant, of its line between Worthington and 
Farley, Dubuque county, Iowa, a distance of about seven miles. 
The line was built in 1859 as a part of the Dubuque Western. 
It serves a farming community. The examiner said that the 
sidetracks serving industries could be connected with the Illinois 
Central. The Iowa commission and the Dubuque Shippers’ 
Association opposed abandonment. Shippers opposed abandon- 
ment on the ground that the longer distances via the Illinois 
Central would cause an increase in rates. The applicant said 
that even if the rates were revised to the new mileage the 
annual charges for freight would be increased only to $461. 
The applicant estimated its investment in the track at $115,468, 
which, in 1928, produced an operating revenue of $1,873, while 
the operating expenses and taxes were $13,650. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 5688, acquisition of control by the Big Four, 
and Finance No. 5690, acquisition of control by New York Cen- 
tral. The time within which the Fonda, Johnstown & Glovers- 
ville may designate an arbitrator, etc., as provided in the order 
entered herein on July 2, 1929, has been extended for three 
months. 

No. 22758, Tucson Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific. 
Complaint dismissed upon complainants’ request. 

No. 22466, Tidioute Refining Co. vs. Boston & Maine et al., 
and No. 22726, C. H. Milligan vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al. 
Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 22575, Crown Willamette Paper Co. et al. vs. Southern 
Pacific et al. Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., Fort Frances 
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Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., and Kenora 
Paper Mills, Ltd, permitted to intervene. 

No. 22868, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. Ahna- 
pee & Western et al. Western Brick Co. of Danville, Ill., per- 
mited to intervene. 

No. 22861, Benjamin Moore & Co vs. New York Central 
et al International Pulp Co. permitted to intervene 

No 22772, Southern Traffic Association vs. Louisville & 
Nashville et al. Atlantic Coast Line permitted to intervene. 

No. 22908, Maywood Equity Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Derby Oil Co.; Eldorado Refining Co.; Golden Rule 
Refining Co.; Kanotex Refining Co.; National Refining Co.; 
Peerless Oil and Refining Co.; Skelly Oil Co.; Vickers Petro- 
leum Co., and White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 22832, Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works vs. Big Four et al. 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22804, Armour & Co. vs. Great Northern et al. North- 
western Retail Coal Dealers’ Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 22517, Standard Tile & Marble Co. vs. Big Four et al. 
American Tile & Marble Co. and Northwestern Marble & Tile 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22485, Wilson Steel Products Co. vs. Indiana Harbor 
Belt et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 22780, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Cedar 
Rapids & Iowa City et al. Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement 
Co. of Nebraska permitted to intervene. 

No. 19644, Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on September 12, 1929, 
which was by its terms made effective on December 2, 1929, 
and subsequently modified to become effective January 13, 1930, 
upon not less than 15 days’ notice, has been further modified 
so that it will become effective on February 12, 1930, upon not 
less than 15 days’ notice. 

No. 22860, Swan-Finch Oil Corporation vs. Norfolk Southern 
et al. Cook Swan Oil Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 22865, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Western Brick Co. of Danville, Ill., permitted to intervene. 

No. 21476, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Defendants’ petition for postponement of effective date of order 
denied. 


No. 21904, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
The order entered in this case on November 11, 1929, which was 
by its terms made effective on January 29, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice, has been modified so that it will become 
effectvie on February 28, 1930, upon not less than 5 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 7708, abandonment by Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville. The effective date of the certificate issued herein 
on December 10, 1929, has been postponed to and including 
January 24, 1930. 

Finance No. 7872, application of Panhandle & Santa Fe for 
certificate to construct lines of railroad in Potter, Moore, Sher- 
man, Dallam, Hutchinson and Hanford counties, Texas, Finance 
No. 7873, application of Elkhart & Santa Fe for certificate to 
construct lines of railroad in Cimarron county, Oklahoma, and 
Union and Colfax counties, New Mexico, and Finance No. 7874, 
application of Dodge City and Cimarron Valley for certificate to 
construct a line of railroad in Baca and Bent counties, Colorado. 
Colorado Manufacturers & Merchants’ Association and Pueblo 
Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7855, application of Kaydeross Railroad for cer- 
tificate to abandon its line of railroad in Saratoga county, New 
York. Ballston Spa Chamber of Commerce and Fred 8S. Steever 
permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7955, application of Minneapolis, Anoka & Cuy- 
una Range for certificate to acquire and operate a line of railroad 
between Minneapolis and Anoka, Minn. Great Northern per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 22702, Greene County Chamber of Commerce vs. South- 

Tennessee Products Corporation permitted to intervene. 
No. 22714, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. Producers & Refiners Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 22852, Texas City Board of Trade vs. Abilene & South- 
ern et al. Nueces County Navigation District No. 1 permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 22714, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. Chicago & North 
Western et al. Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 20636, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association vs. 
Bangor & Aroostook et al. The order entered in this proceed- 
ing on October 14, 1929, which was by its terms made effective 
on January 2, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been 
modified in so far as it affects the Central Vermont so that it 
will become effective on January 2, 1930, upon not less than 
1 day’s notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22939, Swift & Co. vs. Chieago & North Western et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., permitted to intervene. 
No. 22709, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State 


ern. 
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of Montana on behalf of E. B. Andrus Grocery Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., et al. vs. Bay Transport Co. et al. Mountain States Beet 
Growers’ Marketing Association of Montana permitted to inter. 
vene. 

No. 21381, Hill, Hubbell & Co. and ‘Wailes Dove-Hermistoy 
Corp. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. The order entered in this 
proceeding on November 16, 1929, which was by its terms made 
effective on February 4, 1930, has been modified so that it wil 
become effective on May 10, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice in respect only of rates prescribed to Arizona, Colorado, 
Wyoming, western Nebraska and western New Mexico. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8013. Chesapeake Beach Railway Co. asks authority 
to extend its line by establishing and operating a ferry for the trans. 
portation of passengers and property between Chesapeake Beach in 
Calvert county, Maryland, across Chesapeake Bay, and a point on 
Trippe’s Bay_in Dorchester county, Maryland. 

Finance No. 6798. Second supplemental application of St. Louis. 
San Francisco Railway Co. for extension to December 31, 1930, of 
authority granted heretofore to pledge and repledge from time to 
time as security for short-term notes $2,000,000 of consolidated mort- 
a 

_Finance No. 7916. Supplemental application of Centralia Terminal 
Railroad, Centralia, Wash., for authority to sell 450 shares of. its 
capital stock in connection with acquisition of track and right of 
way from the Western Cross Arm & Manufacturing Co. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


_ Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7934, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Michigan Bell Telephone Company of the properties of 
the Benzie Consolidated Telephone Company, approved. 

_ Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7948, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Ohio Bell Telephone Company of the properties of the 
Chester Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. . No. 7973, authorizing the Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Company to issue $219,000 of first-mortgage 
gold bonds 5 per cent series 1978, in reimbursement of capital ex- 
penditures not heretofore capitalized; said bonds to be pledged and 
repledged from time to time as collateral security for short-term 
notes, terms and conditions prescribed, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7991, authorizing the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia Railway Company to issue at not less than par not 
exceeding $2,000,000 of unsecured short-term notes at a rate of interest 
not to exceed 5% per cent per annum in connection with the con- 
struction of the applicant’s Connellsville extension, approved. 

_. Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7893, authorizing the Bennetts- 
ville & Cheraw Railroad Company to operate a portion of a line of 
railroad in Marlboro, Dillon and Marion counties, S. C., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7987, authorizing the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of not exceeding $539,000 of first and general 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B, in partial reimbursement 
of —* treasury for capital expenditures heretofore made 
approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7905, authorizing the Meridian & E 


Bigbee River Railway Company to issue $200,000 of common capital 





stock and $500,000 of first-mortgage 10-year 6 per cent gold bonds; | 


the securities to be sold or otherwise disposed of at not less than | 
par and accrued interest on the bonds; and the securities or the 7 


proceeds thereof to be applied in part payment of indebtedness for | 


construction of a new line of railroad, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7951, authorizing the acquisition 
by the New England Telephone & Telegraph Company of control of 
the Windham County Telephone Company, Incorporated, by purchase 
of capital stock, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7972, authorizing the Erie Railroad 


Company to pledge and repledge from time to time until December | 


31, 1931, not to exceed $12,000,000 of first consolidated mortgage gen- 
eral-lien 4 per cent gold bonds as collaterial security for any short-term 
notes which the applicant may issue within the limitations of section 
20a (9) of the interstate commerce act, approved. 

_ Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7964, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company of the properties of 
the Farmers & Traders Telephone Company, approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 7977, 
land Union Terminals Company to issue $18,000,000 of 4% per cent 
first-mortgage sinking-fund gold bonds, series C, to be sold at not 
less than 96 per cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds 
used to repay advances received in aid of construction; and (2) au- 
thorizing the New York Central Railroad Company, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, and the New York, 


Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company to assume obligation and 7 


liability, as guarantors, in respect of said bonds, approved. 


CONSOLIDATED SOUTHWESTERN CASES 


(1) authorizing the Cleve- 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 3130, a suspension proceed: | 
ing growing out of the southwestern revision, has supplied 4/ 


deficiency in the order issued in that case dated November if 


showing exception of rates such as had been added to all other 
orders in that case. The part added to the order of November 
5 follows: 
| 
Provided, that none of the foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph shall apply to rates or provisions applicable to export, import, 
and/or coastwise traffic, or to rates or provisions applicable to traffic 
between points in Kansas and Missouri, on the one hand, and points 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line (except points in Indiana show? 
as taking group location 312 in Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff I. C. ©. 
No. 2012) and on and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, includ- 
ing points named in Agent J. E. Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. No. 2012, 
in Kentucky and in Virginia and in West Virginia where ‘All- 
Rail” group location is provided in said I C. C. No. 2012, on the 
other hand, or to rates or provisions applicable between Chicag®, 
Il., Chicago junctions, Milwaukee, Wis., and Mississippi River cross- 
ings, on the one hand, and points in Kansas and Missouri, on the 
other hand, on traffic to or from points east of the Indiana-Illinols 
state line as above described. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Ambiguous tar- 
iffs are to be construed favorably to shippers, and if tariffs are 
not ambiguous question of what the rate is must be resolved 
by reference thereto.—Updike Grain Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 486. 

While tariff is in force, it is, in respect to rates named, to 
be treated as a statute binding as such upon both railroad and 
shipper.—Ibid. 

Rules governing construction of other documents are ordi- 
narily applied by the courts to railroad tariffs.—Ibid. 

Effect should be given to every word, clause, and sentence 
of a railroad tariff in determining its construction, and in con- 
struing one part thereof resort may be had to other parts in 
order that whole may stand.—lIbid. 

Stations between Sioux City and Council Bluffs, from which 
cities grain was shipped by rail to Chicago through Council 
Bluffs with transit privileges at Council Bluffs, were interme- 
diate stations within meaning of transit tariff fixing rates and 
charges from intermediate stations on basis of rates from next 
most distant station, where Sioux City was only station which 
tariff granted special privileges at Council Bluffs.—Ibid. 

Where grain was shipped from points lying between Sioux 
City and Council Bluffs through Council Bluffs to Chicago, with 
transit privileges at Council Bluffs, and transit tariff granted 
such transit privileges only to shipments from Sioux City, and 
provided that transit rates and privileges to intermediate sta- 
tions would be the same as provided from the next most distant 
station, Sioux City tariff rate was applicable, notwithstanding 
provision of tariff that unless otherwise provided transit rate 
would be “the tariff rate on the original commodity, point of 
origin to destination.”—Ibid. 

Milling in transit privileges, while in nature of rights, are 
to be exercised by shipper of grain under proper and legal tariff 
imposed by carrier, and not otherwise.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 


Bee Bor Gor Oeo See Bor Goo GorGer 


(District Court, W. D., Washington, N. D.) Interrogatories 
filed in proceedings seeking total exemption from, or limitation 
of, liability to vessel and pending freight by reason of collision, 
which as a whole sought evidence, rather than particulars, or 
amplification of pleadings, were objectionable, in that function 
of interrogatories is not to permit adversary to be cross-exam- 
ined on allegations in libel or answer to claims asserted.—The 
— Fiske. Petition of Pacific S. S. Co., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
_ Owners of cargo, prosecuting claim in proceeding for exemp- 
tion from or limitation of liability in their own name for benefit of 
underwriters, were entitled, after order of default, precluding right 
to intervention in accordance with Admiralty Rule 34, to proceed 
with subsequent distribution of funds to rightful claimants on 
intervention for that purpose, since the cargo owners would be 
held as trustees for insurers, by whom they had been fully com- 
pensated for loss of cargo.—Ibid. 
















COST-OF-ICE ORDER HEARING 

A three judge court, composed of Circuit Judge C. J. Wil- 
bur and District Judges Louderbach and St. Sure has been 
summoned to sit at San Francisco, Calif., for hearing on January 
28, the application of the railroads of the country, in equity No. 
2502, Alton & Southern et al. vs. United States and Interstate 
Commerce Commission. (See Traffic World, December 7, p. 
1446.) The railroads have applied for an order vacating, an- 
nulling and setting aside the Commission’s order requiring the 
arriers to substitute the cost-of-ice system of charges for 
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refrigerating shipments of butter, eggs, poultry and other dairy 
products, for the stated charge system, entered in No. 17143, 
Pacific States Butter, Egg, Cheese and Poultry Association vs. 
Southern Pacific et al., 151 I. C. C. 244, on the ground that the 
order takes from them their property without due process of 
law. 


THEFT FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 


A former extensive prison record when disclosed in the 
case of John Nichols, who with Will Addington, was under 
arrest at Tulsa, Oklahoma, on the charge of theft from inter- 
state shipments, resulted in a heavy sentence for Nichols, 
according to the Department of Justice. It was disclosed that 
Nichols took from the warehouse of a railroad at Tulsa $586 
worth of silk, part of an interstate shipment, and placed it 
on a truck driven by Addington, who took it to his home where 
it was recovered. Addington entered a plea of guilty and was 
sentenced to serve six months in the Tulsa county jail. In the 
course of the investigation it was disclosed that Nichols had 
served three terms in the Missouri state penitentiary for grand 
larceny and burglary. When he was arraigned for trial he 
entered a plea of guilty and was sentenced to serve seven years 
in the federal penitentiary at Leavenworth. 


MONTANA OIL RATE LITIGATION 


The Northern Pacific, in original No. 21, has asked the 
Supreme Court of the United States to issue its formal writ 
of mandamus to compel District Judge George M. Bourquin to 
obey its mandate to vacate his decree dismissing the bill of 
of the railroads attacking the validity of the oil rates prescribed 
in Montana. Instead of vacating his order of dismissal, Judge 
Bourquin set the matter down for hearing, both in respect of 
application for a temporary and final injunction, on January 
25, 1930. 

The Northern Pacific and other railroads are trying to 
obtain a three-judge court to pass upon their bill. (See Traffic 
World, December 14, p. 1547.) 


NON-FERROUS METALS HEARING 


The Commission, in No. 17000, part 12, non-ferrous metals, 
has made the following announcement as to the next hearing 
and the scope thereof: 


The next hearing in this pert of the rate structure investigation 
will be held in Washington, D. C., at the office of the Commission 
on January 27, 1930, at 10 o’clock a. m. At this hearing opportunity 
will be afforded all interested parties to cross examine witnesses for 
the carriers upon the testimony and exhibits submitted by them at 
the hearings in Chicago, December 11 to 18, 1928, for this purpose 
and to expedite the hearings as much as possible, interested parties 
should give notice to the Commission and to the carriers on or before 
January 17, of the names of the witnesses whom they desire to 
cross examine. 

At the conclusion of the the cross-examination, opportunity will 
be given the shippers to present such evidence dealing with the gen- 
eral aspect of the investigation as may be relevant and pertinent. 

This notice also embraces Dockets Nos. 17803, 20181 and I. & S. 
Dockets Nos: 3383, 3207, 3375, 3376. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22045, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Great South- 
ern et al. Moorer Coal Co. of Jackson, Miss., asks for a rehear- 
ing in so far as it involves the question of who paid and who 
pays and bears freight charges on coal from points in Illinois, 
Kentucky and Alabama to Jackson, Miss. 

No. 17453, Fisher Supply Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening and reconsideration by full Com- 
mission on recrod as made. 

No. 19771, Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Commission 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., and No. 20852, City of Newport 
News, Va., vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. Norfolk Southern, 
defendant herein, asks for postponement of effective date of 
orders for a period of thirty days; for reopening of cases; and, 
for reargument thereof before entire Commission and after such 
reargument, consideration to this petition and arguments re- 
lating thereto. 

No. 21928, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. Southeru. 
fendant asks for reconsideration before division 3. 

No. 15159, Galveston Commercial Association vs. Abilene & 
Southern, and No. 18428, Galveston Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Abilene & Southern et al. Complainants ask for reopening 
of the proceedings to take further evidence. 

No. 21322, Steel Tank & Pipe Co. of Oregon vs. Great North- 
ern et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration of this matter 
and an amendment of the decision and order, reversing the 
conclusion that the lawful tariff rate has been charged. 

No. 21265, International Shoe Co. et al. vs. Central Railroad 
of New Jersey et al. Complainants and interveners ask for 
reconsideration. 

No. 19264, Union Sanitary Works vs. Abilene & Southern 


De- 
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et al. Complainant and interveners ask for reopening, rehear- 
ing and reconsideration. 

No. 16457, Fox Paper Co. vs. Santa Fe. Central Freight 
Association lines ask for reopening, reconsideration and reargu- 
ment. 

No. 11950, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. North- 
ern Pacific et al., and cases grouped therewith. Central Freight 
Association lines ask for reopening, reconsideration and reargu- 
ment. 

No. 17000, part 7, rate structure investigation, grain and 
grain products within western district and for export. Corpora- 
tion Commission of Oklahoma asks Commission to strike peti- 
tions, etc., of Board of Kansas City, Mo. et al. 

No. 18848, A. C. Ochs Brick & Tile Co. et al. vs. Chicago 
& North Western et al. Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
State of North Dakota, intervener, asks for modification of Com- 
mission’s second order, dated December 2, 1929. 

No. 14020, J. D. Hollingshead Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
et al. Carriers parties to Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
Tariffs, through Agent H. G. Toll, asks for modification of order 
in this proceeding. 

No. 21113 (and Sub. 1), Dunn Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al., and No. 21948, Same vs. Santa Fe et al. Complainants 
ask for reconsideration on record or rehearing. 

No. 20246, Washington Building Lime Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration of findings therein. 

No. 21348, Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. Defendants ask for modification of the Com- 
mission’s order of November 23, 1929. 

No. 19414 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 7, inclusive), Caruso, Rinella, 
Battaglia Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk Southern et al. Complainant 
asks for rehearing therein. 

No. 19897, Builders’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., Inc., 
vs. Burlington et al. Bedford Stone Club, intervener herein, 
asks for rehearing and reargument therein.. 

No. 21404, C. M. Bailey’s Sons & Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening of case for further considera- 
pag: hg rehearing and cancellation of order of dismissal entered 
n the case. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3397, the Commission has suspended from 
December 28 until July 28 schedules in Atlantic Coast Line 
I. C. C. No. B-2597 and supplement No. 32 to Dulaney’s Excep- 
tions to Southern Classification, I. C. C. No. 25. The suspended 
schedules propose to cancel the application of class “P” rates, 
also the class “P” ratings provided in the Exceptions to the 
Southern Classification, on rough granite or stone generally 
from southeastern points to and between points on the Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R., including Tampa, Fla. This also affects traffic 
originating in Vermont to the same destinations when such rates 
are made on A. C. L. R. R. junction points, resulting in the 
application of higher combination rates. 

In I. and S. No. 3398, the Commission has suspended from 
December 29 until July 29 schedules in Wabash I. C. C. No. 
6170. The suspended schedules propose to cancel the eastbound 
rate bases and billing instructions from stations on the Wabash 
Railway to destinations served by the New England Steamship 
Company on dairy products, resulting in increased rates when 
moving in connection with the New England Steamship Co. 
The following is illustrative, rates in cents per 100 pounds on 
butter: 

From Danville, Ill., to 
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Present 


Proposed 
130% *164% 





*New York City combination. 


REFRIGERATOR CHARGE ON FISH 


A petition for rehearing in Fruit Dispatch Co. vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish et al., decided by the Commission on November 20, 
is being prepared by those who disagree with that part of the 
decision in which the Commission held that a charge of $12.50 
per car for furnishing refrigerators for the hauling of fresh 
fish and other sea foods from Morehead, N. C., was not unrea- 
sonable. F. C. Hillyer, chairman of the fruit and vegetable 
committee of the Southern Traffic League, who announces the 
preparation of the petition, believes the Commission lays down 
a dangerous doctrine in the fish part of the case. 

Mr. Hillyer said that he hoped that the part of the decision 
relating to cocoanuts and bananas would remain decided, with- 
out any further attempt upon the part of carriers to seek a 
reopening or modification of that decision, or to spread the 
charges so as to apply on other fruits and vegetables. As to 
the fish part of the case, he said: 


The Commission’s decision with res 
traffic is inconsistent with the doctrine 
Freight Invest 
should follow 


ct to the charge on fish 
id down in the Perishable 
tion, 56 I. C. C. 449 ‘ y e Commission 
t doctrine so carefully in respect to the charges 
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on bananas and not apply the same doctrine on fish is difficult of 
explanation, unless the Morehead City situation be re ed as an 
exception on account of the financial weakness of the Norfolk South. 
ern. The financial weakness of a line should not influence a question 
of tariff publication. In respect to the charge on fish the Com. 
mission said that “it would seem that the special charge would he 
preferred by shippers as a whole since it would not apply to 4jj 
shipments and it would tend toward a better supply of refrigerator 
cars for the shipments that really required them.”’ The fish shippers 
opposed the charge on the same ground and for the same reason; 
that the banana shippers did. Therefore, this doctrine is dangerous, 
if applied on other fruits and vegetables. A petition for rehearing 
is being prepared in respect of this refrigerator — on fresh fish, 
on the ground of vital errors of fact in the Commission’s decision, 
and failure to apply the doctrine and principles laid down in the 
Perishable Freight Investigation. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


As a result of action taken by its committee on transporta- 
tion, of which Ralph S. Stubbs is chairman, and by its board 
of directors, the Merchants’ Association of New York has rec. 
ommended to the railroads that they give a six months’ trial 
to store-door collection and delivery of freight on Manhattan 
Island south of 59th street, with a view to extending the service 
to the other boroughs of the city if the operation proves suc. 
cessful. The report of the committee, copies of which have been 
sent to the committee of railroad presidents, reads in part as 
follows: 

The railroads are now working toward the establishment of store 
door delivery but have not yet reached full agreement on the dif- 
ferent points involved. All the rail carriers serving New York are 
cooperating in the establishment of an universal terminal for the 
handling of less-than-carload freight and it is believed that they will 
be able to reach an agreement covering the delivery and collection 
of carload freight, which will have the effect of reducing the number 


of piers occupied by the railroads on the waterfront. 
Your committee has never been of the opinion that store door 


delivery could be established all over the city of New York at one & 


time with any hope that it would prove successful. A small beginning 
must be made in order that the different phases of collection and 
delivery may be thoroughly mastered before the service is attempted 
on a broad scale. 

Having in view that the carriers are now cooperating in the estab- 
lishment of a universal inland terminal on the Island of Manhattan 
it is the recommendation of your committee that the association favor 
the establishment of true store door collection and delivery on Man- 
hattan Island south of 59th Street, at cartage rates in addition to 
the New York freight rate which will prove attractive to the shipping 
public and that the carriers give this service a trial for a limited period 
with the understanding that if it proves successful to the extent of 
relieving the carriers of the necessity for maintaining the piers which 
they are occupying on the waterfront that the same service be ex- 
jag to all of the business sections of the other boroughs of 
the city. 

It ic recommended that a six months’ period of experimentation 
after the tariffs become effective will be adequate in which to de 
termine whether the service ought to be abolished entirely or ex- 
tended, and it is the recommendation of your committee that if the 
service proves satisfactory on Manhattan that the association pledge 
itself to urge the extension of that service to the other boroughs. 

Your committee further recommends that the association pledge 
itself to assist to the fullest possible extent in bringing this service to 
the attention of its members and to other shippers and receivers in 
New York and that it cooperate with the carriers in every consistent 
way where they feel that the association can be of help to them in 
bringing about the desired result. 


In explaining the position of the association, William H 
Chandler, manager of its traffic bureau, said: 


Of course the merchants’ association would welcome the adoption 
ef the store door plan over the entire business section of the city 
4 the carriers feel that it could be initiated on so broad a scale at 

e start. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN RAILWAYS 


The Department of State has been informed that the Inter 
national Railways of Central America has completed the cor 
struction of the Zacapa-Santa Ana line, which will link the com 
pany’s railway systems in the Republics of Guatemala and # 
Salvador, thus providing the first inter-republic railway col: 
munication in Central America, and at the same time giviné 


the Republic of El Salvador access by rail to the Atlantic sea 7 


board. 

In recognition of the ceremony held in celebration of the 
event at the frontier December 28, at which the presidents of 
the two countries were present, President Hoover sent the 
following messages to President Lazaro Chacon of Guatemala 
and President Pio Romero Bosque of El Salvador, respectively: 


On the occasion of the inauguration of the first direct rail route 
between two sister republics of Central America, permit me to felic- 
itate Your Excellency and the people of Guatemala and to assure yol 
of the sincere pleasure with which this event is viewed in the United 
States. The establishment of this new bond of union between the 
ee of Guatemala and El Salvador constitutes an important con: 
= — to the constantly advancing progress and welfare of Central 

merica. 

Permit me to extend to Your Excellency and the people of B 
Salvador the assurance of the interest and pleasure with which thé 


completion of direct rail communication between the republics of 2 
vador and Guatemala has been viewed in the United States. I 

felicitating Your Excellency upon this notable occasion, when {0 

the first time two Central American republics will enjoy direct rail 

communication, I venture to express the hope that it will contribult 

substantial! 

America. 


y to the increasing advancement and welfare of Cen 
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Consolidator 


Consolidation of Less-Carload Shipments into Carload Lots Begun by G. W. Sheldon Company in 
1898—Business of All Companies Now Approximates 400,000,000 Pounds a Month— 
Spread Between L. C. L. and Carload Rates Maintains Elaborate Organi- 
zations, with Economies for Both Shippers and Carriers 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


typified as requiring the whole of one man’s working 

days to tighten bolt 258 in the Ford factory. Some- 
thing of the same intensive application of human planning 
and effort is evident in the field of transportation, one ex- 
pression of which is found in the activities of 1. c. 1. consol- 
idators and freight forwarders, with their extensive nation- 
wide organizations devoted to the assembly and classification 
of small shipments of goods in such way that, when tend- 
ered to the railroads, 
they will be large 
shipments. 

That the business 
of consolidating less- 
carload shipments into 
the larger carload 
units, as performed by 
the organizations that 
make their money that 
way, is an excellent 
example of specializa- 
tion or, indirectly, of 
co-operative bargain- 
ing power, may not 
appear on first consid- 
eration, But railroads 
have been represented 
as disposed to regard 
their less-carload busi- 
ness as relatively un- 
profitable, and yet, in 
the forwarder, there 
is an activity that 
transforms less-car- 
load shipments into 


G ‘ote as rear in modern industry is often 





nately they didn’t drop on anyone’s head, in anything more 
than a figurative sense, or there might not be the freight 
forwarding business today. But in the summer of 1898, 
shortly after Dewey had blown up the Spanish fleet in 
Manilla Bay, as Mr. Collins put it, the office of the G. W. 
Sheldon Company at Chicago found itself with those two 
shipments on hand. One was destined to London, England, 
and the other to Buenos Aires, Argentina. The company 
was acting as an export forwarding agent. The two ship- 
ments were made into 
a single carload and 
moved from Chicago 
to New York at the 
carload rate of 30 
cents a_ hundred- 
weight, as against the 
contemporaneous less- 
carload rate of 65 
cents, that would have 
applied had the ship- 
ments been made sep- 
arately. The thing 
having been done, it 
naturally occurred to 
some one to ask “why 
not again?” And, as 
the packers’ demands 
for a mixing privilege 
on lard, meats, and 
other products, had 
brought rule 10, of 
the classification, into 
* existence some time 
before, it was not 
necessary to wait for 


carload shipments and Sanilners, te kere, tet fe, A ie tnd eat eeocty another half carload 
. ading and unloading. cation to fre shipments of recen . : 

that is not only able to developed container designed for use with lift truck is expected to simplify of refrigerating ma- 

meet the wages of operation. chinery and of print- 


freight house men 


who do the physical part of the job, but maintains glass-_ 


and-mahogany offices and gives the shipper part of the dif- 
ference between the less-carload rate that would have ap- 
plied to his goods and the carload rate that does apply after 
the forwarder has done its work. 

Newton is popularly supposed to have gotten no less 


| than the law of gravitation out of the experience of an apple 


dropping on his head. One would like to know what he 
was doing under the apple tree. It was, perhaps, the same 
sort of curiosity that took the writer to see J. P. Collins, 
who has been in the freight forwarding business since its 
inception. He was in the employ of the G. W. Sheldon 
Company at the time it began operating as a consolidator of 
-¢. 1, shipments. All such operations, as at present under- 
stood, began with that company. 

Figuratively speaking, the apple which gave birth to 
the idea was in the form of a half carload of refrigerating 
machinery and a half carload of printing presses. Fortu- 


ing presses to apply 
the idea. 

For the three or four years that followed, the Sheldon 
company continued to save money for shipper clients and 
to make money for itself by consolidating small lots of mer- 
chandise into carloads. In that period the operation was 
confined to a movement between Chicago and New York. 
But, as with all ideas that promise a profit, it was not long 
before others were putting it to work and the early years 
of this century saw 2 good deal of experimenting with the 
idea. The railroads were at first much opposed to such 
activities, on the theory that it was a sort of poaching on 
their preserves. It did, of course, mean a reduction in their 
revenues. Such advantages as they receive from the opera- 
tions of the freight forwarder today were not not clearly 
defined at that time. However, they did nothing about it 
other than to make it difficult for the forwarder to operate. 
As a consequence, a new forwarding service was 
nearly every day—a great many operated about that long. 
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Large Organizations Created 


But there has been a change in the last eight or ten years, 
as a representative of one of the iarger forwarders says. There 
is no longer any evidence of hostility on the part of the rail- 
roads and the business is in the hands of large organizations 
that give highly specialized service that offers substantial in- 
ducements to shippers, as well as performs services of con- 
siderable value to the railroads themselves. Experience has 
indicated that successful operation rests on a large volume of 
business with small unit profits, as well as the cooperation of 
the railroads in giving the service on which it rests. 

There are at present four large companies in the business 
—the United States Freight Company, National Freight Com- 
pany, Standard Carloading Company, and International For- 
warding Company. A somewhat similar service, known as the 
Container Freight Forwarding Company, has been brought into 
existence by the steel container car. Its medium of operation 
is confined to the container, however. The other companies are 
wholesale merchandisers of less-carload transportation, using 
the box car as a medium, for the most part. There are, in addi- 
tion to the com- 
panies named, 
numerous’ smaller 
organizations that 
confine their ope- 
rations to re- 
stricted territories, 
in some cases only 
operating cars be- 
tween two cities. 

The total ex- 
tent of the _ busi- 
ness of the consol- 
idators has been 
estimated to be 
less than five per 
cent of the _ less- 
carload traffic of 
the country. But 
that proportion is 
greatly exceeded 
in certain territor- 
ies, principally in 
the east; fully 50 
per cent of the 
potential L. C. L. 
traffic moving be- 
tween New York 
and Chicago is 
supposed to avail 
itself of the ser- 
vices of the for- 
warder. The econ- 
omies that can be 
effected are, of 
course, most con- 
spicuous where 
there is a large 
volume of tonnage, 
so that no delay 
will be experi 
enced as a result of making up carloads of goods of similar 
classification. The total of shipments of all the companies is 
probably not less than 400,000,000 pounds a month. 

As the forwarder is legally a shipper, the United States 
Freight Company has the distinction of being the largest in- 
dividual shipper of merchandise in the country. Its yearly 
business totals approximately 3% billion pounds. Its principal 
subsidiaries in the consolidating business are the Universal 
Carloading and Distributing Company, and the Transcontinental 
Freight Company, the first of which is a general merchandise 
consolidator, and the latter specializes in shipments of house- 
hold goods and automobiles. 

The National Freight Company entered the forwarding busi- 
ness in the last few months through the purchase of the G. W. 
Sheldon Company, and the Judson Freight Forwarding Company. 
The Sheldon company consolidates only general merchandise 
and the Judson company has a household goods and automobile 
business, as well as merchandise services. 
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Nature of the Services 


In brief, the operation consists of gathering together less- 
carload shipments from various shippers and the consolidation 
of them into carload lots, each car being made up of articles 
taking the same classification. The forwarding agency main- 
tains offices and facilities at the points between which it 
operates and is both consignor and consignee when it turns the 
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Freight station at Philadelphia operated by forwarding company. The shed is specially free 
designed to handle steel containers, two traveling cranes being provided as well as ample 
platform space. 
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carload shipment over to the railroads. The shipper receives 
a receipt for his goods and pays the forwarder for the trans. 
portation, obtaining that transportation at something under the 
less-carload rate, or in lieu of that receiving either a store-door 
pickup or delivery free. Other inducements to the shipper in- 
clude an expedited movement and reduction in the damage 
hazard and probability of pilferage. The forwarder also per. 
forms such functions as tracing shipments, when desired, and 
gives a telephone notification on arrival at destination and 
otherwise “personalizes” the service. 


Generally speaking, shipments are limited to such goods as 
have a less-carload rating two classes higher than the carload 
rating, and that do not rate higher than third class in carloads, 
As an example of the way the thing works, drugs are rated 
first class, L. C. L., and third class in carloads, with a minimum 
of 30,000 pounds. The less-carload rate between Chicago and 
New York is $1.42 a hundred pounds; in carloads, the rate is 
9414 cents. The forwarder charges the shipper at the rate of 
$1.26, saving him 16 cents on each hundred pounds and leaving 
a gross profit of 31144 cents to cover the forwarder’s services. 

An effort is 
being made by 
Universal Carload- 
ing and Distribut- 
ing Company to 
standar dize its 
rates to the ship- 
per on the basis of 
a reduction of 10 
per cent under the 
first class rate, on 
goods so classified 
in _ less - carload 
quantities; 8 per 
cent under second; 
6 per cent under 
rule 25 and third; 
and 4 per cent 


fourth class. But 
at present there is 
a good deal of devi- 
ation from that 
ideal on its own 
business, to say 
nothing of that of 
other forwarding 


example, on _ ship- 
ments from Chi- 
cago to Twin 
Cities, the shipper 
pays the railroad 
less-carload rate, 
but has the choice 
of either free pick- 
up at Chicago or 
delivery at 
the terminal end. 
“The business has 


grown up that way, | 


and no change has been made,” is the explanation given. ‘We 
hope eventually to reach the uniform basis of quoting rates, but 
at the time the service was begun, free cartage appeared to be 
the shippers’ choice,” said an official of Universal. 


The Truck an Important Auxiliary 


Although the forwarder as a rule only makes rail ship- 
ments between points at which it has offices, it has been quick 
to adopt the truck as an auxiliary. By means of the truck, ship- 
ments are assembled from considerable areas around the cities 
in which offices are located and consolidated for the longer rail 
movement. At most of its principal points, the United States 
Freight Company has its own trucking subsidiaries. Other 
companies contract with local trucking companies to do their 
pickup and delivery service. The differences in freight rates 
obtained through the forwarder, as well as the advantages of 
expedited carload movement, extend the trucking areas on 
the assembly operation as much as 75 to 100 miles, and con- 
siderably more than that on the delivery end. 

One of the points regularly served by the Judson company 
is Bismarck, N. D. Shipments forwarded there move by rail 
to the Twin Cities and are trucked the more than 400 miles 
beyond. The rate quoted the shipper on articles with al 
L. C. L. rating of first class and carload ratings of 3, 4, 5 or 
A in the Western Classification between Chicago and Bismarck 
is $2.3544, as against the first class rail rate of $2.43. 
Universal has recently instituted a trucking service oD 


under rule 26 and | 


companies. For | 
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assembly and delivery between Chicago and Mississippi River 
cities, with Davenport as the key point. 

Such examples illustrate that the conjunction of rate ad- 
yantages obtained through the forwarders and expedited move- 
ment are enabling the forwarder to reach out considerable dis- 
tances by truck, in competition with an all-rail service. Never- 
theless, if the views of B. R. Lawrence, vice-president of Univer- 
sal, may be taken as representative, that development is not 
apt to go far beyond its present state. ‘We feel that 40 to 50 
miles should be the limit of trucking,” he said. “Truck operators 
who try to reach out farther than that in competition with the 
railroads are continually getting into trouble and, unless con- 
ditions compel it, we try to confine our operations to the rail- 
roads, where greater distances are involved.” 

Although Universal, which does much the largest business, 
has offices in only about 60 cities, the service is actually avail- 
able between a great many more points than that through the 
trucking operations. Also, under certain circumstances, the 
forwarding agency will accept shipments for long rail hauls 
between cities in which it has offices. That is notably true in 
connection with transcontinental traffic, in the case of which 
the existence of the large number of commodity rates makes 
a carload movement, as against less-carload particularly 
economical. 

The consolidators of household goods and automobiles us- 
ually make use of reliable warehousing organizations to assem- 
ble and receive shipments at which the forwarder does not 
have an office, as well as at such points. So that type of oper- 
ation is not restricted by that feature. 


Container Car Extends Business 


Recent developments in connection with the container car 
give promise of greatly extending the forwarder’s operations. 
Not only has the steel container given him a new medium of 
operation that, in many cases, produces a greater spread be- 
tween the less-carload rate and that available through con- 
solidation of shipments, but the distinct advantages of the 
container in the reduction of damage and pilferage add further 
inducements to the service. Savings that may be effected 
through reduction of packing requirements in connection. with 
a container movement are not generally available to the ship- 
per, as the forwarder accepts his goods with the understanding 
he may use whatever method seems desirable in reaching the 
indicated destination. 

Universal is the only one of the consolidators that has 
made extensive use of the containers. It estimates that 90 
per cent of the containers now in service are used in its busi- 
ness. That represents somewhere between 10 and 15 per cent 
of the total, at the present time, and is on the increase. With 
further extension of the container car service, it is thought 
probable that the forwarder will find it possible to make con- 
siderable extension in the territory that it works. 


Economical Use of Equipment 


The so-called advantages to the railroads that result from 
the forwarder’s operations come through some efficient use of 
equipment and reductions in claims and clerical work. 


In 1927, the average merchandise car of Class I roads con- 
tained approximately 12,000 pounds and the average weight of 
the less-carload shipment was 204 pounds, or an average of 58 
items to the car. The average weight of the consolidated car 
is in the neighborhood of 38,000 pounds. That indicates a 
distinct gain in use of equipment, and in other ways. 

The enormous amount of detail clerical work connected with 
less-carload shipments is one of the heavy charges against 
that type of operation. The handling of a single waybill through 
the local freight agent’s office and the accounting department 
has been estimated to cost the carrier as high as 23 cents. On 
that basis alone, every carload of goods consolidated by the for- 
warder saves the railroads $42 dollars in billing expense, as a 
single bill of lading covers the consolidated car. 

There are, of course, other savings to the carrier—if they 
are to be so regarded—in that the car is loaded and unloaded by 
thé forwarder, so that handling, as well as switching and other 
operations are reduced. If shippers require tracing of goods, 
—— of a single car covers that job on a large number of 
items. 

Claims as the result of loss and damage are estimated to be 
only about one quarter as great on merchandise handled through 
the forwarder as on less-carload shipments handled in the usual 
way. That is in part due to better stowing methods, according 
to the forwarder, and in part to the simple fact of the expedited 
carload movement, as against the greater handling of the aver- 
age merchandise car. 

The consolidation of less-carload shipments along the lines 
employed by the forwarder has been termed the nearest approach 
to an ideal method of dealing with the 1. c. 1. problems of the 
railroads, before the advent of the container car. The large 
amount of equipment tied up in that traffic, as compared to the 
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volume of tonnage represented, has been frequently commented 
on. The figures for 1928 indicate that 2.9 per cent of the ton- 
nage of Class I railroads was less-carload, and that it required 
about 25 per cent of their equipment and produeed approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of all claims. To some extent, the work of 
which the railroads are relieved in connection with consoli- 
dated shipments is merely shifted to the forwarder, but real 
economies, in a social sense, are involved as well. That would 
seem to indicate that, unless the railroads find some way of 
giving the same or a similar service, the 5 per cent of the 
1. c. 1. traffic that is in the hands of the forwarders at present 
is destined to increase materially in years to come. That will 
be simply one expression of increasing attention to transporta 
tion costs and methods that business generally is evidencing. 


WATERWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


Army engineer reports on improvement of the upper Mis- 
sissippi River, the Missouri River and the Illinois River, it is 
understod, are now under consideration by the board of engi- 
neers for rivers and harbors of the army. The report on the 
upper Mississippi is understood to be favorable to a project 
for a 9-foot depth. -The reports will be put in final shape and 
transmitted to Congress. 

Secretary of War Hurley, on recommendation of Chief of 
Engineers Major General Brown, has approved allotments of 
$100,000 for payments on the contract for the Dashields lock 
and dam on the Ohio River near Pittsburgh, Pa.; $300,000 for 
the Passaic River, N. J., and $500,000 for the intracoastal water- 
way from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fla. 

The following explanations are made with respect to the 
allotments for the Passaic River and the Florida waterway, 
respectively: 


This allotment has been made available in order to inaugurate 
without delay the project for the improvement of this river which 
provides for the excavation of a 10-foot channel from the Mont Clair 
and Greenwood Lake railway bridge at West Arlington to the 8th 
Street bridge in the City of Passaic. When this project was approved 
by Congress it was predicated upon local interests ae with- 
out cost to the United States suitable areas for disposal of dredged 
material and also constructing a proper terminal at Passaic. As- 
surances that these conditions would be fully met have been given 
by local interests and were accepted by the Secretary of War on 
November 23, 1929. As a consequence it is now desired to commence 
work on the project immediately. 

This canal was recently transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. The project for its improvement imposes the condi- 
tions that local interests acquire the necessary right-of-way and the 
privately owned waterway known as the Florida East Coast Canal, 
transfer them to the United States and furnish suitable areas for 
the deposit of dredged material. However, certain sections of the 
proposed channel are in protected areas and tidal waters, such as 
Indian River, where rights of way and ‘areas for the disposal of 
dredged material are not needed. The funds now allotted will be 
used on work on these sections of the canal. It is estimated that it 
will be necessary to remove 2,240,000 cubic yards of material in the 
Indian River section of the waterway. The project will be inaugurated 
without delay. . 


In connection with the project for a 20-foot channel in the 
Delaware River from Philadelphia to Trenton, authorized by an 
act of Congress of March 3, 1925, the Secretary of War has 
accepted the assurance of the mayor of Trenton, N. J., that 
public terminals with highway connections thereto, conforming 
to the requirements of the above act, will be constructed by the 
city of Trenton. This assurance was given in the form of a 
city ordinance which provides for the terminal, the necessary 
highway connections, an appropriation of $450,000 for the first 
unit of the work and pledges the city to make additional appro- 
priation for the remainder of the work when required. 

In addition to the condition that local interests should build 
a suitable terminal at Trenton, the act which provided for the 
improvement of this section of the Delaware River imposes 
upon them the conditions that they furnish, without cost to the 
United States, suitable areas, bulkheaded, if necessary, for the 
disposal of dredged materials and that they provide satisfactory 
rail connections with the terminal when constructed. Assur- 
ances that these conditions would be met were accepted by the 
Secretary of War on August 16, 1929. 

As assurances that all conditions provided for by the act 
have been given by the local interests and have been approved 
by the Secretary of War, he has also granted authority to the 
chief of engineers to commence the improvement. 


BARGE-RAIL COTTON RATES 


Questions as to what relationship, if any, barge-rail rates 
on cotton from Texas points of origin to New Orleans, La., 
and all-rail rates on that commodity from Texas and other 
points of origin to Texas ports, for export, have to each other 
have been raised in connection with rates published by the 
government’s barge line to New Orleans. Involved in the same 
proceeding which raises the relationship questions, is a query 
as to what effect, if any, the Denison barge line act of 1928, 
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under which the Commission, in Ex Parte 96, through routes 
and joint rates between the Inland Waterways Corporation and 
other common carriers, laid down formulas for making joint 
rates, has upon the third section of the interstate commerce act. 

The questions are brought to the front in I. and S. No. 
3399, created December 31, in which the Commission suspended, 
from December 31 to July 31, schedules filed by tariff publishing 
agents Chaffee, Boyd, Galligan, Jones, Johanson and Speiden. 
In those tariffs the agents submitted joint-rail-barge rates, which, 
in some instances, were lower for much longer hauls to New 
Orleans than for shorter hauls to Houston and Galveston, Tex. 
They were suspended upon protests of the Houston Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade, and the Mobile, Ala., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Houston Chamber of Commerce, Board of Commis- 
sioners of Houston, Harris County Navigation and Canal Com- 
mission, Galveston Chamber of Commerce, Galveston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade, Texas City Board of Trade, 
Orange Wharf and Dock Commission, Beaumont Dock and-* 
Wharf Commission, Orange Chamber of Commerce and Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, The Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 
Ry Co. and Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas joined in and 
adopted the petition filed by the Houston Cotton Exchange. 

The protested schedules were issued in purported com- 
pliance with the Commission’s decision in Ex Parte 96, 153 
I. C. C. 129 and 156 I. C. C. 141, wherein the Commission re- 
quired the establishment of joint through class and commodity 
rates between the Inland Waterways Corporation and other 
common carriers. 

The Texas protestants objected to the rates from the south- 
west to New Orleans while the Mobile protestant objected to 
the rates from the southeast to the same destination. 

The Houston protest pointed out that the proposed barge- 
rail rate from Darden, Tex., to New Orleans was 78 cents, while 
the all-rail rate from Darden to Houston was 83 cents, although 
the rail-barge haul from Darden to New Orleans was about 525 
miles, while the all-rail haul to Houston was about 300 miles. 
It pointed out that the rail part of the rail-barge route, to Vicks- 
burg, Miss., was about 300 miles, that is to say, about the same 
as to Houston, and that the barge haul from Vicksburg to New 
Orleans was about 225 miles. 

The Texas interests asserted that undoubtedly the barge 
line would assert that the proposed rates were in compliance 
with the decision of the Commission in Ex Parte 96. They said 
they did not find anything in the Commission’s findings in that 
case that “would even remotely indicate that the Commission 
has so interpreted the recent barge line act (Denison act) as 
setting aside section 3 of the transportation act and that the 
rights of competing markets shall be ignored by the Commission 
in carrying out the provisions of the recent barge line act.” 

L. D. Chaffee, agent for the barge line, in defense of his 
schedules, told the Mobile interests that he had assurances from 
the railroads that they would join him in revising cotton rates 
to Mobile when the Commission made its decision in I. and S. 
No. 3337. He asserted that the rates were made strictly on the 
formulas prescribed by the Commission in Ex Parte 96. He 
added that New Orleans should not be deprived of the benefits 
of its location on the Mississippi River simply in order that 
other gulf ports not located so fortunately might be placed on 
an equal competitive footing. He said the petition for suspen- 
sion, accordingly, should be denied. 

Mobile contended that the schedules unduly prejudiced that 
point and unduly preferred New Crleans. It pointed out that 
the schedules would give a rate of 67.5 cents from Dothan, Ala., 
to New Orleans while the all-rail rate was 76 cents to New 
Orleans, and the all-rail-rate to Mobile was 69 cents. 


INLAND WATERWAY SURVEYS 


“It is the plan of the Department of Commerce to appoint 
in the near future an advisory committee, representing all 
sections of the country, to confer with it on the economic phases 
of the inland waterways work of the department,” say A. Lane 
Cricher, chief of the transportation division of the department. 
“It is felt that such a committee, in daily touch with the situa- 
tion in the various parts of the country, can aid materially in 
the determination of authoritative data on this subject.” 

Mr. Cricher also announces a plan for cooperation between 
the Commerce and War Departments in inland waterways devel- 
opment. 

“In line with the administration’s policy for modernizing 
every part of our inland waterways that will show economic 
justification in aid of our farmers and industries, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the War Department have consummated 
a plan for present cooperation in the determination of economic 
and negineering facts necessary in carrying out this policy,” 
says he. 

“The present plan of such cooperation is comprehended in 
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the following outline of work proposed for the two departments: 

“1. Cooperation between the Department of Commerce and 
the War Department relative to the economics of inland water- 
ways transportation is desirable. There is a definite place in 
the inland waterways work of the government for activity by 
both departments. 

“The Department of Commerce, in connection with economic 
aspects of inland waterways transportation, should have the 
cooperation of the War Department in the furtherance of those 
studies, it being definitely understood that full credit would be 
given to that department in the publication of any information 
by the Department of Commerce. 

“The War Department, in carrying out its activities in con- 
nection with inland waterways, should receive the cooperation 
of the Commerce Department, the War Department giving due 
credit for such cooperation in any publications that might 
result from such work. 

“2. The transportation division of the Department of Com- 
merce has now in course of preparation a bulletin involving 
the economics of inland waterways transportation, and it is 
recommended that the War Department assist in every way 
possible toward the completion of this bulletin. 


“The War Department is now engaged in certain studies 
involving the economics of certain river improvements. The 
transportation division is now collecting, on behalf of the War 
Department, further information relative to the origin and des- 
tination of prospective commerce on the Missouri River. All 
investigations of this character likewise might well be under- 
taken by the Department of Commerce on other inland water- 
ways, as required by the War Department. Both departments 
are changed by law with certain work in connection with inland 
waterways transportation. There is some duplication or over- 
lapping in these authorizations. Under various acts of Con- 
gress the War Department is charged with the responsibility 
of making recommendations as to the advisability of waterway 
improvement, after studies of the benefits to commerce and 
navigation. Under title 5 of the transportation act of 1920 and 
section 8 of the merchant marine act of the same year, that 
department has other specific duties pertaining to water trans- 
portation. The Department of Commerce is charged with the 
duty of promoting, encouraging and developing transportation 
and commerce, which involves inland waterways as well as 
other forms of transportation. In the act creating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the President is authorized to transfer to 
that department from other departments the work of a statistical 
or economic nature that would relate to the general work of 
the Department of Commerce. 

“3. Coordination of the activities of the transportation 
division and the engineer department in investigations of po- 
tential inland waterways traffic would be of value, both to the 
Department of Commerce and to the War Department. Studies 
required by either department might thus be broadened to 
include also particular features that might be required by the 
other. 

“It is believed that better results with the public might be 
obtained in carrying out the suggestions above made. The in- 
land waterways work relative to potential traffic available, if 
carried out by the transportation division in cooperation with 
and in line with the needs of the War )epartment, would re- 
dound to the benefit of both departments and be a step forward 
in reaching the objectives in the general inland waterways 
program of the government.” 


SOMETHING NEW IN FREIGHT SERVICE 
“Something new” in freight service and personal care of 
shipments is reported by G. W. Collins, general traffic manager, 
Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati. Under date of Novem- 
ber 18, he received a letter from J. P. Bullard, a conductor 
on a Rock Island train on the St. Louis-Kansas City division of 
that line, to the effect that a certain shipment of ammunition 
had been received and was being forwarded on its way to San 
Francisco by “fast freight,” with the further comment that 
“your car is in good shape and going west in a hurry; glad 
to handle your shipment over our Rock Island Railroad. Have 
used many of your shells while hunting in our Missouri Ozarks 
in the last 25 years. .. .” 

It was also explained in the letter that a “business com- 
mittee” had been organized among the train crews working 
between Kansas City and St. Louis and that “we want your 
business, and are ready to give the limit in on-time service, 
rain or shine.” 

A second letter from Conductor Bullard to Mr. Collins was 
on a newly adopted letter-head of the “Train Crews’ Business 
Committee,” and indicated that the writer was chairman of the 
comimhittee: The letter-head displayed a picture of the caboose- 
office of the committee and wishes for a “Merry Christmas.” 











~~ —_ wb FH Pete _ 
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TRANSPORTATION ELECTRIFICATION 


D. BEARCE, of the transportation engineering 
department, General Electric Company, in speak- 
e ing of 1929 developments in the transportation 

field, says: 

“Several outstanding railroad electrification projects 
have been definitely initiated during the year. Probably the 
most important new work is being done by the New York 
Central Railroad Company in connection with the recently 
concluded plans for the reconstruction of the 
‘West Side’ railroad tracks. Negotiations for this 
work have been under way with the city and vari- 
ous commissions for a number of years. The 
plans finally adopted provide for the complete 
elimination of steam from the entire district from 
Spuyten Duyvil south. Forty-two six-motor road 
locomotives are under construction in the Erie, 
Pa., plant of the General Electric Company. 
These locomotives will be required to handle 
freight from Croton, the present northern ter- 
minus of the electric zone, south of the Sixtieth 
street yards. Provision will be made for operat- 
ing from either third rail or overhead catenary 
line. South of this point all freight service will 
be handled by the oil-electric storage battery loco- 
motives, referred to below. 

“Another conspicuous electrification project is 
that of the Delaware, Lackwanna.and Western 
Railroad, for which the General Electric Company 
is furnishing 141 motor and control equipments 
to be used on 3,000-volt direct-current multiple 
unit cars. The motor car trains will be made up 
of reversible units, each consisting of a four- 
motor, single and driving unit and a trial car with 
a master controller for operating the unit. Trains will thus 
be made up of an equal number of motor cars and trailers, 
each of the two unit sections being reversible. This electrifi- 
cation will be of particular interest as the first extensive in- 
stallation of 3,000-volt direct-current motor car equipment. 

“Reports of the electrical operation of the new Cascade 
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Cleveland Union Terminal Locomotive. 


Tunnel of the Great Northern Railway and adjacent sections 
indicate an appreciable improvement in revenue passenger 
service, which has justified the addition of new trains and 
the requirement for additional motive power. Four addi- 
tional motor-generator type locomotives, duplicates of those 
now handling the passenger service on this division, are under 
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construction to take care of anticipated requirements for pas- 
senger train service in the electric zone. These locomotives, 
previously referred to as being the largest single unit motor 
generator locomotives ever built, have made an enviable rec- 
ord in service and seem eminently suited to handle the pas- 
senger service over this line. If desired, they can also handle 
without difficulty heavy freight trains at lower speed and can 
be operated as double unit locomotives. 

“Work on the electrification of the Cleveland Union Ter- 
minal Lines is now proceeding rapidly. Eighteen of the 22 





Ojl-electric 110-ton locomotive. 


204-ton locomotives have been delivered. Work on the re- 
maining units is well advanced, and delivery will be com- 
pleted early in 1930. Exhaustive tests indicate that the loco- 
motive will easily meet all requirements. Construction work 
on the two substations is nearly completed and it is expected 
that electric operation of this terminal will be taken over 
early in the year. 

“Work in the Erie factory is being pushed 
rapidly on the equipment for two new single- 
phase passenger locomotives for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, to be built in accordance with specifica- 
tions prepared by the railroad company. These 
locomotives will each consist of a 2-B-2 running 
gear with flexible geared motors for each driving 
axle. 


Oil-Electric Locomotives 


“For handling all freight service below the Six- 
tieth street yards the New York Central Railroad 
Company has decided to make use of the oil- 
electric storage battery type of locomotive, similar 
to the trial unit which has been in service on this 
line during the past year. Work has been started 
on 35 such units, popularly known as the three- 
power locomotive, each of which will weight about 
128 tons. The equipment for these locomotives is 
arranged to operate either from a storage battery, 
the oil engine, or a combination of the two, and 
may also be operated from the third rail or over- 
head trolley when in the electric zone. The un- 
usual versatility of this type of motive power makes it partic- 
ularly suited to operation on switching tracks, unloading and 
loading car floats and for entering warehouses and other 
buildings. The 300-horsepower oil engine has been found 
ample for maintaining the storage battery in a well charged 
condition, and the short time tractive effort which can be 
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square feet. There is railroad stor- 
age for over 500 cars. Tracks ex- 
tend the entire length of all piers. 
The 25-acre yard adjacent to the 
piers is devoted to the storage and 
distribution of lumber. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CoO. 
Snowden Henry, Superintendent 


Eleven mammoth warehouses, con- 
veniently located throughout the 
city, provide over 1,300,000 square 
feet of excellent storage space. Each 
property is served by P. R. R. sid- 
ings. The Merchants Warehouse 
Company are the largest operators 
" of warehouses in Philadelphia and 
are equipped to furnish all kinds of 
j service incident to the handling of 
package freight on L. C. L. ship- 
ments. Liberal cash advances may 
be had on stored goods. Insurance 
rates are low. 
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NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 

At this great terminal property there 
is every modern device for the rapid 
and economical handling of cargoes. 





There are three piers each 1300 feet 
long and four open-bulkhead berths. 
Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 a 
square feet of floor space. They are 


served by depressed tracks and con- 
crete drives. The receiving, deliver- 
ing and classification yards have a 
capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- j/ 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight 
trunk line railroads. 
At Chicago— 
Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager 
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obtained from the engine and battery together is sufficient for 
handling any duty required in this zone. 

“A somewhat different type of oil-electric battery loco- 
motive is being operated in the yards of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. This locomotive was built by the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany and is equipped with two 155-horsepower Buda engines, 
driving 400-volt generators. The engines are designed to use 
furnace oil for fuel. The locomotive can be operated, from 





Gas-electric passenger and express car. 


either a 750 or 1,500 volt trolley or from a 108-cell Exide bat- 
tery. A similar unit is under construction for the Illinois 
Terminal Railway, to be used in the switching yards at St. 
Louis. 

“An unusual type of storage battery oil-electric locomotive 
is being built for the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road. Two of the locomotives are under construction and they 
will be equipped to receive power from a 3000-volt direct-current 
trolley when operating in the electric zone. When operating in 
portions of the switching yards not supplied with any overhead 
distribution they will take power from a 300-horsepower Inger- 
soll-Rand oil engine and the Exide storage battery. This equip- 
ment will be similar to that used on the New York Central 
three-power locomotives except that provision is 
made for operating from 300volt trolley. 

“Additional oil-electric locomotives have also 
been delivered during the year as follows: 


Three 70-ton units to the Donner Steel Company. 

One 110-ton unit to the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany. 

One 70-ton and one 110-ton unit to the Hoboken 
Terminals Company. 

One 70-ton and one 110-ton unit to the Ford Motor 
oa. 

ne 110-ton unit to Foley Bros. 
Two 37-ton units to the Chiriqui Land Company. 


“Additional oil-electric locomotives will be deliv- 
ered early in 1930 as follows: 


One 114-ton unit to the Erie Railroad. 

Five 110-ton units to the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Three 35-ton units to the Chiriqui Land Company. 

Two 70-ton units to the American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany. 


Gas-Electric Cars 


“The number of steam railroads which have 
taken advantage of the gas-electric car for handling 
branch line passenger work has steadily increased 
and roads already using this equipment have con- 
sistently added to the number of cars in service. On 
a number of roads distillate fuel is being success- 
fully used in place of gasoline. Engines suited to 
this duty, using diesel oil, are being developed and 
will doubtless be availabie for motor car application 
in the near future. In general the tendency of this 
equipment continues to increase in size and in 
capacity of horsepower installed. A number of 809-horsepower 
cars in service are using two 400-horsepower engines, and quite 
a large percentage of cars now under construction or placed in 
service during the year are using a 400-horsepower engine. 
On some of the heavier cars a 525-horsepower power unit is also 
used. Among the more prominent users of gas-electric cars are 
the following: 


No. Placed in Total Gas- 

Service, 1929 Electric Cars 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad...... 46 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad..... 9 34 
Great Northern Railway...............+..... 24 
Atchison, Topeka and ta Fe Railroad... 19 22 
Canadian National Railway..............ee8:. 1 11 
Chicago Northwestern Railway............. 14 37 
Southern Pacific Company......... aciconieue Ee 16 


Gas-Electric Busses 
“In general the trend of the bus industry is toward larger 
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busses, making it almost necessary that electric drive be usy 
The inherent ease of manipulation with electric transmissig 
simplifies the handling of passengers, and the. increased du 
on the clutch, transmission and other wearing parts, incide 
to the larger power units, emphasizes the advantages of t_ 
electric equipment. The demand for this type of equipment cm 
tinues for large city fleets and is also being used for a numbe 
of novel applications. 

“Another unusual application in which elect 
drive offers many advantages is the so-called-dog 
to-door delivery truck, which is being manufacturg 
by the Thorne Motors Corporation, Chicago. 0, 
hundred of these trucks have been completed a 
placed in service; 27 more are under constructig 

“Another application of electric drive has beg 
made by the U. S. Signal Corps. Three portab 
power plant trucks have been furnished for thj 
service, each consisting of a one and one-half ty 
truck with a paneled body containing a motor gq 
erator set and switchboard for supplying 12-volt ay 
2000-volt current for radio transmission. Two ¢ 
these trucks are used for supplying the current \ 
the transmitter and a third for battery charging, 

“The principal installation of the year of gz: 
electric bus equipment was made by the Pubii 
Service Company of New Jersey, which added 1f 
units to its fleet. The Philadelphia Rapid Trang 
Company added 12 busses and the Detroit Stre 
Railways 25 busses. Five new busses, with gas-electric drix 
have been added to the Boston Elevated fleet and three bussy 
have been placed in service in Minneapolis.” 


RAIL-MOTOR BUS CONTROVERSY 


Violation of the interstate commerce act by the Union 
cific Railroad Company is alleged by the Pickwick-Greyhouws 
Lines, Inc., and the Pickwick-Greyhound, Lines, Inc., of Illinois 
motor bus line operators, in a complaint against the Unie 
Pacific and the Interstate Transit Lines, a motor bus line, set 
to the Commission for filing. 
Allegations in the complaint are grounded on the fact, i 
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Gas-electric bus. 
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is alleged, that the Union Pacific purchased, owns, controls @ 
operates the Interstate Transit Lines as a part of its railr0 
system, using the same to compete with itself and with cm 
plainants’ lines, and other motor carriers and common carrie 
both in the territory served by the Union Pacific Railroad 00 
pany and in the territory served by other common carriers.” 
It is alleged that the Union Pacific, about July 1, 19% 
bought all the outstanding stock of the Interstate Transit Lil 
and assumed the obligation of operation of the motor i 
owned by the Interstate, and later obligated itself to purci# 
additional stock to the full amount of the authorization provide 
by the charter of the Interstate Transit Lines in an aggres# 
amount exceeding $1,000,000. It is further alleged that ¥ 
Union Pacific obligated itself to purchase $1,080,000 of 2° 
equipment for the bus line and also pledged its total resour® 
of more than a billion dollars for the development of the Inl® 
state Transit Lines’ bus service. By reason of these acts, 
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is alleged, the Union Pacific has violated the interstate com- 
merce act because it did not obtain authority to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of securities. 

Through the Interstate Transit Lines, it is alleged, the 
Union Pacific has extended its lines from Kansas City, Mo., to 
St. Louis, Mo., and from Omaha, Neb., to Chicago, Ill, in a 
territory not theretofore served by either the Union Pacific or 
the Transit Lines, without having obtained authority therefor 
from the Commission under paragraph 18 of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Another allegation is that the Union Pacific, through its 
bus subsidiary, charges rates different from those contained in 
Union Pacific tariffs on file with the Commission, and otherwise 
violates provisions of the tariffs of the railroad company. It 
ig also alleged that the Union Pacific, through the bus line, 
receives less for its services than for the services via its steam 
lines, in violation of section 2 of the act. Violation of section 
3 is also alleged. 

The Union Pacific, it is charged, fails to afford to the lines 
of complainants and motor carriers other than the Interstate 
Transit Lines, reasonable, proper and equal facilities for the 
interchange of traffic and for the receiving, forwarding and de- 
livering of passengers, and discriminates against complainants 
in that it delivers to the Interstate Transit Lines all passengers 
originated by the Union Pacific and uses the facilities of the 
railroad company to obtain traffic and passengers exclusively 
for the Interstate Transit Lines, in violation of paragraph 3 of 
section 3 of the act. Violation of section 4 of the act is alleged 
on the ground that the Interstate Transit Lines operates over 
the same route in the same direction as the Union Pacific and 
at less and different rates and charges. Violation of section 13 
of the act is alleged on the ground that the Union Pacific bus 
subsidiary carries passengers for less than the Union Pacific 
carries them. 

Complainants also aver that the law has been violated in 
that the officers and directors of the Interstate Transit Lines, 
with one exception, are officers and directors of the Union Pa- 
cific, without authorization by the Commission. 

It is further alleged that the obligation of the assets and 
revenues of the Union Pacific to and for the benefit of the 
Interstate Transit Lines tend to impair the revenues of the 
Union Pacific and to affect its earnings under just and reason- 
able rates and tend to make such just and reasonable rates 
unreasonable, contrary to section 15a of the act. 

The complainants further allege that the Union Pacific ac- 
quired the bus line to lessen competition between it and the 
bus line and to use the resources of the Union Pacific so to 
compete with complainants as to impair their revenues and 
cause them such losses as will compel them to withdraw from 
competition with the Union Pacific, in violation of the interstate 
commerce act and the laws of the United States. 


A cease and desist order is sought as well as a report from 
the Commission to the Attorney-General of the United States 
to the end that defendants will be restrained from violating the 
laws as alleged. 


WISCONSIN TRUCK RATES 


Effective March 1, 1930, all common carrier truck operators 
in Wisconsin must establish rates, rules, regulations and the 
classification ordered by the railroad commission of Wisconsin 
after an investigation instituted with the object in view of 
bringing about uniformity with respect to charges and practices 
governing the movement of shipments by truck. In its order 
the commission follows western classification No. 60 of the rail- 
Toads and the railroad bill of lading. 

The commission has found that a proper classification to 
apply between all points in Wisconsin in connection with rates 
found reasonable in its decision for movements by truck will 
be the less-than-carload ratings published in western classifica- 
tion No. 60, supplements thereto or reissues thereof, together 
with all rules, regulations and packing requirements published 
therein applicable on less-than-carload freight, except Rules 1, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 37, 42 and 
43, which are held to be not reasonably applicable to traffic 
moving by truck. 
™ The commission said there was only one uniform straight 

1 of lading in general use by the railroads throughout the 
country and that many truck operators had adopted this bill 
— lading for the transportation of freight by truck. It found 
hat the rail bill of lading could reasonably be adopted by all 
nee carrier truck operators, subject to the rules printed 

ereon. It said the bill of lading referred to was found on 
Pages 37 and 38 of western classification No. 60. 
« Action was deferred with respect to proposed establishment 
; rates per cubic foot for the handling of light and bulky 
Tticles and of commodity rates, the commission stating it 
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would, when request was made, give further consideration to 
the establishment of such rates when justified. 

The commission also prescribed reasonable and adequate 
charges for collecting and remitting C. O. D. charges. 

The scale of rates prescribed begins with 25 cents per 100 
pounds for first class, 21 cents for second class, 18 cents for 
third class and 15 cents for fourth class, for a distance of 5 
miles. At 25 miles the rates are: $31 for first, 26 for second, 
22 for third and 17 for fourth class. At 50 miles the rates are: 
38 for first, 32 for second, 27 for third, and 21 for fourth class. 
At 75 miles the rates are: 48 for first, 41 for second, 34 for 
third and 46 for fourth class. At 300 miles the rates are: 100 
for first, 49 for second, 41 for third and 32 for fourth class. 
At 200 miles the rates are: 83 for first, 71 for second, 58 for 
third and 46 for fourth class. At 100 miles the rates are: 100 
for first, 85 for second, 70 for third and 55 for fourth class. The 
scale runs out at 400 miles, as follows: 115 for first, 98 for 
second, 81 for third and 63 for fourth class. 

The order provides that where rates are not shown for the 
exact distance the rates for the next greater distance will apply. 
It also provides that the minimum charge on a single shipment 
will be that provided in rule 13 of western classification No. 60. 
The special charges authorized for collecting and remitting 
Cc. O. D. charges are: On collection of $50 or less, 25 cents per 
shipment; to $75, 30 cents per shipment; to $100, 35 cents 


per shipment, and more than $500, $1 per shipment. 


MOTOR VEHICLE STATISTICS 


Seventy steam railroads use motor busses and 75 railroads 
use motor trucks as part of shipping service, according to pre- 
liminaary facts and figures about the automobile industry in 
1929 issued by Alfred Reeves, general manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Steam railroads use 7,000 motor trucks and 1,900 motor 
busses, according to the statistics. 

The total number of motor trucks in use is given as 
3,370,000, and the number of motor truck owners, 2,460,000. 
Motor busses in use total 95,000. 

Consolidated schools using motor transportation total 16,500 
and busses used by consolidated schools total 43,000. 

Three hundred street railways use 11,500 busses. 

Motor vehicle registration totals 26,400,000, of which 
23,030,000 are motor cars and 3,370,000 motor trucks, according 
to the statistics. There was an 8 per cent gain in registration 
in 1929 over 1928. The world registration of motor vehicles 
was 34,700,000, the United States having 76 per cent of the 
world’s automobiles. 

Motor vehicle registration on farms is given as 5,800,000. 

In 1929, 4,846,000 cars and 805,000 trucks were produced in 
the United States and Canada, their wholesale value having 
been $3,483,900,000. 

The number of carloads of automotive freight shipped over 
railroads in 1929 is given as 3,600,000. 

Gasoline taxes in 1929 totaled $415,000,000 and total taxes 
on motor vehicles, $925,000,000, according to the statement. 

Two billion dollars was spent on highways and streets in 
1929, according to Mr. Reeves. Miles of surfaced highways 
total 660,000, and total miles of highways in the United States 
are given as 3,016,281. 


GERMANY’S TRUCK SUBSTITUTE 


With a view to meeting the competition of the motor truck, 
the Germany state railroad has devised a new method for han- 
dling L. C. L. shipments not suitable for inclusion in through 
L. C. L. cars. Heretofore such shipments have been handled, 
as in the United States, in way freights that stopped at every 
station, making speed akin to that of the snail. Some trains 
made an average speed as low as three kilometers an hour. 

The new scheme is to construct a large self-propelled freight 
car inside of which will be a clerical and sorting force to handle 
the contents in much the same way that mail is handled in 
railway postoffice cars. As yet no such large self-propelled 
L. C. L. cars have been built. As a substitute a large ordinary 
freight car and a baggage car drawn by a light locomotive 
capable of making 75 kilometers per hour are being used. The 
force in the cars does the clerical and handling work while the 
train is in transit. Freight is so handled that it is got to 
junctions in time to prevent long delay when the movement is 
from one line to another. The whole object is to get the small 
shipment through to destination at a speed as great or greater 
than the motor truck. 

Two sorts of service are to be performed by the light freight 
trains which are to be replaced, if the scheme proves a success, 
by the self-propelled big freight cars. One is to be a-piek-up 
to take the stuff to junctions of consolidation points and the 
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other is to be the regular transit train loaded with goods routed 
to final destinations within its zone. 

A description of the scheme whereby operating expenses 
are to be reduced and competition with the motor truck is to 
be made effective, from the railroad’s point of view, has been 
forwarded to the Department of Commerce by A. Douglas Cook, 
assistant trade commissioner at Berlin. It is being published, in 
installments to Commerce Reports, the publication of the De- 
partemnt of Commerce. The first installment was published in 
the number dated December 30. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended December 
21 totaled 842,483 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

Compared with the corresponding week in 1928, this was a 
decrease of 58,137 cars but an increase of 12,673 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1927. The total for the week of Decem- 
ber 21 was a reduction of 80,757 cars under the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Decem- 
ber 21 and for the corresponding period of 1928 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,844 and 6,173; live 
stock, 2,078 and 2,624; coal, 49,358 and 43,898; coke, 2,660 and 2,591; 
forest products, 3,442 and 4,304; ore, 1,107 and 2,073; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 59,855 and 65,710; miscellaneous, 59,718 and 75,789; total, 
1929, 183, "062, 1928, 203,162; 1927, 184,510 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,561 and 3,340; live 
stock, 1,625 and 2,051; coal, 47,137 and 46,497; coke, 5,362 and 5,261; 
forest ern: 23254 and 2,770; ore, 1,976 and 2,726; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 48,710 and 51,456; miscellaneous, 65,252 and 73,183; total, 
1929, 174, 877; 1928, 187, 284; 1927, 164,378. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 182 and 157; live 
stock, 55 and 76; coal, 44,031 and 39,929; coke, 418 and ah torent 
products, 1,275 and 1, 594; ore, 115 and 89: merchandise, L. C. 071 
and 6,863; miscellaneous, 5,212 and 5,475; total, 1929, 57, 359: $928, 
54,618; 1927, 45,975. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,534 and 3,218; live 
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stock, 1,502 and 1,698; coal, 26,462 and 26,917; coke, 622 and 504; foren 
products, 16,406 and 20, 222: ore, 948 and 1, 030; merchandise, L. C, 
38,218 and 39, 378; miscellaneous, 45,384 and 47,168; total, 1929, 133, 0n 
1928 140,135; 1927, 130,796. 

orthwestern ‘district: Grain and grain products, 10,385 and 11,21). 
live stock, 7,860 and 8,352; coal, 10,034 and 8,056; coke, i ,537 and 1.41 
forest roducts, 12,471 and 13,827; ore, 413 and 486;' merchandis. 
i <<, 8,336 and 30,038; miscellaneous, 24,761 and 27,179; total 
1929, 95, ab7: 1908, 100, 565; 1927, 102,512. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,365 ang 
13,624; live stock, 9,084 and 9,416; coal, 18,134 and 19,311; coke, 275 anj 
318; ; forest products, 7,359 and 8, 311; ore, 3, 672 and 4, 215; merchandis: 
L. 31,916 and 33, 190; miscellaneous, 47, 075 and 49, 344; total, 1924 
128, Seo; 1928, 137,729; 1927, 131,379. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,296 and 5,45) 
live stock, 2,206 and 2,101; coal, 7,314 and 7,410; coke, 213 and 137 
forest products, 5,520 and. 7,301; ore, 563 and 326; merchandise, |, 
C. L., 15,378 and 15, 943; miscellaneous, 34,942 and 38,457; total, 1994 
70,432; 1928, 77,127; 1927, 70,260. 

Total, all roads: Grain ‘and grain products, 36,167 and 43,175; liye 
stock, 24, 410 and 26,318; coal, 202,470 and 192, 018; coke, 11 ,087 and 
10, 662; forest products, ds, 727 ‘and 558, 329; ore, 8, 794 and 10, 945; mer. 
chandise, L. 8,484 and 578; miscellaneous, 282, 344 and 
316,595; total, $529, mtr 483; 1928, 900, 630: 1927, 829,810. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 








1929 1928 1927 

Four weeks in JaAnUAPry.......cccc 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,915 
Five weeks in March..........++ - 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
Four Weeks 8 Agel. ....60.cceseses 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,589 
Four weeks in BAY...<<ccsccvee -» 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108.47) 
Dive Weems 1 TURES. 2.02 ccsscceceve 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,854 
Four weeks in July.......... «. 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
Five weeks in August....... - 5,590,853 5,348,407 5,367,206 
Four weeks in September ,038,575 4,470,541 4,370,141 
Four weeks in October........+.. - 4,677,375 4,703,882 4,464.87) 
Five weeks in November......... ,891,835 5,144,208 4,741,39 
Week ended December 7.......... 6,825 984,773 877,67 
Week ended December 14......... 923,240 963,668 868,75) 
Week ended December 21......... 842, 483 900, 620 829,81 
EE ico oreuatanewepene<eaaee 52,151,344 50,921,913 50,955, 23 








Railroad Coal Efficiency 


The Northern Pacific Railway Company has established 
and opened an unusual and modern coal mine, reconstructed a 
great number of its locomotives to burn the semi-bituminous 
coal mined there, greatly reduced the number of locomotives 
required for operation of the system, materially increased the 
tractive effort of the locomotives, and has effected enormous 
savings in its fuel bill. 

The mine is in southeastern Montana. An unlimited amount 
of coal is available in a vein 28 feet in thickness. The operation 
is open-pit coal mining. The largest machinery in the world, 
electrically operated, strips an average of one and one-half 
cubic yards of earth for a ton of coal. When the layer of earth 
above the coal is removed, the vein is exposed. A gigantic coal 
shovel loads the coal directly on cars drawn in the mine by 
electric locomotives. 

The mine was opened seven years ago and the railway 





Giant Stripping Shovel 


contracted with Foley Brothers, Inc., of St. Paul, for the removal 
of the coal. Work now is being carried on in the first pit ani 
a second pit is being constructed. The first pit is one and one} 


’ half miles in length and about 900 feet in width. A new cor 


tract has been entered into by the railway company with the 
contracting firm for opening the second pit, which will be mor 
than two miles long and which contains upward of 11,000,00) 
tons of coal. It is estimated that this will be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the railway company for this class of fuel 
for the next eight years. 

Award of the new contract called for the purchase of nef 
equipment, including what are said to be the largest electri 
shovels in existence. One of these machines, used for strippil: 
the earth from the coal vein, in one operatoin requirili 
less than a minute, can gnaw a hole in the ground larg 
enough to serve as a cellar for a house, deposit the 
15 tons of earth a full city block away, and, if desirel, 
carry it to a height equivalent to the top of a 10-stor 
building. The dipper of this shovel would make? 
roomy garage for an average automobile. To cal 
this new stripping shovel to the coal mine from tlt 
manufacturer required an entire trainload. A née 
coal loader, which loads the coal directly from tl 
mine, has a 68-foot boom, a 48-foot dipper stick, and # 
8-cubic-yard coal dipper. This shovel will load eigl! 
tons of coal with each swing of the dipper and it 
capacity in a 10-hour shift will exceed 5,000 tons. 

The semi-bituminous coal obtained from this mil 
has a steam heating value 80 per cent of the sdf 
coal normally burned by railroads. The problem ¢ 
the railway company, before the mine was openet 
became a mechanical one. It was proved that tl 
coal could be burned successfully in the locomotive 
by reconstruction of locomotive fireboxes. Gradual! 
the volume of coal required by the railway compa! 
from this mine has been increased since the openil! 
of operations at Colstrip, Mont., where the mine * 
located, until today locomotives in the territory 
tween Spokane Wash., and Jamestown, N. D., # 
burning this type of fuel. 

Operating department officials say the open?! 
source of coal supply from the Colstrip mine * 
largely responsible for decreasing the Norther 
Pacific coal bill from $10,233,708 in 1923 to $6, 113,721 
in 1929. 
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Freight Tariffs 


Twenty-Fourth of a Series of Twenty-Six Articles on This Subject Written for The Traffic World by 
G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Evolution of Freight Tariffs 


of 1887, rail carriers made their rates informally as a 

matter of information for those concerned. Few took 
the published rates seriously, for it was well known that 
these rates, quoted so that all might see, were often more 
honored in the breach than in the observance. The traffic 
manager and general freight agents of the carriers, either 
individually or in concert with the rate-making officers of 
other roads, made rates that applied as minima below which 
no carrier was supposed to go. Actual rates higher than 
these minima were quoted to the shipping public in various 
ways. 

' Rate ‘tabulations were kept in the general offices and 
the rates were quoted on request. Soliciting agents, in- 
formed as to the minimum rates, as well as the maximum, 
sought business at rates that would “move the business.” 
Some rate between the maximum and the minimum was 
quoted, if necessary to obtain the traffic. Rebates, special 
rates, and devices of various types were used to offset offers 
of competitive lines. Shippers who did not know how to 
bargain successfully paid higher rates than those who did. 
Traders at or having tonnage for competitive points got rates 
quite different from those paid by others who had freight 
to move from or to points local to one railroad. Large 
shippers were able to obtain far below the rates paid by 
their smaller competitors for services of the same character 
and on similar traffic. The rate wars, common in the sev- 
enties, sent freight charges up and down in response to the 
conflict of the carriers for competitive traffic. 

Freight tariffs under such conditions were worthless, 
or worse. The hectic days of intense and ruinous railroad 
competition and unfair industrial rivalry during this period of 
strife, fill many dark pages in American commercial history. 


Origin of Published Tariffs 


The state commissions, in many instances, provided for 
the publication of freight and passenger tariffs by carriers 
subject to their respective jurisdictions, prior to 1887. The 
first formal tariffs applying on interstate commerce were 
published following the commerce act of 1887. The abuses 
of rate making had reached such a pass that the publication 
and filing of the carriers’ tariffs under the administrative 
supervision of the newly created Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was deemed necessary. In accordance with the 
provisions of the act to regulate commerce of 1887, the 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce were required to 
publish their schedules of charges, file them with the Com- 
mission, and maintain files for the inspection of the public. 


Provisions of the Act of 1887 Concerning Tariffs 
Section 6, of the Act, required that: 


1. Carriers engaged in interstate commerce publish schedules of 
rates in uniform tariffs. 

2. Tariff files be maintained at carriers’ offices for use and in- 
formation of public. 
P 3. Rates to and from points in the United States and adjacent 
oreign countries be published as indicated. 
. - Two copies of all tariffs and supplements be filed with the 
nterstate Commerce Commission. 

5. No greater or less compensation be charged than called for 
in tariffs, 
.__ 6. No advances in rates be made on shorter notice to the Com- 
mission than ten days.1 


Baw the passage of the act to regulate commerce, 


724 Stat. L. 379. 


Weaknesses of Early Legislation 


Despite the requirements of the act, rate-making and 
tariff-making abuses continued, in some cases. In the first 
place, the act provided for ten days’ notice of advances in 
rates but made no provision for notice in case of reductions. 
Consequently, rates were sometimes reduced by special sup- 
plement or tariff to the tariff effective at midnight one day 
and withdrawn the next. These “midnight tariffs,” as they 
were called, were put in at the behest of a favored shipper 
and could be used only by the interests having knowledge 
of the anticipated reductions. Other shippers, of course, 
could ship at the same rate as long as the tariffs remained 
in effect, but freight could seldom be forwarded at a day’s 
notice or goods could not be sold at such short notice to 
customers at the particular points to which these special 
rates were made. These rates were unfairly discriminatory 
and the unjust practice violated the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the act to regulate commerce. 

Besides these special preferential rates, there were often 
conflicts in the rates published by the various lines, which 
the Commission was helpless to correct. Nothing in the 
act prevented rates from being reduced without notice, and 
the Commission was without power to specify minimum or 
actual rates. Complaints were made in some cases of failure 
of carriers to file their tariffs for public inspection or to 
permit examination without assignment of reason. 

It took some time for the carriers and the shippers to 
realize that federal regulation was real and earnest, and that 
published rates legally filed and posted were real, permanent 
factors in the transportation business. 

The other defects of the original commerce act, which 
will be discussed later, tended to make the general rate and 
tariff provisions of no great significance. The amendment 
of 1889 strengthened the provisions of the act slightly and 
the passage of the Hepburn act of 1906 further extended 
the jurisdiction of the Commission over tariff publication. 
This latter act gave the Commission broad discretionary 
powers over the form and publication of tariffs.” 


Provisions of the Hepburn Act of 1906 


The act of Congress, designed primarily to put an end 
to the practice of rebating, contained the following impor- 
tant tariff provisions: 


1. Tariffs were required to be filed by all carriers subject to the 
act to regulate commerce, not only by carriers by rail. 

2. Charges for transportation services and terminal services were 
required to be shown separately. 

3. Thirty days’ notice to the Commission was required for any 
change in rates, whether upward or downward. 

4, Joint tariffs of several carriers were required to show the 
parties participating in the tariffs and the authority for their par- 
ticipation. 

5. Published rates were to be strictly observed and penalties 
were provided for all deviations from the published rates. 

6. To the Commission was given administrative supervision over 
the publication of tariffs by the carriers subject to the act. 

7. The Commission was directed to determine and prescribe 
the form in which tariff schedules were to be prepared and filed.* 


The advance in the powers of the Commission over 
tariffs greatly strengthened its administrative control over 


rates in general. Full publicity of rates was retained and 
required of all carriers subject to the act, including express 





225 Stat. L. 855. 
334 Stat. L. 584. 
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companies and other common carriers as well as the railways. 
Carriers were forbidden to engage in transportation service un- 
less their scheduling of rates and charges, drawn up as pre- 
scribed by the Commission, were filed in advance with the 
Commission. Thirty days’ notice was to be given of all changes 
in rates, both to the public and to the Commission. The Com- 
mission was authorized, however, to modify the provisions as 
to notice if good cause for such action could be shown. The 
penalty of imprisonment for deviation from the legally pub- 
lished rates was restored after having been removed by the 
Elkins act of 1903, and the penalty was made specifically 
applicable to the receiver as well as the giver of such dis- 
criminatory rates. 

A shipper receiving a rebate of any kind, by deviation from 
published rate or otherwise, from a carrier subject to the act 
was liable to a fine equal to three times the amount of the 
rebate for a period of six years previous to the beginning of 
the action. 

The Hepburn act did much toward correcting the weak- 
nesses of the Commission under the original act of 1887. Other 
changes were deemed necessary, however, and in 1910 the 
Mann-Elkins act was passed. It further extended the powers 
of the Commission—its tariff supervisory powers, among others. 


ee Tariff Provisions of the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910 
This act authorized the Commission to: 


1. Reject any tariff not prepared in the manner and form pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 
2. Prohibit the carriers from using any tariffs rejected. 


3. Suspend tariffs application for a period of one hundred and 
twenty days, during which time hearing was to be held and, failing to 
reach a decision in that time, the Commission might suspend the 
application date of the tariff for a period not exceeding six months.‘ 


The addition to the powers of the Commission giving that 
body the authority to suspend changes in rates was a radical 
change. This authority applied to carriers filing tariffs con- 
taining changes in rates either upward or downward, or changes 
in classification or rules or practices concerning rates. The 
Commission might, on complaint or on its own initiative, investi- 
gate the reasonableness of the change proposed. Pending the 
outcome of the investigation, the tariff, in its entirety or in so 
far as the new rate was concerned, might be suspended from 
going into effect for a period not exceeding one hundred and 
twenty days after the date it would ordinarily have gone into 
effect. In this period hearings were to be held and if investi- 
gations were not concluded within the time, a further period 
of suspension not exceeding six months might be ordered by 
the Commission. 

In proceedings involving the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed new rates, classification, or practices, the burden of 
proof of the reasonableness or justice of such changes rested 
on the carriers. After the completion of hearings or investi- 
gations the Commission was empowered to issue orders with 
reference to the rates, classifications, rules, or practices just as 
though the proceedings had been instituted after the changes 
had actually been made. This applied whether the decisions 
were reached before the tariffs containing the changes went 
into effect or after. The Commission received, hereby, power 
to make rates for the future—not merely to adjudicate rates 
which were made by the carriers and referred to the Commis- 
sion’s attention. 


Tariff Provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920 


With the turning back of the rail carriers to their cor- 
porate managements in 1920 by the transportation act of that 
year, an important change was made in the suspension powers 
of the Commission. From 1910 to the period of federal con- 
trol, tariffs could be suspended for a preliminary period of one 
hundred and twenty days and a secondary period of six months. 
In the seven years from 1910 and i917, the Commission had 
suspended the effective date of many tariffs. The advanced 
rate cases heard in that time had taken a considerable time for 
decisions. The railroad traffic officers protested against the 
length of time required by the Commission in deciding these 
cases while tariffs were held up, and efforts were made to have 
the Commission deprived of the hight to suspend tariffs. 

In the act, as passed, the Commission retained the power 
to suspend tariffs, but for a shortened period. The preliminary 
period of one hundred and twenty days was retained, as in the 
act of 1910, but the second period of suspension was shortened 
from six months to thirty days. If the Commission was unable 
to reach a decision regarding the proposed rates within one 
hundred and fifty days, the rates automatically went into efffect. 
In case the proposed rates involved increases, the Commission 
might, however, require the carriers receiving compensation 
for freight hauled under such rates to keep an accounting and 


38 Stat. L. 648. 
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to refund to those paying freight bills with interest, the part 
of the increased charges found not justified. 

Some measure of protection is retained by this provision 
to safeguard shippers against rates found subsequently to be 
unjust and unreasonable. The carriers, on the other hand, are 
freed from the embarrassment of having their tariffs suspended 
for unduly long periods. 

The other powers of the Commission were retained giving 
that body complete administrative supervision over the publi- 
cation and filing of transportation service tariffs of all common 
carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce, as amended: 

In 1927, Congress further amended the interstate commerce 
act by providing that tariffs might be suspended by the Com- 
mission, which might defer the use of the rates, charges, classi- 
fications, regulations, or practices embodied in the tariffs from 
time to time pending hearing and decisions, but not for a longer 
period than seven months from the time when the tariffs would 
otherwise have gone into effect. 

The paragraph, as amended, provides: 


Whenever there shall be filed with the Commission any schedule 
stating a new individual or joint rate, fare or charge, or any new 
individual or joint classification, or any new individual or joint regu- 
lation or practice affecting any rate, fare, or charge, the Commission 
shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, either upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative without complaint, at once, and if it so 
orders without answer or other formal pleading by the interested 
carrier or carriers, but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a hear- 
ing concerning the lawfulness of such rate, fare, charge, classifica- 
tion, regulation, or practice; and pending the Commission, upon filing 
with such schedule and delivering to the carrier or carriers affected 
thereby a statement in writing of its reasons for such suspension, 
may from time to time suspend the operation of such schedule and 
defer the use of such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice, but not for a longer period than seven months beyond the 
time when it would otherwise go into effect; and after full hear- 
ing, whether completed before or after the rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice goes into effect, the Commission 
may make such order with reference thereto as would be proper in 
a proceeding initiated after it had become effective. If the pro- 
ceeding has not been concluded and an order made within the period 
of suspension, the proposed change of rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation, or.practice shall go into effect at the end of such period; 
but in case of a proposed increased rate or charge for or in respect 
to the transportation of property, the Commission may by order to 
require the interested carrier or carriers to keep accurate account in 
detail of all amounts received by reason of such increase, specifying 
by whom and in whose behalf such amounts are paid, and upon 
completion of the hearing and decision may by further order require 
the interested carrier or carriers to refund, with interest, to the 
persons in whose behalf such amounts were paid, such portion of 
such increased rates or charges as by its decision shall be found not 
justified. At any hearing involving a rate, fare, or charge increased 
after January 1, 1910, or of a rate, fare, or charge sought to be in- 
creased after the passage of this act, the burden of proof to show 
that the increased rate, fare, or charge, or proposed increased rate, 
fare, or charge, is just and reasonable shall be upon the carrier, and 
the Commission shall give to the hearing and decision of such ques- 
tions preference over all other questions pending before it and decide 
the same as speedily as possible.* 


The Simplification of Tariffs 


The interstate commerce act, as now amended, authorizes 
the Commission to make suitable rules and proper regulations 
for the simplification of tariffs and classifications.’ The rules 
of the Commission’s tariff circular and the efforts of the section 
of tariffs of the Commission, the tariff bureaus of the carriers, 
and tariff publishing agents, are directed toward the standard- 
ization and unification of tariffs and making tariffs as simple 
as possible, considering the complex nature of the data they 
contain. Tariff simplicity is desirable, but accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness can not be sacrificed. 


541 Stat. L. 456. 

‘Interstate Commerce Act, section 15, paragraph 7, as amended 
by Public 804, 69 Congress, March 4, 1927. 

"Interstate Commerce Act, section 6, paragraph 3. 


U. S. GETS MORGAN YACHT 


After a notable career of romantic wanderings and high 
adventure upon the seven seas, the private yacht “Corsair” was 
formally, and for the second time, transferred to the service 
of the United States on January 2, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of Commerce. 

“In the world war the vessel was tendered and accepted 
as a government auxiliary at a time when shipping facilities 
were imperatively needed,” says the department. ‘Now, as a 
gift from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the ship will again come under 
federal control and ownership as a part of the permanent mari- 
time equipment of the Department of Commerce and will be 
assigned to the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. The 
yacht was renamed the ‘Oceanographer’ by Mr. Morgan before 
the transfer was made and it is stipulated that the vessel shall 
never be disposed of by the government until it is scrapped. 
This gift of Mr. Morgan’s comes at a particularly fortunate 
time, as there is urgent need for a new ship to accelerate the 
surveys of ocean depths by means of the recently perfected 
fathometer and other new devices now so extensively used in 
hydrographic work in the protection of shipping.” 


January 4, 1930 
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OVERSEAS FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo markets closed the year with continued dullness 
and complete absence of any immediate indications of an in- 
crease in traffic. The last twelve months will be remembered 
as a year that showed an unprecedented and abnormal quietness 
in all phases of full cargo business on all trade routes. The 
principal reason for this, apart from an unusually small flow 
of grain shipments, seems to have been the large number of 
regular liners, which were able to accommodate the require- 
ments of shippers at rates which could not be met by owners 
of ships available for charter traffic. 

Comments among freight brokers on prospects for the future 
are sharply divided. For instance, the current review issued 
by Funch, Edye & Co. states: 


No improvement in the freight market has been noted this week, 
the holidays serving only to deepen the pall. . . Indications for bet- 
terment shortly are totally lacking, and present deplorable conditions 
are likely to continue for at least a few weeks longer. 


On the contrary, the following remarks are made in Walter 
Moore’s letter: 


Everyone now sees the turn in the road. And it sure has been 
a long road. It now surely looks like the turn of the year will bring 
a sustained buying that should extend right through to the opening of 
navigation in the spring. 


With this difference of opinion on the part of keen market 
analysts, the future is at least uncertain. 

Foreign trade of the port of New York for the year ended 
June 30, 1929, was 12 per cent greater than in the previous 
corresponding period. This fact is pointed out in the current 
bulletin of the bureau of commerce of the Port of New York 
Authority and is based on the last available data secured through 
the research bureau of the United States Shipping Board. 

Exports for the twelve months amounted to 11,134,710 long 
tons, as compared with 10,697,430 long tons in the previous 
period, an increase of over 4 per cent. Imports amounted to 
16,754,031 long tons, as compared with 14,205,787 long tons in 
the year ended June 30, 1928, an increase of 17.9 per cent for 
the twelve months. In so far as the calendar year of 1929 is 
concerned, exports for the first ten months were the largest 
in terms of value since 1920. Values were unusually inflated 
in the latter year as a result of war-time conditions. 

In discussing the receipts of perishable foodstuffs at the 
port of New York in October the Port Authority bulletin makes 
the observation that more sheep were slaughtered at the port 
of New York than at any one of the twenty large slaughtering 
points in the United States and more calves were slaughtered 
than at Chicago. 


There were 46,114 cars of perishables received in October, 
or 508,129 tons, as compared with 46,428 cars, or 502,486 tons, 
in October, 1928. There were sizable increases in live poultry, 
idl stock and dressed meats, the fall and winter perishable 
oods. 


A definite proposition has been laid before the Mexican 
government for the establishment of a fortnightly steamer serv- 
ice between California and the west coast of Mexico by the 
Panama Mail Steamship Company, replacing the National Navi- 
gating Lines. Mexico is expetced to take action upon the pro- 
posal at once, according to Guy E. Buck, freight traffic manager 
of the Panama Pacific Line, on his return from Mexico City, 
where he conducted the negotiations on behalf of his company. 
Mr. Buck said the ships of the new route would proceed as far 
south as Puerto Angel, or to Salina Cruz if that harbor is re- 
opened to shipping, as is contemplated by Mexico. The com- 
sa hopes to inaugurate the new service in the early part of 


The importance with which foreign lines regard the Pacific 
coast-European trade was emphasized by the French Line’s an- 
nouncement that it has decided to build six additional steamers 
10 supplement the four new ships now being completed for the 


This announcement also has revived interest here in the pro- 
posed establishment of a new American flag service in the Pacific 
Ccoast-European trade which, with the exception of the Isthmian 
Line’s fleet of American vessels is dominated by some fourteen 
foreign lines which are finding profitable employment with 
regular services. 


It has been suspected that for the last several months power- 
ful Pacific coast interests have been making a thorough survey 
of the possibilities in the European trade, and at least one group 
is known to be planning the construction of six eighteen-knot 
American liners to operate from north Pacific ports to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. Commissioners Jefferson 
Myers and Samuel S. Sandberg, Pacific coast members of the 
Shipping Board, have, for the last year, been urging American 
interests to establish such a service and they pledge the board’s 
support to the project. The former has also declared that the 
line would probably bring with it an ocean mail contract from 
the Postoffice Department. 

It is estimated that the proposed building program in Amer- 
ican shipyards would cost in the neighborhood of $29,000,000. 
Six ships of the type proposed would give to the American mer- 
chant marine a fleet of combination passenger and cargo car- 
riers which would do much toward developing the Pacific coast’s 
trade with Europe. Passenger accommodations would be pro- 
vided for about 200 first-class passengers, according to plans 
that have been discussed. 

Commissioner Myers, recently discussing the project, said 
that such a service would increase the foreign market for Pacific 
coast fruits and would mean an export business in this trade 
amounting to at least $100,000,000 a year. Moreover, he pointed 
out, creation of the service would result in an enormous saving 
in the transportation of Pacific coast fruits to foreign markets 
and obviate the necessity of routing by way of New York. 

In addition to the opening of a greater market for Pacific 
coast fruits—the citrus of California and the apples of Oregon 
and Washington—Commissioner Myers said the projected line 
would increase tremendously the tourist travel from Europe to 
the Pacific coast and save the long trip across the. continent. 

In an effort to attract a greater volume of traffic to the port 
of Philadelphia, Geo. W. Edmonds, manager of the Ocean Traffic 
Bureau of that port, has addressed a communication to steam- 
ship lines serving the port asking that they include Philadelphia 
in transshipment agreements instead of stipulating that the 
transfer of cargo be made at New York as heretofore. 

The five steamers purchased by Calmar Steamship Corpora- 
tion from the Planet Line have been renamed and will be placed 
in service in January. Effective with the steamer Calmar from 
Baltimore January 7, and from Philadelphia January 15, the line 
will have a sailing every nine days. The name Calmar is a 
combination of the state of California and Maryland. Steamers 
operated by the line are named after a state or city ending 
with mar. 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


Denial of the petitions of the Argonaut and Isthmian lines 
for rehearing and oral argument before the Shipping Board in 
No. 45, Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles vs. Argonaut Steam- 
ship Line et al., is asked by other respondents in a petition filed 
with the board. The intercoastal lines that favor the order of 
the board as to requiring charges for split deliveries are the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company, the Arrow Line, the 
California & Eastern Steamship Company, the Dollar Steamship 
Line, the Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., the Munson 
McCormick Line, the Ocean Transport Company, Inc., the Quaker 
Line, the Transmarine Corporation and Williams Steamship 
Company, Inc. 

The applications of the Argonaut and Isthmian lines are 
identical in form except for some technical matters and are 
based almost entirely on the board’s finding that the expense of 
split delivery service is substantially more than that of carload 
deliveries, according to the other respondents. 

Both the lines seeking rehearing and argument, say the 
other intercoastal lines, relied on the testimony of a single wit- 
ness that the additional expense of their split deliveries was 
negligible but that the board found the testimony to be un- 
convincing. 

“The board,” they continue, “in reaching this conclusion, 
laid special emphasis on the fact that Argonaut and Isthmian 
Lines, along with the others, make a charge of 10 cents per 100 
pounds over the straight carload rate for splitting carload ship- 
ments into segments for delivery to consignees or receivers at 
one Pacific coast port. The propriety of that charge has not 
been questioned. ‘The board also referred to the practice of 
these and the other lines of charging at Atlantic coast ports 10 
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cents per 100 pounds over the carload rate for consolidating 
westbound less-than-carload shipments into carload lots. If 
consolidation and single port split delivery charges can be fixed 
(as they are) by carriers, how can it reasonably be argued that 
the respondent carriers in this case are not capable of fixing a 
proper charge for split delivery at several ports? 

“The repeated contention by Argonaut and Isthmian Lines 
that it is impossible for them to comply with the board’s order, 
has no foundation. It is incredible that carriers so aggressive 
and experienced in dealing with the multitudinous problems of 
the steamship business should suddenly lose their talent for 
figuring and imposing charges. What they and the others have 
done in the past can be done again. 

“Railroad companies have not found it impossible to fix 
extra charges for transit privileges on carload shipments. Such 
privileges are closely akin to split delivery service, and the 
charges therefor are uniform irrespective of the fact that in 
many instances it could scarcely cost the railroads anything. 

“Difficulty in figuring precise cost of a particular service 
does not require gratuitous service. The unprecedented help- 
lessness to which these two lines give voice may be due to over- 
emphasis of accounting problems to the neglect of a funda- 
mental principle of rate making. Not only the cost of the 
service to the carrier, but its value to the shipper must be con- 
sidered, and the carrier’s charge should include profit also. 
I. C. C. vs. Chicago & G. W. R. R. Co., 141 Fed. 1003, 1015; 
Southern Ry Co. vs. St. Louis Hay Co., 214 U. S. 297. In this 
proceeding the shippers admit the substantial service result- 
ing from split deliveries and many of them expressed willing- 
ness to pay for it. 

“In Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Chicago, Etc., R. 
R. Co., 186 U. S. 320, as well as in the Los Angeles Switching 
Case, 234 U. S. 294, the Supreme Court recognized the propriety 
of extra charges for additional service. In the former case the 
court upheld an extra charge imposed by carriers for the 
delivery of live stock to the Chicago stock yards. In the Los 
Angeles case spur track switching charges were forbidden in 
connection with a system-line haul on the ground that the 
spur tracks were part of the carriers’ terminal system and the 
spur track service involved no greater expense than team track 
delivery. It was merely a substitute service in switching car- 
loads of freight, the question of split delivery did not arise. 

“The suggestion that abrogation of the split delivery prac- 
tice would drive a considerable portion of the traffic of Argonaut 
and Isthmian Lines to the all-rail lines is without merit (even 
if true), in view of the Board’s finding that such practice con- 
stitutes undue and unreasonable preference and prejudice to 
certain persens and traffic. The decision in Cincinnati, N. O. 
& Tex. P. R. R. vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 U 
S. 197, does not permit absorbing charges to meet competition 
unless all shippers similarly situated are treated alike. The 
experience of the conference lines does not cause them to fear 
all-rail competition in the event of discontinuance of split 
delivery. Calamity need not be expected to follow compliance 
with the board’s order any more than it has followed (though 
prophesied) the elimination of various practices or rate reduc- 
tions, either in the history of the board or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“If the same stevedoring rate per ton is charged Argonaut 
and Isthmian Lines for split carload lots as for solid carloads, 
that would not justify their discriminatory practice. The ele- 
ment of time, usual basis for payment of longshoremen, can 
hardly have been overlooked by the stevedore in fixing his 
rate. If these lines are securing more stevedoring service for 
less money than their competitors, they are to be congratulated, 
and their stevedoring contracts might be illuminating to their 
competitors. 

“It is respectfully submitted that the applications by Argo- 
naut and Isthmian Lines be denied.” 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACT 


Objections of the United States Lines to the awarding of 
an ocean mail contract to the Roosevelt Lines on the proposed 
route from Baltimore and Norfolk to Hamburg, Germany, were 
scheduled to be heard by the interdepartmental subcommittee 
on ocean mail contracts January 3, according to an announce- 
ment by Assistant Postmaster General Glover, chairman. The 
United States Lines contends that the proposed route would 
adversely affect its north Atlantic trade. 


NEW SHIPPING TAX AT BEIRA 


On and after January 1, 1930, a new shipping tax, which is 
to be in the form of lighthouse and ‘buoy dues, is to be charged 
on all vessels using the port of Beira, Portuguese East Africa, 
according to a report to the Department of Commerce from 
Duwayne G. Clark, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Two pence is to be collected on each ton 
of cargo shipped or landed by each vessel up to the maximum 
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limit of the net tonnage of the particular vessel Exemption 
from this tax is allowed when the following are being handled; 
sugar, maize, maize meal, manioc, fruit, mafurra, seeds, fer- 
tilizers, mangrove bark, zinc, chrome ore and coal. 

Transshipments in the port between seagoing vessels 
with the exception of the aforementioned cargoes, are to pay ld. 
per ton, the receiving vessel paying a minimum tax of £1. 
Coasting ships and lighters are to pay a half-yearly fee of £5, 
with a 50 per cent reduction for Portuguese vessels. 

The following are exempt from paying the new tax: Vessels 
which enter the port solely owing to “Force majeure,” damages, 
or disembarcation of shipwrecked persons, vessels which enter 
only for the purpose of receiving orders, or to take fuel, pro- 
visions and water; warships of all countries, submarine cable 
ships and government ships not engaged in trade, port tugs, 
pontoons and all other small craft for local traffic. 


TANKER TRAFFIC THROUGH CANAL 


One hundred and two tank ships transited the Panama 
Canal in November, according to the Panama Canal Record. 
Tolls of $494,682.90 were collected on these transits. Cargo 
amounted to 510,352 tons, including 9,200 tons of coal-tar prod- 
ucts, 6,782 tons of cocoanut oil, and 494,370 tons of mineral oils. 
In point of net tonnage tanker traffic increased 29.1 per cent 
over the same traffic for the corresponding month a year ago, 
while cargo tonnage in tankers increased 17.6 per cent over the 
cargo tonnage of November, 1928. Tanker traffic comprised 
19.4 per cent of the total commercial transits through the canal 
in the month; made up 22.6 per cent of the total Panama Canal 
net tonnage; were the source of 22.0 per cent of the total tolls 
collected and carried 20.1 per cent of the total cargo in transit 
through the canal. 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 

American flag vessels in the ten months ended with October 
carried, by value, 31.9 per cent of the general imports and 34.5 
per cent of the domestic exports in the water-borne foreign trade 
of the United States, according to the monthly summary of 
foreign commerce issued by the Department of Commerce. The 
corresponding figures for the 1928 period were 32.1 for imports 
and 34.3 for exports. For October American vessels carried 
30.2 per cent of the imports and 34.8 per cent of the exports, as 
compared with 31.2 and 33.9, respectively, for October, 1928. 


INTEREST ON SHIP LOANS 


Legislation to provide that interest on loans for ships under 
the loan construction provisions of the Jones-White act shall 
not be higher while the vessels are in course of construction 
than when they are later put in active service is favored by 
Representative Free, of California. He said he would introduce 
a bill to meet a situation created by the Shipping Board having 
ruled that a higher rafe of interest should apply while a ship 
was in course of construction than when in active service. 


DELEGATION TO USE U. S. SHIP 


Secretary of State Stimson has advised Senator Jones, 
chairman of the Senate commerce committee, that the American 
delegation to the naval arms conference in London would use 
the George Washington, of the United States Lines, for the trip. 
Chairman Jones had previously written to Secretary Stimson 
with respect to reports that the members of the delegation would 
use foreign line ships and had stated he did not see why that 
should be so. The chairman thought the representatives of 
the American government should use American flag ships. 


MIDWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The sixth annual meeting of the Midwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
January 9. The meeting will be opened by the general chair- 
man, George A. Blair. His remarks will be followed by a report 
of the executive committee, presented by J. E. Bryan, secretary; 
report on general transportation conditions, by L. M. Betts, 
manager of the car service division, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and the district manager’s report, by W. D. Beck. 
Officers will be elected and the commodity committees will 
report as to prospective activity in the various lines of industry 
and agriculture and the railroad representatives will make 
their reports. J. M. Fitzgerald, assistant to chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, Eastern Roads, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon. 





The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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January 4, 1930 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Shippers of the country, through estimates of the shippers’ 
regional advisory boards, anticipate that carload shipments of 
the 29 principal commodities in the first quarter of 1930 (the 
months of January, February and March) will be approximately 
7,664,499 cars, a reduction of 43,905 cars below the correspond- 
ing period in 1929, or six-tenths of one per cent, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

The shippers’ regional advisory boards, covering the entire 
United States, furnish these estimates quarterly to the car 
service division so that the railways may have a guide as to 
the service they are to be called upon to perform in a given 
quarterly period. 

These estimates are based on the best information as to 
the outlook, so far as transportation requirements are concerned, 
obtainable at the present time by the commodity committees 
of the various boards. 

Of the thirteen shippers’ regional advisory boards, five 
anticipate an increase in their respective districts in trans- 
portation requirements for the first quarter of the year com- 
pared with the same period last year, while eight expect a 
decrease. In practically every instance, however, the variation, 
compared with the same period last year, is small. The five 
boards which estimate an increase over the same period in the 
preceding year are the Atlantic States, Allegheny, Ohio Valley, 
Central Western and Southwestern. 

Boards estimating a reduction are the New England, Great 
Lakes, Midwestern, Northwestern, Trans-Missouri-Kansas, South- 
eastern, Pacific Coast and Pacific Northwest boards. 

The estimate by each shippers’ regional advisory board as 
to what freight loadings by cars are anticipated for the 29 prin- 
cipal commodities in the first quarter of 1930 compared with 
the corresponding period in 1929 and the percentage of increase 
or decrease follows: 








Actual, Estimated, % of 
1929 1930 Increase 
SURE I 6.5 awe és vibe ede neaees 324,740 329,102 1.3 
Pe SL. £00004 cbb 5 00bh 0008 Sees OS 302,169 299,000 *1.0 
PCeNS, POOP CUNONE 6.0605 6davscceencsaie 237,649 224,692 5.5 
SPORE LAROS occ so5cccssccsccsecccsess 490,583 450,871 *8.1 
SE TN osc d orn. s ale 4s sino cinaeaie wisn 1,121,483 1,122,937 0.1 
ENN oars ccloib ba Siew isis o's) edisistte sie mioa suis 1,220,164 1,209,666 *0.9 
I Sona Sale dnt wb aie: bi Shen aes we wees 246,895 242,242 *1.9 
EINE 6 6-0 5.0-6:0 0.0 waicaneelens 429,731 412,425 *4.0 
ci ae 838,780 *2.4 
IOMMNNNOIE 55. 6:0 6106 .0ss0060:0:066'6:'s ; 546,216 1.4 
New England y 160,407 *3.6 
DEMERS TEU, o6ds ccnscndsvdcrsunses 775,570 782,712 0.9 
ME oe eink ca ccdeeusceweeuesesen 995,166 1,045,449 5.1 
MEL vandsnpeaesecnwaascsodareamen 7,708,404 7,664,499 *0.6 
*Decrease. 


Of the five boards that anticipate an increase in freight 
car requirements in the first quarter of 1930 compared with the 
same period in 1929, the Allegheny board ranks first due to 
the anticipated heavier movements particularly of coal, coke, 
petroleum and petroleum products, brick and clay products. In 
the Atlantic States board territory it is due to the anticipated 
heavier movement of various commodities, including coal and 
coke, petroleum and petroleum products; paper, paper board 
and prepared roofing; and in the Ohio Valley to grain; gravel, 
sand and stone; coal and coke; brick and clay products. In 
the Southwestern the commodities particularly affecting the 
increase are grain; flour and other mill products; citrus fruits; 
ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; cement, and 
sugar, syrup and molasses. In the Central Western the esfi- 
mated increase is due to the anticipated heavier movement of 
grain; farm implements; potatoes; ore and concentrates; ce- 
ment, and canned goods. 

Of the boards reporting reductions in the anticipated freight 
car requirements for the first quarter, the estimate for the 
Great Lakes board showed a reduction in shipments of auto- 
mobiles, ore and concentrates, iron and steel, machinery and 
boilers, and live stock, although a substantial increase is ex- 
pected in grain shipments. In connection with the anticipated 
reduction in shipments of automobiles, consideration must be 
Siven to the fact that the automobile industry in the first 
quarter last year was unusually active, with the result that 
the demand for freight cars for the movement of automobiles 
in 1929 was above the average. As to the other boards which 
estimate a reduction in freight car requirements during the 
coming three months there were fluctuations in the estimates 
as to the transportation needs of the various industries. While 
the composite picture shows a tendency downwards, for the 
most part the reductions are small. 

_In submitting reports to the car service division each board 
estimated what freight car requirements will be for the prin- 
cipal industries found in the territory covered by that board. 
On the basis of this information it is estimated that of the 29 
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commodities increases in transportation requirements will 
develop for 15, as follows: Flour, meal and other mill products; 
cotton seed and products, except oil; citrus fruits; potatoes; 
poultry and dairy products; coal and coke; salt; petroleum 
and petroleum products; sugar, syrup and molasses; cement; 
brick and clay products; agricultural implements and vehicles 
other than automobiles; fertilizers; paper, paper board and 
prepared roofing, arid canned goods. 

Commodities for which a decrease is estimated totaled 13, 
as follows: Grain; hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; fresh fruits, 
except citrus fruits; fresh vegetables, except potatoes; live 
stock; ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; lumber 
and forest products; iron and steel; lime and plaster; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts, and chemicals and explosives. 

Freight car requirements for machinery and boilers are 
expected to be practically the same as those for the first 
quarter of 1929. 

The estimate as to what transportation requirements will 
be for various commodities for the first quarter of 1930, com- 
pared with the same period in 1929, follows: 





—Carloadings— 
Actual, Estimated, % of 

Commodity 1929 1930 Increase 
IN, GE secsscenmediesazemeseneanees 365,114 348,409 *4.6 
Flour, meal and other mill products.. 235,609 239,144 1.5 
Eee, SEER GUE GUAR 6. 000sectcvecee 84,622 83,921 *.8 
GT Sikocanudetenah Neetcaeanieeed hae 66,927 62,235 *7.0 
Cotton seed and products, except oil.. 48,217 48,313 2 
CN IE 5. 6.0-5.65.6066004050000400060 46,751 47,753 2.1 
CEE TE TOI 6 Siokikc ce caveecusseesdce 46,304 42,175 *8.9 
NE cntdnd ca ddePiaaekons eben ¥eseues 63,970 64,660 1.1 
Other fresh vegetables..............0% 69,593 66,211 *4.9 
eee rr errr re 365,343 354,872 #2.9 
Poultry and dairy products........... 30,619 31,913 4.2 
oo ee eee rere 2,825,398 2,903,720 2.8 
Ore ONG CONCOMEFALES. ....ccccccccces 136,502 131,670 $3.5 
Gravel, sand and stone...........+.. 383,439 381,582 $.5 
 620t605s 2nd ned eiabagneenssaceekeus 29,529 30,513 3.3 
Lumber and forest products.........- 832,212 780,177 *6.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products... 509,490 528,220 3.7 
Sugar, syrup and molasses........... 48,266 49,503 2.6 
Ce eS a irre 539,582 514,868 *4.6 
Machinery and. boilers...........++.- 48,894 48,913 
CE, daiinand cds deasaspteeunnnes e408 109,444 113,102 3.3 
Brick and clay products...........+. 126,660 129,269 2.1 
TAmme anh GIRGUOR. < oo.o0:0.00:06600000066% 46,543 44,310 *4.8 
Agricultural implements and vehicles 

other than automobiles .......... 0,235 32,445 7.3 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........ 285,313 246,746 13.5 
Fertilizers, all kinds ...-..cccccccscecs 159,251 161,807 1.6 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roof- a 

BE oncesucts4s0b4s7506e4ecebeken 06 103,593 105,557 1.9 
Chemical and explosives........++.+. 28,610 28,234 *1.3 
Canned goods—all canned food prod- 

ucts (includes catsup, jams, jellie, 2 

olives, pickles, preserves, etc.).... 42,374 44,257 4.4 

Total all commodities listed...... 7,708,404 7,664,499 *.6 


*Decrease. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board has received and 
approved recently a total of 178 new applications for member- 
ship, bringing the total membership to 1,456. 

The 1929 administration received a vote of confidence at 
the board’s meeting, December 12, by unanimous reelection of 
all executive officers, as follows: General chairman, Royal E. 
Cook, traffic manager, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
vice general chairman, J. M. Belleville, general traffic manager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; chairman, ex- 
ecutive committee, R. Bruce Robinson, general traffic manager, 
Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon, O.; vice-chairman, 
executive committee, Charles Donley, traffic manager, U. 8S. 
Potters’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa.; general secretary, Ernest 
H. Gilbert, president, Gilbert-Davis Coal Company, Morgantown, 
W. Va., and secretary, Charles Brooks, assistant to the district 
manager, American Railway Association, car service division, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. G. Minnick, general manager, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa., continues as chairman of the board's 
railroad contact committee and C. F. Wolcott, district manager, 
American Railway Association, car service division, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as vice-chairman. 

The personnel of the executive committee for 1930 has been 
strengthened from the point of view of commodity and 
geographical representation through election of 14 additional 
members, thus bringing the total membership of the committee 
to 81, segregated by state representation as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania, 54; Ohio, 18; West Virginia, 6; and Maryland, 3. 

The board has succeeded in having its recommendation that 
railroads do not insist on having their company purchases 
(except coal) moved only in cars bearing marks of the pur- 
chasing road studied by the transportation division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. Considerable confusion, it is stated, 
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has resulted to shippers in this district from the practice and 
net losses to the railroads. 

Progress is reported in the campaigns for heavier loading of 
equipment and complete unloading of cars. The recommenda- 
tion for longer gondola cars has resulted in a substantial num- 
ber of that class of equipment being added to the rolling stock 
of carriers serving the board’s territorial jurisdiction. Several 
hundred 65-foot gondolas are included in the additions, even 
though the board’s recommendation covered only 48-foot 6-inch 
cars. The recommendation for longer cars was occasioned by 
changes in trade practices requiring greater lengths of structural 
and other steel. 

At request of the board, the carriers have signified their 
willingness to submit to prospective users plans for all kinds 
of new car equipment for their suggestions and approval, to the 
end that it shall be of such design and construction as to provide 
for maximum efficiency, economy and safety in their use, both 
by the carrier and the user. 

The board has been instrumental in causing a review to 
be made by the American Railway Association into the practice 
of coal shippers of accumulating so-called “unbilled” loads await- 
ing sale or for other reasons. 


U. S. EMPLOYES AND AIR TRAVEL 

The Federal Traffic Board has addressed a letter to 46 air 
lines for the purpose of ascertaining whether the lines would 
honor transportation requests for travel by airplane and what 
concessions they would offer to government employes traveling 
on government business. Only the Standard Air Lines, Inc., 
Paul Braniff Air Lines and the S. A. T. Flying Service have 
offered thus far any sustantial reduction. These lines would 
meet the rail and Pullman fares. 

The board is investigating the matter with a view to estab- 
lishing regulations governing the use of airplanes by govern- 
ment employes for trips required in the course of their duties. 
If arrangements are made for use of airplanes at a cost, for a 
given trip, of not to exceed the railroad and Pullman fare be- 
tween the same points, use of airplanes at such rates will be 
authorized for emergencies, it is understood. 





AIR FARES REDUCED 


Sweeping reductions in air fares, effective January 2, on the 
Stout Air Lines, operating passenger transport planes between 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, have been announced by Stanley 
E. Knauss, vice-president and general manager. The new fares 
approximate 7% cents per mile, or slightly more than rail fare 
plus Pullman charges, according to the announcement. The 
rates will be in effect on the Stout Lines through January, 
February and March. This is the third reduction made on the 
Detroit-Cleveland division this year and the second on the 
Detroit-Chicago division. Under the new schedule, the air fare 
from Detroit to Cleveland will be $10 and from Detroit to Chi- 
cago, $18. The reduced rates also will be effective between the 
three terminal cities and Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, South Bend 
and Toledo, where intermediate stops are made. The reduction 
in fares has been made to encourage a more widespread use 
of the air lines in the winter months, it is stated. Transporta- 
tion between the airports and the downtown districts in Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago is included in the air fares. 


THE AVIATION OUTLOOK FOR 1930 


(By Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics) 

All visible indications point to a sound and progressive 
development of commercial aeronautics during the new year. 
Extension of the federal airway system will be continued; new 
and additional air mail contracts will undoubtedly be awarded, 
and still greater use of air transport services for passengers 
and merchandise may confidently be looked forward to. These 
and other developments will be carried forward in an orderly 
fashion and may be expected to add to the stability of the foun- 
dation upon which the future is to be built. 

Developments in prospect for the new year will be favored 
by the momentum established by the accomplishments of 1928. 
Substantial increases were made during the year by established 
enterprises; about 16,000,000 miles were flown in scheduled oper- 
ation in the United States during 1929, as against 10,675,000 in 
1928; 85,000 passengers were carried and 8,000,000 pounds of 
mail transported over scheduled airways in 1829, as against 
49,000 passengers and 4,000,000 pounds of mail in 1928; estab- 
lished airway mileage increased to more than 35,000 miles in 
1929, as against 16,000 in 1928. Miscellaneous flying has in- 
creased in this country from an estimated 18,000,000 miles in 
1926 to 30,000,000 miles in 1927 to 60,000,000 miles in 1928, to 
125,000,000 miles in 1929—citing these increases as being of 
especial economic significance. 

Outstanding developments during the year include the un- 
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precedented linking of airlines with railroads, steamship service, 
and automobile bus lines; increased air-craft production, which 
has grown from about 300 in 1921 to more than 6,000 in 1929; 
increased exports, which during the first half of 1929 exceeded 
the aggregate for the full year of 1928 by more than 41 per 
cent, and the marked increases registered by all types of 
aeronautic licenses issued by the Department of Commerce. 
Further developments during the year include the development 
of the “mechaviator,’ a mechanical robot pilot; the improve- 
ment of the radio range beacon and other instruments for in- 
creasing the safety of all types of flying; the earth-girdling 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin in less than 22 days; the new speed 
record of more than 328 miles per hour attained in the Schneider 
Cup races; the trip from New York to Los Angeles and return 
in less than 37 hours’ flying time; the epochal flight to the 
south pole, and the initiation of construction of the world’s 
largest dirigible. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: A. R. Atkinson, Houston, Tex.; James Leonard 
Briggs, Rome, N. Y.; Willard E. Brown, Norfolk, Va.; Thomas 
M. Bertch, San Antonio, Tex.; E. W. Bond, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Harold A. Barnett, Omaha, Neb.; Bernard B. Bowen, New 
Orleans, La.; Wilkie B. Cunnyngham, Jefferson City, Mo.; James 
C. Cross, Omaha, Neb.; W. J. Chisholm, Toledo, O.; W. C. Clark, 
Shreveport, La.; C. E. Collett, Sidney, Mont.; P. H. Campbell, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; John L. Doggett, Jacksonville, Fla.; J. L. 
Doggett, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla.; E. V. De Mers, Denver, Colo.; 
Francis A. Donnelly, New York, N. Y.; Arthur N. Eastin, Ke- 
wanee, Ill.; Chester H. Elliott, Tulsa, Okla.; O. P. Easterwood, 
Clayton, N. M.; Allan L. Flinn, St. Paul, Minn.; Walter S. 
Fenton, Rutland, Vt.; W. A. Glesmer, Barberton, O.; C. H. 
Gold, Wilmington, Del.; Patrick J. Gaffney, New Britain, Conn.; 
G. S. Hess, Mishawaka, Ind.; W. R. Henry, Shreveport, La.; 
Lloyd B. Hughes, Oakland, Calif.; William L. Hyndman, Ho- 
quiam, Wash.; O. T. Helpling, Los Angeles, Calif.; George E. 
Holmes, New York, N. Y.; Valentine B. Havens, New York, 
N. Y.; George R. Horn, Wilmington, Del.; W. E. Hustleby, St. 
Paul, Minn.; John T. Henry, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. A. Heinze, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul M. Hewitt, Kansas City, Mo.; Albert 
E. Huff, Kansas City, Mo.; Henry F. Iverson, Long Island City, 
N. Y.; H. J. Jackson, South Bend, Ind.; F. A. Johnson, Olympia, 
Wash.; Charles E. Johnson, Yreka, Calif.; William L. Johnson, 
Sandusky, O.; Frank J. Krantz, Minneapolis, Minn.; Jimmie 
Taylor Kelly, Houston, Tex.; Robert M. Kerr, Portland, Ore.; 
Thomas Francis King, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Kyle, Dayton, 0.; 
William P. Libby, North Plymouth, Mass.; W. B. Lewis, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Earl C. McClintic, Bound Brook, N. J.; F. L 
McManus, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eugene E. Maschal, Salina, Kan.; 
C. F. M. Morris, Norfolk, Va.; W. F. Morris, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; R. D. Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; M. M. Mount, Waco, Tex.; 
Timothy M. Mulderig, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles S. Nelson, New 
York, N. Y.; Cromer G. Nelson, Chicago, Ill.; G. A. Olson, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; John C. Orlowski, San Francisco, Calif.; John 
Paul Pinkerton, Tampa, Fla.; Randolph E. Paul, New York, 
N. Ohman, Minneapolis, Minn.; R. P. Paterson, Detroit, Minn.; 
N. Y.; Harry W. Robertson, New York, N. Y.; Russell G. 
Stidolph, New York, N. Y.; R. D. Sandberg, Winona, Miss.; 
Walter L. Suplee, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. T. Sindel, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Edward Shea, Chicago, Ill.; William R. Settgas, New 
York, N. Y.; Bernard A. Springrose, St. Louis, Mo.; D. M. 
Swobe, San Francisco, Calif.; Colin A. Smith, Denver, Colo.; 
David A. Small, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank H. Traux, New York, 
N. Y.; Edward W. Taylor, Hopedale, Mass.; O. Trahan, Wint- 
field, La.; C. A. Talley, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry M. Tarr, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Alexander D. Whittemore, New York, N. Y.; 
J. D. Watson, St. Louis, Mo.; Martin C. Welsh, Raymond, Wash.; 
Carl E. Werthenbach, Mason City, Ia.; Arthur C. Wangaard, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; C. M. Wann, Jackson, Miss.; A. B. Zim- 
merman, Omaha, Neb. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT OF SMALL FIRM 
(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 


A recent article in Printers’ Ink describes the traffic mat- 
agement method successfully used by a small firm whose traffic 
department has cost less than $5,000 in the past five years. 
The services of an outside traffic agency are utilized on al 
annual contract basis for determining freight rates in necessary 
cases, the recommended routings being noted on the file card 
for each customer and followed thereafter unless unwarranted 
delay is experienced. 

A clerk is made responsible for traffic matters as part of 
his regular duties. Attention to securing the reduction of rates 
and the collection of loss and damage claims is claimed to havé 
saved the company several thousand dollars more than the total 
cost of traffic administration. 
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An American Merchant Marine @art2) 


Last of a Series of Fourteen Articles Written for The Traffic World by Lewis C. Sorrell, Professor 
of Transportation, University of Chicago 


present is to obtain an American registered merchant 

marine, under private ownership and operation if 
possible, capable of carrying the greater part of our over- 
seas foreign trade. It is assumed that it will cost more to 
transport goods in such ships than in foreign ships, when 
cost is interpreted to mean freight rates plus allowances re- 
ceived from the taxpayers, and when it is considered only 
from the point of view of the people of the United States. 
The desirability of this policy is a question that must be 
broken into three questions: (1) the desirability of an Amer- 
ican registered merchant marine; (2) privately owned and 
operated; (3) capable of carrying the greater portion of our 
overseas foreign commerce. 

The first argument is that such a merchant marine is 
needed to protect and promote our foreign trade. The pro- 
tection desired is against insufficiency’ of overseas carrying 
facilities and against undue discrimination in rates and serv- 
ices against American exporters and importers in favor of 
their foreign competitors. American foreign trade was sev- 
erely hampered during the Boer War and during the recent 
Great War, when English shipping, which had carried so 
large a portion of our commerce, was diverted to the more 
pressing needs of the British Empire. In 1926, the British 
coal strike necessitated heavy importations of coal overseas 
and much tonnage was diverted to that end and away from 
the ports where American cotton and grain awaited export. 
Only the breaking out of idle shipping by the United States 
Shipping Board saved the farmers of the United States a 
heavy loss. Even in peace-time foreign controlled shipping 
may not accord the United States as good service as that 
enjoyed by European countries. The lack of direct shipping 
services from United States to the Mediterranean and 
Levant, prior to the war, and the lack of frequent and reg- 
ular service to South America, Africa, and Australia, so it 
is affirmed, caused long delays to America consignments 
through trans-shipments. Commerce requires frequent and 
regular service. Other things being approximately equal, the 
country with the superior delivery service tends to get the 
trade. European nations enjoyed superior steamship service 
to these common, competitive markets and the American ex- 
porter was correspondingly handicapped. 

The close affiliations of foreign shipping with foreign 
mercantile interests, manifested in the form of interlocking 
directorates and ownership, presents the possibility of con- 
trolling the policy of such steamship lines in the interest of 
our foreign competitors. When these steamship companies 
accorded such merchants lower rates to competitive markets 
than those received by American shippers, it was difficult for 
the latter to resist the conclusion that undue discrimination 
was being practiced? and was due to the control exercised by 
his competitors. The same conclusion appeared warranted 
when the service given European firms was faster, or more 
frequent, or more often direct. High ocean freights exacted 
by foreign shipping in times of tonnage scarcity appeared to 
the American as an unwarranted exaction. Repeatedly, in- 
stances were cited where important information concerning 
the shipments of American firms was acquired by foreign 


A S previously shown, the policy of the United States at 
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competitors, presumably through the agency of foreign ship- 
ping controlled by foreign firms. 

Protection of American foreign commerce against such 
occurrences would, of course, tend to promote it, but positive 
arguments are also advanced. The advertising value of de- 
livery wagons maintained by department stores and of freight 
cars owned by shippers suggested an advertising value for 
United States shipping to our foreign commerce. The argu- 
ment, however, is stronger than mere analogy. The idea is 
that an American steamship line, operating regularly over a 
certain route, would actively promote the foreign trade of 
the United States in much the same way as American rail- 
roads do. Because of their anxiety to carry goods, they 
would be alert to opportunities for the sale of American 
goods in those markets to which they go. They would estab- 
lish contacts between buyer and seller, and even grant low 
promotional? rates if necessary to get the business. Such an 
argument would assume that the Munson Line would better 
promote business between the United States and South 
America than would its English-owned competitor. To an 
American, familiar with the vitality of market competition 
in railway policies, such a contention would seem probable 
enough. The promotional argument draws added force from 
the changing character of American foreign trade. For- 
merly the greater part of our export trade consisted of raw 
materials and agricultural products and our imports, of man- 
ufactured goods. European nations needed the former and 
our markets for the latter and they could be depended upon 
to supply the necessary shipping. Nations lacking in food- 
stuffs and raw materials, so the generalization goes, will pro- 
vide the shipping necessary to get them, and this shipping 
can carry the manufactured products outbound at advan- 
tageous rates.. But today United States is exporting a larger 
volume of manufactured goods, a large part of which goes 
to competitive markets, and likewise is importing many essen- 
tial raw materials and foodstuffs. In this altered situation, 
the United States can no longer depend on the self-interest 
of foreign countries to supply essential shipping services. 


The National Defense Argument 


The fighting navy requires colliers, transport ships, and 
a trained naval reserve. It also requires fast ships capable 
of rapid conversion into armed cruisers in time of war. A 
properly planned merchant marine can render much assist- 
ance in these matters. If a country does not have such a 
merchant marine, naval preparedness would seem to require 
idle shipping held in reserve for the purposes named above, 
as well as an idle personnel. With a merchant marine, the 
ships and men may be gainfully employed in peace-time, and 
then may be shifted to martial employment when needed. 
Here, as elsewhere, transportation appears to have a joint- 
cost connection with national defense; both may be provided 
together at less cost than they can be provided separately. 
Naval parity based on fighting craft only is a delusion. 
Great Britain may agree to maintain only as many capital 
ships as the United States, but, if the former has considerable 
merchant shipping capable of conversion to war purposes and 
the latter has little, then the parity is not real. 

Although a distinct consideration, the shipyard aspect 
must not be overlooked. Presumably, shipyards are vital to 
national defense, if shipping is. In peace time, the yards must 

2? And this might hold in spite of the conference system of rate 


making. or an American line would participate in the conference, and 
protect American interests in the agreements. 
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depend on battleships, coastwise shipping and overseas ship- 
ping. Under agreements to restrict the fighting tonnage, the 
shipyards lose employment. In recent years the coastwise ship- 
ping built in the United States has not been large in volume; 
probably the surplus tonnage of the board has affected that. 
In any event, the question must be raised whether it is not 
necessary for the maintenance of shipyards in the United States, 
at a high degree of efficiency, that a considerable tonnage of 
overseas shipping be built each year. 


The Cost Argument 


Admitting that it will cost the American people more to 
utilize the services of American ships rather than those of 
foreign merchant navies, an issue is raised concerning the 
meaning of cost. American ships, presumably, can charge no 
higher rates* than foreign ships; therefore, in order to meet 
their higher operating costs, they must receive some aid from 
the taxpayer. In this sense the cost will be greater than would 
be the cost of shipping via foreign-owned steamship lines. But 
this calculation does not include all the elements of cost in- 
volved in the policy of neglecting to maintain an American 
merchant marine. The joint-cost relation between national de- 
fense and merchant shipping has already been mentioned. Con- 
ceivably, the maintenance of an efficient merchant marine might 
reduce somewhat the expense of maintaining a fighting navy. 
The intangible costs of markets lost because of high freight 
rates and inadequate service, when foreign-owned shipping lines 
were diverted to national purposes must likewise be taken into 
the equation, even though it is difficult to estimate them. In 
a sense, the United States may be called on to pay an annual 
premium to insure the presence of an indisipensable minimum 
of shipping tonnage and to avoid the risk of being left without 
any. Thus, many firms in their private economy maintain fleets 
of motor trucks in spite of the fact that they might obtain 
lower charges by employing common carriers. The motives 
are various, but one important aspect is that they have under 
their own control an indispensable minimum of carrying capacity. 
Again, the experience of the United States in attempting hastily 
to build up a merchant marine under adverse circumstanées, 
suggests that even a policy of annual subsidies to private or 
governmental operators may be less costly. Say that the fleet 
constructed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation between 1917 
and 1921 only cost a billion and a half dollars more than the 
same fleet constructed in peace time should have cost; obvi- 
ously this sum would have furnished a substantial subsidy to 
a large amount of shipping for many years. 

The cost issue is similar to that involved in any scheme of 
protective tariffs. A duty on dyes presumably enables the 
American manufacturer to increase his prices beyond what 
would prevail if foreign dyes were admitted free of duty. Thefe- 
fore, they cost the American consumer more than they otherwise 
would. But a plant capable of manufacturing certain dyes can 
also be converted into a munitions factory. Therefore, in peace 
time we have a chemical plant and in wartime a munitions 
establishment. In order to have the latter available when 
needed, it must be protected against economic destruction by 
foreign competition. And it is affirmed that merchant shipping 
is as essential to the welfare of the nation as steel, woolen 
cloth, dyes, and numerous other products, whose producers work 
under the protection of a favoring tariff system. The cost to 
be considered is not simply the shipping costs of a single year, 
but the aggregate of costs to the nation over a series of years. 


The Negative Argument 


The strongest argument against the policy is founded on the 
economic principle of specialization—let those individuals and 
countries perform those services for which they are best fitted. 
If Germany can produce chemicals more cheaply than the United 
States can, the latter should buy from Germany and devote its 
energy to producing some other commodity for which it is 
better fitted than Germany. The same principle holds true 
as regards services. Hence, if England and Japan can operate 
merchant shipping more advantageously than the United States, 
we should utilize their services. By doing so the total wealth 
of all nations is enhanced. The argument is sound, but it over- 
looks the political factor. It assumes no interruption of com- 
mercial intercourse between the nations of the earth. It as- 
sumes that trade will be as free from artificial restrains, when 
carried. on between the United States and France, as when it 
is conducted between California and New York. And this is 
an economic ideal to which systems of protective tariffs and 
ship subsidies do violence. While in some respects we are 
living in a world economy, predominantly we are. still living in 
a nationalistic one. 

A general denial is entered that a nation needs its own 
shipping to develop its foreign commerce. It is affirmed that 
the foreign trade of the United States did not languish prior 


3 This would be the case unless American shipping had a monopoly. 
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to 1914, when so small a portion of our foreign trade wag 
carried in American shipping; on the contrary, it enjoyed a 
steady growth. The significance of the changed position of 
the United States from a debtor to a creditor country is also 
adduced. Prior to the war, the United States was a debtor na- 
tion; it exported more than it imported and, thus, met the 
foreign interest charge on that excess of indebtedness. Like- 
wise, it imported services in the form of shipping, international 
banking, costly foreign husbands with hereditary titles, and 
much foreign scenery; all this helped to establish the balance 
of exchanges between the United States and other countries. 
In spite of this altered position, the same policy still prevails. 
The United States still insists on exporting more goods than 
it imports. It likewise insists now on importing fewer services 
in the form of shipping, insurance, banking, and the like. It 
attempts to “see America first,” thus keeping the scenery trade 
at home. Perhaps (though probably not a movement for the 
acquisition of “American husbands—at least on the first at- 
tempt’”—may make headway. And there are many billions of 
American capital abroad requiring annual interest payments 
and ultimate repayment. We insist that these shall be duly 
paid. Likewise, we desire that they should not be paid in gold 
—at least not with too much gold, for that would cause too 
great a price inflation in the United States. Now, if we decline 
to accept goods, gold, services, scenery, or foreign husbands, 
how can we continue indefinitely to export commodities? This 
viewpoint emphasizes the connection between our shipping policy 
and our general foreign trade policy. 


General Appraisal of the Arguments 


Assuming the future occurrence of wars and trade conflicts, 
the desirability of some shipping under the American flag avail- 
able for overseas trade seems warranted. It is possible that 
the coastwise shipping might be developed to a point where it 
would provide proper support to the fighting navy; but that 
would not meet foreign trade needs without sacrificing domestic 
waterway transport. Considering cost from the national long- 
run point of view, there is no impelling reason for believing 
that an American merchant marine would cost more than it is 
worth, benefits likewise being measured in terms of national 
welfare. If national economic barriers could be obliterated, the 
free trade argument should prevail. The changing character of 
the foreign trade of the United States seems to be an effective 
answer to the negative argument that our foreign trade did not 
suffer prior to the Great War. A policy of insisting on carrying 
the greater part of our foreign commerce overseas in American 
shipping is not inconsistent with a general foreign trade policy 
even under present day conditions, providing we are willing to 
accept payments in other kinds of services or in commodities. 
But the effect of our protective tariff policy on shipping is not 
to be ignored.* 


Why a Privately Owned and Operated Marine? 


Since this question is but a part of the larger question con- 
cerning the wisdom of government ownership and/or operation 
of public utilities, three groups of considerations emerge: (1) 
Those relating to the general expedience of the government of 
the United States embarking upon a policy of ownership of such 
utilities generally; (2) those that are peculiar to the overseas 
shipping industry itself; (3) those drawn from experience with 
the particular method of government ownership and operation of 
shipping in the United States in the last ten years. Thus, un- 
der (1) one might affirm that the United States government is 
not well fitted to manage public utilities; under (2) one might 
allege that even if the government could operate the railroads 
with a fair degree of success, it cannot handle shipping; under 
(3) one would dwell on the defects of government operation 
as experienced under the Shipping Board regime. 

Limitations of space prevent a review of the fairly well- 
known contentions advanced under (1) above as regards rail- 
roads and light and power utilities. Some of them would apply 
to shipping and some would not. But attitudes generally preva 
lent in the United States today render a consideration of those 
arguments, in the instant case, largely useless. Superficially, 
there appears to be no important demand for government owl: 
ership and operation of shipping; only an insistence that the 
government withdraw at the earliest possible moment. There 


4Two other arguments are encountered. Frequently it is still 
urged that, by employing American shipping, we would keep at home 
some $760,000,000 annually paid out in ocean freights for carrying our 
goods. The contention is childish, but popular. The capital and labor 
needed to earn that 700 millions could be more profitably employed 
at other tasks within or without the United States. Presumably, it 
is so employed or it would automatically turn to shipping. Again, 
a disposition is sometimes encountered to minimize the importance 0 
our foreign trade in comparison with our domestic trade. The argu- 
ment might take the form of decrying an effort to tax domestic tradé 
to provide shipping in the interest of foreign trade. It is true that 
countries have given foreign trade an undue emphasis in their pro- 
motional policies, but it will not do to minimize the importance 0 
foreign trade to the United States. 
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is a demand for an American merchant marine and for govern- 
ment operation of it, if private ownership is impossible. Fur- 
thermore, there is no demand that the government should ac- 
quire all the ocean merchant marine needed to carry the greater 
part of our commerce; at the most only an insistence that 
government ships now operating over certain trade routes shall 
not be withdrawn until assurance of private operation of Amer- 
ican shipping over such routes is given. 

Again, the present method of government management is 
not the only conceivable one, nor is it wholly devoid of private 
operation aspects, for the management and operation to a 

7 considerable degree have been confided to private firms, under 
| several types of managing-operators’ contracts. That method 
7 must be considered to include the policy of disposing of services 
; over such routes to private American firms only on condition 
that the service shall be maintained for a prescribed number 
of years. The issue, therefore, is not the academic one of the 
abstract merits of private operation on the one hand and vari- 
ous assumed types of government operation on the other. The 
; practical issue is whether private operation of American ship- 
ping under assumed conditions of permanence is preferable to 
government ownership and operation as it has been practiced 
in the last ten years, assuming, of course, that some government 
aid will be necessary to insure that permanence. 

When the question is thus presented, the argument is rather 
one-sided. There are those who grumble at the policy of paying 
subsidy to private-profit enterprises; if the service must be 
maintained at the expense of the taxpayer, they are inclined to 
feel it should be given to a government owned agency. It is 
dificult to see how anyone who votes for a protective tariff 
on woolen cloth, to enrich such producers at the expense of 
consumers, could take logical exception on that ground to the 
subsidy policy. Again, the feeling may exist that the surrender 
of these routes to private operators means impermanence of 
American shipping on those routes. But, assuming long-time 
contracts, with proper government aid, such private operation 
possesses a fair degree of permanence. And it is likely that 
such private operation would be as permanent as most govern- 
mental policies are, since the latter are subject to the vicissitudes 
of party politics. 

The traditional (and somewhat uncritically theoretical) atti- 
tude in the United States toward government ownership of 
business enterprise gives a bias toward private ownership of 
the merchant marine. The operating losses of shipping under 
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: the Shipping Board management, which have necessitated annual 
7 dipping into the treasury, have created disgust.’ But the strong- 
. est argument for private ownership (and consequently private 
‘ operation® is that government operation by the Emergency Fleet 
it Corporation under Shipping Board control encounters many 

handicaps to successful operation which private operation would 

not face. (1) The private profit incentive is lacking in gov- 

ernment operation; managers do not stand or fall on their 
n- capacity to make the enterprise pay; if it does not pay, there 
n B is the taxing power as a source of funds; depreciation, interest 
1) on investment, and taxation may be, and frequently are, dis- 
of regarded in public enterprise accounting. The test of success 
h is public welfare, which is always a vague, ill-defined, disputable, 
1s but not an exacting, test. (2) The incentives for subordinate 
th executives and higher ranking employes are apt to be weaker 
of in the government-managed business. Low salaries, generally 
n- prevalent in government, are not counterbalanced by honor for 
is such persons. The chances of advancement to the top are 
ht poor; the top will be tenanted by those politically acceptable, 
is and not by those technically efficient. Government positions 
er are stepping stones to important positions in private business; 
yn <" the labor turnover in government bureaus is apt to be 
ll- (3) Government management of shipping means control by 
il- congressional committees; this means that the defects found in 
ly political rate-making are also encountered here. Congress must 
ae make annual appropriations; hence, it must interrogate Ship- 
se ping Board Officials. Since committee personnel changes with 
ly, pach election, education of the “committee directorate” is con- 
m- (je Stantly necessary.’ Congressmen appear to ask questions fre- 
he quently to support some preconceived notion rather than to 
re ——— the efficiency of management. Probably one accus- 

voy to private business practice would say that there is too 
till of c unwholesome publicity, since the hearings are matters 
me : Public record. Into the record go instances of internal dis- 
id , —— and strife within the board and between the board and 
a om Fleet Corporation heads; salaries of all the personnel, even 
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bepeaee, ae this attitude is somewhat unfair. Shipping has been 
then styeu;,/t is unfair to condemn the board for such losses and 
wefates oe private operators out of the treasury, unless the private 
of reduc 4 i reduce that deficit. Some operators have made a show 
on ced losses following the transfer of services to private opera- 


6 _ Py : . 
rwnerenvate ownership means also private operation; government 
S‘ip may mean either government operation or private operation. 
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opinions of executives concerning the fitness of their subordi- 
nates; intimate details concerning the operating revenues, ex- 
penses, profits and losses on given routes and ships. All this 
information, of course, is available to competitors. 

(4) Probably, too, private business would conclude that ship 
operation by the government is too much hampered by restric- 
tion and insufficient opportunity for the play of individual initi- 
ative exists. Operators must conform to the desires of the 
Fleet Corporation, which, in turn, must obey the Shipping Board, 
which, again, is subject to Congress. Ocean shipping is not 
a monopolized, standardized industry, like the Post Office. Suc- 
cessful competition with foreign privately operated steamships 
often requires quick action. If such a matter requires six 
months or more of meditation by the Shipping Board before 
decision, the need for decision will probably have passed. 
Shipping Board officials themselves have declared that govern- 
ment operation sometimes prevents the necessary degree of 
elasticity in the making of ocean freights. Furthermore, political 
interference may extend into operating matters. Say that the 
fleet officials conclude from motives of economy that certain 
services should be abandoned or some routes consolidated; cer- 
tain ports object; interested congressmen protest; or services 
are offered for sale; objections are advanced by unsuccessful 
bidders; and again the inevitable hearings. 

(5) The very fact that government operation is regarded 
as temporary is itself a disadvantage. Shipping Board officials 
have frankly stated that they regarded their service as tem- 
porary. Such a condition hardly permits a proper esprit du 
corps among the rank and file and it reacts, too, on the shipper. 
The latter prefers to deal with those who are in business for 
the long run. 

It is not difficult to arrive at the conclusion that government 
operation under such handicaps is not as effective as private 
operation would be.® 


3. Why a Merchant Marine to Carry the Greater Portion 
of Our Overseas Foreign Commerce? 


The merchant marine act specifies that the marine should 
be sufficient to carry the “greater portion” of our overseas for- 
eign commerce, presumably 51 per cent at least. It may be 
that this is exactly the amount needed to safeguard our com- 
merce against interruption and to support the fighting navy, 
but the writer has never seen any demonstration of it. These 
purposes might require less than that percentage, or more. If 
it is anything more than the assertion of a vague right to carry 
half our commerce, coupled with the belief that other nations 
would readily concede this application of 50-50 methodology, the 
logical basis for it has not been shown.’ 


Methods of Assisting a Private Merchant Marine 


Assuming the desirability of a privately owned merchant 
marine under the American flag and assuming the necessity 
of some form of governmental assistance to obtain it, the next 
problem is as to what are the most appropriate forms of aid. 
In all commercial countries and at different times a variety of 
aids have been employed. Discriminating customs duties; dis- 
criminating tonnage dues; preferential rail rates on shipments 
carried in the national shipping; loans at low interest rates for 
ship construction purposes; remission of certain kinds of taxes 
on national shipping, including refunds of Suez Canal dues; 
payments for maintaining in the merchant marine seamen and 
officers available for the fighting navy; payments for construct- 
ing merchant ships so that they may be converted into armed 
cruisers in time of war; liberal payments for carrying the mails 
or for maintaining service to certain ports over a period of 
years; requirement that government officials shall prefer the 
national shipping; requiring that defined proportions of the emi- 
grant (or immigrant) trade shall use the national shipping or 
creating conditions that induce them to do so; payment of out- 
right bounties without the requirement of any specified service— 
these constitute the more familiar methods employed. Some 
of them attempt to increase the revenues of the national ship- 
ping by creating incentives for patronage by shippers or trav- 
elers. Thus, discriminating customs duties supposedly would 
render it more expensive to import goods into the United States 
via foreign flagships and would enable American ships to de- 
mand higher freight rates than their competitors. This would 


7It is somewhat amusing to observe how the same old issues recur 
at each hearing. Shipping Board officials appear to have found out 
what these are and they have adopted standardized texts. Thus, no 
hearing is complete without an explanation of the different kinds of 
tons, and without an insertion in the record of the study made in 
1922 of the different kinds ot government aid to shipping. 

® Most of the arguments in the preceding paragraphs are couched 
in general terms. Numerous specific instances can be found in the 
various Shipping Board or subsidy hearings from 1922 to date. 

®In the Journal of Political Economy, October, 1922, p. 702, E. 8S. 
Gregg, formerly of the transportation division of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, gives a somewhat unflattering explanation. 
The incident there related by Mr. Gregg is not known to the writer, 
and, therefore, he declines to give it any further circulation. 
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tend to offset the greater cost of operating American vessels. 
Others tend to reduce the costs of the national shipping. Thus, 
low interest rates would reduce somewhat the annual charges on 
capital account. In other cases the government itself increases 
the gross revenues of the carriers operating under the national 
flag. 

Consideration of each of these methods and of foreign 
experience with them is impossible within the necessary limita- 
tions of space. The merchant marine act of 1920 favored dis- 
criminating customs duties, discriminating tonnage dues, pref- 
erential rail rates, loans at low interest rates, and remission of 
income taxes on the net income of American built vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade, provided sums equal to the taxes so 
remitted should be invested in American built shipping. The 
act of 1928 offered more liberal loan provisions, long time mail 
contracts with more liberal payments, and naval reserve aids. 
The discussion will be mainly confined to these methods.” 


Discriminating Customs Duties 


This method would impose greater duties on imports if car- 
ried in foreign shipping than if carried in the national shipping. 
It may have general application or it may be confined to the 
indirect trades. For example, if general in application, British 
imports into United States in British vessels would be required 
to pay the higher duty. If confined to indirect trades, imports 
from England in British vessels would have the same rate of 
duty as when imported in American vessels, but imports from 
Brazil in British vessels would carry the higher rates of duty. 
The United States has commercial treaties with many com- 
mercial countries under which the contracting parties agree 
either that the shipping of each country shall have equal treat- 
ment with the national shipping in the ports of the other con- 
tracting party or to accord most-favored-nation treatment to 
each other’s shipping. Practically, the effect is the same—to 
prevent the use of this method without violating or abrogating 
these treaties. The merchant marine act of 1920, therefore, 
recorded the judgment of Congress that the provisions of such 
treaties which prevented the United States from employing these 
methods, ought to be abrogated, and directed the President to 
give the notice required in the treaties. Inasmuch as many of 
the treaties provided no method of abrogating one provision 
without nullifying the entire instrument, and inasmuch as con- 
siderable question existed concerning the legality of this provi- 
sion of the merchant marine act, three presidents have refused 
to carry out the mandate. 

The method, nevertheless, is dear to merchant marine 
propagandists. The chief argument for it is historical. It is 
alleged that the United States employed this method from 1791 
on and that shipping under the United States flag enjoyed a 
sturdy development. Competent critics seem to have demolished 
this argument as affording any hope for successful application 
today. United States did employ the method in those early dec- 
ades and it probably did prove to be of assistance, but the con- 
ditions were vitally different. The United States then had no 
economic handicap on the successful operation of shipping. 
Such handicaps as did exist were chiefly of political origin—that 
is, the discriminations generally employed by other nations 
against our shipping. The United States favored the abandon- 
ment of such weapons but, until other countries would agree, this 
nation employed the discriminating duty in order to compel the 
other nations to abandon them, As fast as other countries re- 
linquished it, the United States did likewise. It is assentially a 
political weapon; its effectiveness lies largely in its capacity to 
countervail other political methods; it is not regarded as effec- 
tive in aiding a merchant marine whose inferiority is economic. 

The position of the United States is weak in this matter. 
Shipping is more essential to the economic life of other countries 
than to that of the United States. Application of this method 
would certainly lead to retaliation, in which United States would 
be the loser. The tonnage of our exports considerably exceeds 
the imports, especially in the trade with those countries able and 
willing to retaliate. In that case, American shipping probably 
would carry the imports and foreign shipping the exports. It 
might readily occur that United States shipping would carry 
no greater percentage of our foreign commerce than it now does. 
At present, too, it is probable that the greater tonnage of im- 
ports from such countries is on the free list. Unless this were 
changed so that discriminating duties were applicable to these 
commodities, the percentage of imports carried by American 
vessels might be affected little. But, even supposing that the 
system were effective in diverting imports to American vessels 
and exports to foreign shipping, the costs of operation would be 
enhanced for both, because the amount of ballast movement 
would be increased. There are numerous other arguments 


2 Such classification terms as direct and indirect aids, subsidies, 
subventions, and bounties are used differently b 
seems desirable for this discussion to avoi 
difficulties. 


different writers. It 
such terminological 
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against the method, either showing that it would be largely 
ineffective to accomplish the desired purpose or, if effective 
would occasion consequences more undesirable than those } 
would seek to remedy. Since application of it to indirect trady 
would largely apply to trade with nations which themselye 
have little shipping, the evil consequences to this country pr 
sumably would not be so great as those that would flow from, 
general application of it. Nevertheless, the dangers of retaliatigy 
even in this case are present. Foreign countries are not limita 
to retaliation in kind but are able to choose the weapon which 
will do the most damage. The consensus on the part of th 
more careful students of the subject is that this method is tm 
dangerous to be employed by the United States in the twentiet) 
century. 
Discriminating Tonnage Dues 


This differs from the preceding, in that it applies to th 
ship rather than to the cargo. Unlike customs duties, it woul 
be applicable to a foreign ship calling to pick up a cargo of ¢& 
ports, as well as to a ship carrying imports. Therefore, if the 
difference were made large enough, it would affect both export 
and import trade, whereas discriminating customs duties, in the 
United States, are confined to imports. The method was en. 
ployed by the United States along with discriminating custom; 
duties in the first half of the nineteenth century and it is covere( 
by the same reciprocity clauses in the various treaties of con 
merce. It has been thought that this method might be employei 
by this country with more impunity because the tonnage of 
foreign shipping entering our harbors is much greater than the 
tonnage of American shipping entering foreign harbors. If this 
condition continued to be the case, the method would thus b 
ineffective in accomplishing its design. The danger of retaliation 
is very great; the arguments against it are much the same 
those against discriminating duties. 


Preferential Rail Rates 


Section 28 of the merchant marine act provided that special 
export /import rates over American railroads should be applied 
only to shipments moving in American vessels but that the 
operation of this provision should be suspended until the Ship 
ping Board should certify to the Interstate Commerce Commi: 
sion that sufficient American tonnage was available at Unite 
States ports to carry the foreign trade. After the refusal of the 
presidents to abrogate the treaties and the failure of the board's 
subsidy bill in 1922, the latter turned to this device. In 19% 
an attempt was made to carry it into execution, but it met with 


determined opposition on the part of shippers and port authori | 


ties. Few export and import rates different from domestic rate: 
prevail between the interior and the north Atlantic ports, 
whereas, export and import rates considerably lower than the 
domestic rates prevail between the interior (especially Centra 
Freight Association Territory), and south Atlantic, Gulf, ani 
Pacific ports. The latter felt, therefore, that the chief resul 
would be a diversion of traffic to north Atlantic, United State 
and Canadian ports, where foreign flagships would be under 
disadvantage. Many shippers felt that sufficient American tor 
nage did not exist and that they would be compelled to pay 
higher rail charges because their shipments were compelled 10 
use foreign shipping. Undue congestion at north Atlantic port 
was another possibility. The possibility also existed that, soone 
than attempt to administer export/import rates predicated 0 
the use of a national flagship, the carriers would cancel mat) 
of those rates and raise them to the level of the domestic rates 

Proponents of the scheme regarded it as less provocative 
of retaliation by foreign nations than discriminating dues all 
duties. Most maritime countries have much shorter rail haul 
on exports and imports than has the United States. Therefor 


it was argued, retaliation in kind would be less effective. Bu} 


the answer is that retaliation need not be in kind. Also, it 
to be noted that this method, if employed, would be effectirt 
only on shipments requiring a rail haul. It would not apply " 
shipments whose origin or destination was a port itself. 


Government Loans for Ship Construction 


Both the merchant marine act of 1920 and that of 1928 pr’ 
vide this form of assistance. The terms of the latter are tlt 
more liberal. By providing interest rates considerably low? 
than the commercial rate, the government would offset a portio! 
of the annual cost on capital account. Such loans require cot 
struction of ships in the yards of the United States. Thus, " 
a ship built in the United States costs $1,500,000, and only 
$1,000,000 if built abroad, and if the American owner can borro¥ 
three-fourths of the cost from the United States at 314 per cél! 
interest, whereas his foreign competitor must borrow in the 
open market at 5 per cent, the first year’s interest charge for 
the British would be $50,000, and for the American about $60,00l 
The handicap of the American operator would be reduced. Hor 
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These new Class M-I1 engines were designed by the Pennsylvania Railroad and first 
introduced in 1923. They combine speed and power to an unusual degree. 


9,000,000 


for 100 additional locomotives .. 
to keep the nation’s freight on time 


ASTER SCHEDULES—on time dependability 

winter and summer . . . Constantly working 
toward this ideal, the Pennsylvania has increased, in 
the past 8 years, the total tractive power of its heavy 
freight locomotives by 70 per cent. 


The giant of the rails illustrated above is capable 
of pulling a train of 125 cars weighing, with lading, 
approximately 10,000 tons—at a speed of 25 miles 
an hour. 


Such tremendous increases in tractive power have 
made it possible to handle a growing volume of 
freight with efficiency. In the past 8 years, time in 
transit between nearly all points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad-has been substantially cut. And a high level 
of on time dependability has been attained. 


It would not be too much to say that such huge 
locomotives as that shown above are indirectly re- 
sponsible for the revolution in distribution methods 
which has taken place. 


Certain it is that the 100 new locomotives just 
ordered, like the 200 of the same type already in 
service, will do their part in speeding turnover, cut- 
ting inventories for Pennsylvania‘patrons. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





GIANT LOCOMOTIVES of the 
Pennsylvania haul these six ‘‘Limiteds 
of the Freight Service’’ to destination 
day after day on time. 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE PREMIER 
Live Stock 
Pittsburgh to Seaboard Cities 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE SALESMAN 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Buffalo 


RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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ever, this would not affect depreciation and insurance, which are 
important items of the annual cost on capital account. 


Liberal Mail Contracts 


By entering into long-time contracts for carrying the mail 
over specified routes, with liberal compensation provisions, the 
government enables an operator to overcome some of the han- 
dicap of greater operating costs. The effectiveness of the scheme 
depends on the amount of compensation. Other nations may do 
likewise, of course, favoring their own shipping with the mail 
to be forwarded to this country. United States has a large 
volume of foreign mail and is, therefore, advantageously sit- 
uated to employ this method. The device also tends to build 
up certain specified services where they are needed. Inasmuch 
as the mail must be carried in fast ships, the type of ship re- 
quired by such contracts is useful for carrying passengers, mail, 
express and perishable freight, and probably, too, would be 
useful to the navy in war time. Whethar it can be used to build 
up a merchant fleet of moderate speed cargo-carriers is more 
doubtful. These are necessary for the promotion of foreign 
trade. Because of this defect, a general system of navigational 
bounties (sometimes termed subsidies) has often been proposed 
in the United States. Payments would be made to American 
shipping operating in overseas trade, but not conditioned on 
the maintenance of defined services by specified types of ships. 
Students of subsidy policies of other countries are skeptical of 
the success of such a method. 


Other Suggested Methods 


Spokesmen for organized labor emphasize a different pro- 
gram, though they do not appear opposed to mail contracts and 
loans. (They do oppose subsidies). To overcome higher annual 
costs on capital account, they favor the building of ships in for- 
eign yards. To overcome wage differentials—which they min- 
imize—they urge the enforcement of the LaFollette seamen’s 
.act. By permitting crews of foreign ships to desert in American 
ports, the masters would be compelled to re-employ them, pre- 
sumably at the American scale. Enforcement of the language 
test would force foreign masters to discharge crews of Asiatics, 
ship them back to the Orient at the ship’s expense, and re- 
hire crews at the American scale. The act has been on the 
statute books for some thirteen years, but the claim is made 
that it has not been enforced. Reliance on foreign shipyards 
does not develop the national industry. It is difficult to see 
how enforcement of the seamen’s act, even if it be enforceable, 
would equalize the operating costs of American and foreign 
shipping. 

From other quarters has come the suggestion that American 
shipping should be owned and operated by American railroads 
and industrial concerns. It is recalled that, in the days when 
American shipping was so flourishing, it was largely operated 
by merchants; that is, it was an adjunct of merchandising. Even 
today certain large industrial and mercantile concerns operate 
large fleets under the American flag—the United Fruit Company, 
the Standard Oil companies, United States Steel, Bethlehem 
steel, and numerous others. These enterprises can assure their 
own ships a large volume of cargo; the losses from operation, 
if any, can be met by the profits from merchandising operations. 
It is difficult to see why an industry should not attempt to earn 
a return on its capital invested in shipping or why it should not 
register such ships under the flags of other countries if it can 
reduce the cost of operating them by doing so. It is not clear 
that industrial ownership of overseas tonnage would insure the 
types of ships needed for commerce generally, or vessels suitable 
for the navy, or their operation over routes most necessary for 
the development of the foreign commerce of the United States. 

E. N. Hurley, a former chairman of the Shipping Board, has 
sponsored the idea of railroad ownership. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, of course, is a conspicuous example. He appears to 
believe that such joint ownership would be advantageous to 
both. Some economies would result. Railroad traffic depart- 
ments could solicit for the steamship lines, and the traffic ex- 
penses of steamship companies are a much larger percentage 
of the operating revenues than are those of the railroads. Some 
saving might accrue here. Again, railroads possess much water- 
front terminal property, which might be used jointly by railroads 
and their steamship lines, thus affording some of the economies 
of joint facilities. A premium would be given the American 
shipper in the form of a joint through service over an all- 
American railroad and steamship line. The idea doubtless merits 
some thought. One wonders, however, whether the incentives 
to merger with steamship lines would be any different from 
those required for railroad consolidation. Railroads can hardly 
be expected to underwrite an American merchant marine with- 
out some assurance of gain and the element of gain is not clear. 
And, if a merger is advantageous, might they not prefer to ally 
themselves with established foreign lines? Or if they should 
acquire ships, to operate them under foreign flags, if they can 
be operated more advantageously that way? Our laws do not 
forbid railroads to own overseas shipping; but the Panama canal 
act forbids railroad-owned ships from using that waterway, and 
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limits the right to operate such ships in the coastwise trade, | 
is sometimes desirable to operate overseas shipping, tempo 

in the coastwise trade, or to operate certain ships on wintg 
cruises, which might require the use of the Canal. Whether th 
laws can be amended in these respects is problematical; dou. 
less coastwise shipping would oppose any relaxation of th 
restrictions which operate to their own advantage. These lay 
two suggestions (industrial and railroad ownership) contemplay 
a particular type of private ownership as a solution of th 
problem. 

Merchant Marine Act of 1928 


The major provisions of this act may be reviewed brief, 
The policy as stated in the act of 1920 is reaffirmed, but the 
policy of selling the government merchant fleet is to be carrie; 
out, only if the building up and maintenance of the merchay 
marine is best served by doing so. The board accordingly ; 
authorized to remodel and replace shipping. The constructio, 
loan fund of the act of 1920 is doubled; ships built under it 
provisions must be built in United States yards and documente; 
under the American flag for not less than 20 years; loa 
may be made up to 75 per cent of the cost of the vesesl and th 
interest rate applicable on the loan while the vessel is engagej 
in the foreign trade is that of the lowest rate on any goven. 
ment obligation issued since April 6, 1917, and outstanding a 
the time the loan is made. The Postmaster-General is author. 
ized to contract with citizens of the United States for carryin: 
the mails between ports, and such mail shall, if practicable, b 
carried under contract. Such contracts shall appertain to ve 
sels built in the United States and registered under the Amer. 
can flag, whose specifications are approved by the Navy De 
partment. Provisions are also made concerning the proportion 
of the crew that shall be of American citizenship. The rat 
of compensation is based on the nautical mile, and varies with 
the speed and tonnage of the ship. Thus, the rate of com 
pensation for vessels of 10 knots and 2,50@ gross tons may no 
exceed $1.50 a mile; for vessels of 24 knots and 20,000 tons, it 
may not exceed $12 a nautical mile, though the Postmaster 
General has discretion to increase the compensation for vessel 
of greater speed, if the best interests of the postal service Will 
be served by doing so. Naval officers may serve in the merchant 
marine and receive half-pay from the government. 

Since the passage of this act, American shipping has r 
ceived a considerable stimulus. For the fiscal year ending Jun 
30, 1929, representing one year’s operation under the act, the 
board approved loans aggregating $14,524,000 and other appli 
cations were still pending. Mail contracts were concluded cov 
ering 25 ocean routes and requiring the construction of 4! 
vessels, larger and faster than those replaced. Probably a 
ticipating an award of mail contracts, private operators pu- 
chased a number of the services, still remaining under the board. 

Some conflict has aarisen concerning the interpretation 0 


the mail contract provision, which seems to require an awarl® 


to the lowest bidder. The board has attempted to dispose of 
services, usually giving the purchaser assurance that he wouli 
receive the mail contract. In some instances, however, the bits 
submitted by other American steamship operators have beel 
lower than those of the recent purchasers of services and this 
naturally embarrasses the board in its attempt to sell shippine 
Some clarification of the law seems necessary. 

Meanwhile, the budget of the Postoffice Department begiti 
to feel the cost of aiding the development of merchant shippili 
and airplane transportation, Walter E. Brown, of the Postoflic 
Department, is reported to have stated, that the cost of carryil: 
ocean mails under the provisions of the merchant marine at! 
of 1928, for the current fiscal year will not be less than $12,000,00 
more than the same service would cost under poundage rates 
It is probable that this sum will be considerably exceeded whel 
contracts have been concluded covering all essential trade routes. 
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MERCHANTS OPPOSE I. C. C. BILL 

Willis H. Booth, president of the Merchants’ Associatio! 
of New York, announced that the association would oppose 4 
bill in Congress approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, which would give the Commission authority to delegat 
such of its work as it might see fit to a single commissioner 
to a board of examiners. 

“Our committee has grave doubts as to the advisability of 
clothing examiners or boards thereof or even single com 
sioners with full authority to decide the important cases which 
go before the Commission for adjudication,” said he. 
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‘Since Wrapping 
in KIMPAK—Nota 
Single Complaint’ 







Gravely 
End Table 


The use of KIMPAK has aided materially in getting 
our shipments to destination in good condition. A good 
deal of our merchandise is shipped in heavy corrugated 
cartons. Rough handling by the railroads is responsible 
for some breakage; but this we cannot guard against, 
regardless of the packing we might use. However, we 
find that the KIMPAK greatly protects the flat surfaces 
from press-marking and similar damage which is liable 
to occur even though a shipment might be given very 
careful handling. Although ours is a very low-priced line 
of goods, we are determined to spare no pains or reason- 
able expense to solve the packing problem. 














Gravely Novelty Furn. Co., Inc., 
Martinsville, Va. 






President 







The remedy for damaged finishes lies to a large extent in the manu- 
facturer’s hands. It is very generally conceded that many finish 

ages are easily avoidable because they are the result of careless- 
ness and inefficiency in packing. A simple solution of the difficulty 
is = _ of “fool proof” packing methods and best quality packing 
materials. 
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j } : Dp a Wadding 
Reg. U.S.Pat.0f. and Foreign Countries 


—-—--—MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE ROLL=- — = — 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wis. TW-1-4 
Address Home Office or Sales Office At: 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


We accept your offer to send roll of KIMPAK crepe wadding to test 
out under actual conditions. Also send prices. 
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HOUSTON 
PORT BUREAU 
REPRESENTATIVES 


H. L. BROWNE 
Whitehall Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHN C. MAYFIELD 
433 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


T. B. Bartle 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. 


T. E. DUGGAN 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Houston, Tex. 


—_ g-— 
A postcard to any one of these men 


will bring you the Houston Port 
Register Magazine regularly. 


= 















raffic men — 


are you availing your- 
selves of the service 
offered by the Houston 
Port Bureau..... ? 


Authentic, reliable and helpful informa- 
tion regarding Port Houston will be 
gladly furnished by the men listed 
above, representatives of the Houston 
Port Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Houston, Texas. 


These men can advise shippers and traf- 
fic executives from a fund of practical 
experience and knowledge. They will 
welcome an opportunity to serve you. 


Write for the Houston Port Register, 
the official organ of the Houston Port 
Bureau. It is published weekly and gives 
a complete list of proposed sailings and 
other valuable information. Your name 
on a postcard will bring it to your desk 
each week. 


Address: 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 
5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON 
TEXAS 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Conversion—Demand for Excessive Freight Charges 

Texas-Arkansas.—Question: We will greatly appreciate your 
opinion in regard to the following: 

F D Co. shipped a car of bananas from A to C P Co. at B. 
C P Co. diverted the car to C, partly unloaded at D and E. 
Diversion order specifically stated that through rate was to be 
protected. 

The stops were all regular and taken care of in the carrier’s 
tariffs. The legal through rate is $1.01% per one hundred 
pounds, plus stop charges. 

The car arrived at C Monday night. Tuesday noon con- 
signee’s messenger, in company with party who was to handle 
car, went to the carrier’s freight office at C to pay freight 
charges and were informed that the freight charges were $414.37, 
based on combination of locals instead of the through rate of 
$1.011%4, making an excess charge of approximately $200. 

The consignee requested the agent at C to take up with F 
at once, and presume he did. However, Wednesday morning 
the agent still refused to deliver car unless combination rate 
was paid. The consignee’s messenger at C called consignee’s 
place of business here early Wednesday morning, and the gen- 
eral freight agent of the carrier at G was immediately called on 
phone, talked to the chief clerk, who got busy at once, and 
advised later, at 10:46 a. m., Wednesday, that they were in- 
structing the agent at C to protect through rate of $1.01%4, but 


agent at C still refused to deliver car except on payment of com- ° 


bination rate. 

The consignee’s messenger then served written notice on 
agent at C (on Wednesday) that he was ready to pay freight 
charges on basis of legal rate of $1.0114 plus extra service, as 
car was sold to a party at C on that basis, and he would not 
accept car on basis of combination rate. 

The consignee’s messenger called on agent at C Wednesday 
evening, and agent still refused to deliver car unless freight 
charges on basis of combination rate were paid. Messenger 
then returned to B, leaving C at 5:10 p. m. Wednesday. 

Thursday afternoon the agent at C called consignee here 
on phone and advised they were now ready to make delivery 
of car on basis of through rate of $1.01\%. 

The consignee then got in touch with party who was to 
handle bananas in C, who advised it was too late to handle, as 
the bananas were in bad shape. Bananas were sold by the 
terminal carrier. 


Can consignee recover on basis of market price at C, on date 


bananas should have been delivered, December 3? 

Answer: A carrier is not guilty of conversion in making 
payment of freight a condition of delivery, as the carrier’s lien 
for freight entitles it to retain possession until the freight is 
paid. If, however, excessive freight charges are demanded, re- 
fusal to deliver because of non-payment of such charges will 
amount to conversion, and this is so, although only a small 
excess of the legal rate wos demanded, and although the car- 
rier’s agent acted honestly and in good faith in demanding the 
excess. Pecos, etc., R. Co. vs. Porter (Tex.), 183 S. W. 98; 
Pecos, etc., R. Co. vs. Porter (Tex.), 156 S. W. 267; Colby vs. 
C. & N. W. (Neb.), 187 N. W. 98; Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. vs. Hubbard (Tex.), 190 S. W. 793, in which latter case the 
court said that where the carrier demands an excessive and 
illegal freight charge, and upon the refusal of the shipper to 
pay, he declines to deliver the goods and sells them for the 
charges, it is a conversion. The measure of damages for a con- 
version by the carrier of goods intrusted to it for transportation 
is the value of the goods at the time and place of the conversion. 
Quanah, etc., R. Co. vs. Campbell, 170 S. W. 859; Tex., etc., R. 
Co. vs. Crowders, 165 S. W. 116; Gulf, etc., R. Co. vs. Cleburne, 
etc., Storage Co., 79 S. W. 836. 

Routing and Misrouting—Terminal Delivery vs. Line Haul— 
Terminal Carrier 


Illinois —Question: A shipper tenders a bill of lading for a 


carload_consignment from Chicago to Minneapolis, inserting the 
following route: 
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“A” Railroad-“B” Railroad delivery, with no rate shown. 

The car moved into Minneapolis via “A” Railroad, and upon 
arrival at Minneapolis it developed that consignee required team 
track delivery on “B” Railroad rails, and that the through rate 
was not applicable, as the “B” Railroad did not receive a line 
haul. In your opinion, can the “A” Railroad be charged with 
misrouting this shipment? 

I appreciate your many previous opinions and citations in 
which the originating carrier was charged with the responsibility 
of routing carload shipments via the cheapest route, affording 
delivering carrier either road haul or switch movement. Hovw.- 
ever, I do not recall noting that the cases referred to involved 
team track deliveries at destination. 

Answer: In your opinion, “A” Railroad cannot be charged 
with misrouting the shipment in question, under the decision 
of the Commission in Standard Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co., 146 I. C. C. 681. 

With respect to the movement of a shipment from Columbus, 
Miss., to Detroit, Mich., routed Big Four-Michigan Centra! de- 
livery, the Commission in this case said: 

The Big Four connects with the Michigan Central at Niles, 
Mich., and at Toledo, Ohio. It could, therefore, have delivered the 
car to that carrier at either of these two points for delivery in 
Detroit. However, since the Ironton could have made delivery to 
the Michigan Central either at Toledo or by switch movement in 
Detroit under protection ef the 43-cent rate, no liability attaches to 
the Big Four for deliveting the car to the Ironton at Springfield 
or for the subsequent failure of that carrier to make the delivery 
specified. To hold otherwise is to attach no significance to the word 
“delivery” in the routing instructions and to regard that word as 
superfluous. It may fairly be said that the notation of the shipper 
on the bill of lading ‘‘Michigan Central —— meant a terminal 
service only on the tracks of that carrier at Detroit, and was not 
an expression of the shipper’s intention that the Michigan Central 
should fiecessarily participate in the line haul. California Packing 
Corp. vs. Director-General, as Agent, 83 I. C. C. 490. Had the shipper 
desired, or wished to insist upon, a line haul from the Michigan 
Central as well as delivery by that carrier, the natural and certain 
method of so indicating would have been by routing the shipment 
“Big Four—Michigan Central,’’ thus providing complete and specific 
instructions both as to the line haul and the terminal delivery. 

Limitations of Actions—Misrouting 

West Virginia.—Question: Must a claim be presented to 
the railroad within two years when based on misrouting? Can 
you cite any authorities on this subject? Our experience re 
cently with two carriers was that one paid the claim and 
another declined to pay, citing section 16 of the interstate com- 
merce act as their authority for declination. 

Answer: In Prairie Oil & Gas Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., 143 I. C. C. 649, the Commission held that the two-year 
period of limitation governed a claim for misrouting. In this 
case the Commission said: 


The only evidence of record relates to the misrouting. Action 
with respect to that allegation is barred. It appears that complain- 
ant believes that because the movement over the higher rated route 
was due to the carrier’s failure to follow instructions the exaction of 
the rate applicable over the route of movement resulted in an over- 
charge and brings the complaint within the three-year period pro- 
vided by section 16a of the interstate commence act. We have found 
that damages resulting from misrouting are not overcharges within 
the meaning of that section. Brown Coal Co. vs. Director-General, 87 
I. C. C. 130. The complaint will be dismissed. 

Routing and Misrouting—Rate Determines Route in Absence of 


Other Routing Instructions 


Ohio.—Question: During April, 1927, one of our plants 
shipped from Curwensville, Pa., a carload of fire brick consigned 
to Charleston, S. C. The bill of lading carried no routing ex- 
cept. P. R. R., the originating carrier, and stipulated a rate of 
$6.80 per ton. It has since then been discovered that a lower 
rate is possible through the Cincinnati gateway, and we have 
filed claim with the originating carrier on the basis of the lower 
rate through Cincinnati. The carriers contend that the inser- 
tion of the $6.80 rate in the bill of lading was a mandate to 
protect that rate, our contention being, in the absence of any 
through routing, that it is the duty of the carrier to protect 
the lowest rate from point of origin to point of destination via 
any route. 

Will you please give us the benefit of your views, citing 
any decision of the Commission that may cover? 

Answer: Under the Commission’s decisions in W. S. George 
Pottery Co. vs. Director-General, 60 I. C. C. 372; Highland Iron 
and Steel Co. vs. E. & I. Ry. Co., 57 I. C. C. 549, and Plainfield 
Grain Co. vs. E. J. & E. R. R. Co., 41 I. C. C. 608, your insertion 
of a rate of $6.80 per ton in the bill of lading which contained 
no routing other than that of the intial carrier constituted 4 
direction to the initial carrier to forward the shipment via 3 
route over which that rate applied. Therefore, the initial cal 
rier cannot be held liable for misroute in not forwarding the 
shipment through the Cincinnati gateway via which point 4 
lower through rate applied. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rules and Charges Cor 
tingent Upon the Existence or Non-Existence of Through 
Rates Implies “Via the Same Route” 
Massachusetts—Question: Boston &-Albany R. R. I. C.¢ 

9084, page 4. Springfield, Mass., first paragraph provides a rate 
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of 38c per ton on shipments to or from the New Haven R. R. 
or Boston & Maine R. R. destined to or coming from points on 
or via these lines to or from which through rates are in effect 
and note immediately following provides for a charge of 76c 
from West Springfield Yard under the same conditions. The 
next paragraph and note provides for a rate of $3.60 per car 
and 38c per ton, respectively, when no through rates are in effect. 

On a shipment which originates at West Springfield Yard 
switched to the Boston & Maine R. R. at Springfield and for- 
warded via that line to Holyoke, the question is, should the 
76-c per net ton or the 38c per ton be charged. This, of course, 
depends on whether or not there are through rates in effect. 
There are no joint through rates from West Springfield Yard 
to Holyoke via the Boston & Albany and the Boston & Maine, 
either via the route of movement or any junction. However, 
Holyoke is also located on the New Haven R. R. and there are 
joint through rates from the West Springfield Yard via the 
Boston & Albany and the New Haven R. R. It is our conten- 
tion that the rule must be construed as meaning whether or 
not through rates are in effect via the lines handling the traffic 
and the mere fact that there happens to be a rate to the 
same destination via another carrier would not make the higher 
charge applicable. 

The only cases we are familiar with anywhere near similar 
are the various decisions in the Sligo Iron Store cases, where 
the Commission has held that the Jones tariff reduction applies 
on a combination of rates, even though there may be through 
rates in effect via other routes. 

Answer: As you state, B. & A. I. C. C. 9084 provides that 
on shipments from Springfield, Mass., originating in the West 
Springfield Yard of the B. & A. Springfield terminals there are 
two charges in effect for switching the shipment to interchange 
with connecting line; 76c per ton if shipment is consigned to a 
point to which there is a through rate in effect from Springfield, 
and 38c per ton if it is consigned to a point to which there is 
no through rate from Springfield. If the shipment is consigned 
to a point to which there is no through rate in effect via the 
route of movement of the shipment, the B. & A. switching charge 
is 38c per ton. The fact that there is a through rate via some 
other route has nothing to do with the matter. There being 
no through rate via the B. & M., the 38c charge, in our opinion, 
is applicable, even though there is a through rate in effect via 
the N. ¥. N. oH. @ H.R. &. 

True, B. & A. I. C. C. 9084 does not say in so many words 
that the 38c rate will apply only when there is no through rate 
via the route of movement. Neither does it say that it will 
apply when there is no through rate via any route. Seeing that 
the existence of a rate via one route cannot well be made con- 
tingent upon what the rate is via another route, we think a 
reasonable construction implies that it means that if there is 
no through rate via the route of movement the switching charge 
of the B. & A. will be 38c, but if there is a through rate from 
origin to destination via the route of movement, the B. & A. 
switching charge will be 76c. This variation in switching rates 
must be predicated on the theory that the traffic can ordinarily 
bear a higher proportional switching charge in connection with 
joint through rates than when moving on combination of locals. 

We are unable to develop that either of these switching 
charges was established for the purpose of making the charge 
on traffic handled via the B. & M. contingent upon the rate 
situation via the N. Y. N. H. & H., or to meet any competitive situ- 
ation as between these two trunk lines. It seemes unreasonable 
to charge 76c reciprocal switching against the trunk lines and 
only 38c where the shipper pays the switching charge in addi- 
tion to his line-haul rate. Further, neither of these rates is 
published as a reciprocal rate, and the difference between them 
is not explained on competitive grounds in any sense, nor in 
connection with charges to be absorbed by connecting carriers. 
We think the situation should be resolved therefore in the light 
the interpretation placed upon Agent Jones’ Combination Tariff 
I. C. C. U. S.-1, which provides a basis for making combination 
rates “where no published through rates are in effect from 
point of origin to destination.” In several cases, of which Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co. vs. A. G. S., 142 I. C. C. 531, is repre- 
sentative, the carriers contended that if there was a published 
through rate via route B, the combination rule would not apply 
in connection with rate factors applicable via route A. The 
Commission held the tariff must be construed in such cases in 
favor of the shipper; that the rule does not provide that it 
applies only where there is no through rate via any route. 


Routing and Misrouting 
Ohio.—Question: Kindly let us know if a shipper has any 
recourse in the following instance: 
Carrier “A” quoted rate to shipping point and later accepted 
shipment, marking bill of lading with rate quoted. Shipment 
was routed by us complete to destination. On arrival at des- 


tination the rate was set up and carrier “A” nas returned our 
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claim, informing us they have no through rates via any route 
on less-than-carload shipments. Carrier “B” is able to protect 
rate quoted by carrier “A” via another route. Is not carirer “4” 
responsible for quoting a rate that they later were forced to 
revoke and admit they had no through rates via any route? 

We will appreciate your opinion very much. 

Answer: Under the decisions of the Commission in Brow. 
nell Improvement Co. vs. B. & O. C. T. R. R. Co., 85 I. C. C. 461, 
where both a rate and route are shown in the bill of lading anq 
the rate does not apply via the route specified, the carrier’s 
agent should obtain instructions from the shipper as to whether 
the rate or route designated in the bill of lading should be fol. 
lowed, the carrier being liable for any damages resulting from 
the failure of its agent to do so. 

However, under the decision in McLean Lumber Co. ys, 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 349, the Commission holds that 
its views as expressed in Conference Ruling No. 474-C, which dre 
the basis of its decision in the case above cited, have reference 
to a situation in which the initial carrier has a discretion or 
control in the matter of routing; and that it is not necessary 
for the carrier to which the shipment is tendered to ascertain 
whether a competing line can carry the shipment at a less rate, 
and in that event turn the shipment over to that line. 

Under the facts in the McLean Lumber case a shipment 
consigned to Philadelphia, Pa., was covered by a bill of lading 
showing routing by “Star Union Line, Philadelphia & Reading, 
P. E. & N. A.” and a rate of 29c, which rate had been quoted 
the shipper by the L. & N. Both the L. & N., on whose line 
the shipment originated, and the Southern Railway had a rate 
of 31c on lumber from North Birmingham to Philadelphia. Via 
the Southern Railway that rate was applicable on hardwood 
lumber, but not via the L. & N. The rate of 31c, therefore, 
did not apply via the L. & N. as initial carrier and it was neces- 
sary to apply a combination rate of 37c. In its decision the 
Commission held that as the shipper had delivered the shipment 
to the L. & N., that carrier was not obligated to deliver it toa 
competitor merely for the purpose of giving the shipper the 
benefit of a lower rate applicable via that line and that the 
L. & N. could not be held liable for misrouting. The decision 
in the McLean Lumber case is, in our opinion, applicable to the 
shipment which is the subject of your communication. 


Reparation—Factor of Combination Rate Not Filed with Com | 
mission Not Basis for Reparation 


Texas.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
on the following question: - 

What, in your opinion, is the correct rate to be applied on 

a shipment of sash and doors from a point in California taking 
coast basis of rates in Transcontinental Lumber Tariff 27-L, 
H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. 1189, to Regina, Sask., Canada, moving via 
S. P. Co.-Rock Island Lines-Kansas City, Mo.-M. P.-Omaha, Neb- 
C. St. P. M. & O.-Minnegota Transfer-G. N.-Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada-Canadian National? 
, There is no joint through rate and the following factors are 
in effect: A commodity rate of 63144c to Minnesota Transfer 
in Tariff 27-L just referred to; a commodity rate of 381%4c from 
Minnesota Transfer to Winnipeg in Great Northern Tariff 575-I, 
I. C. C. A-6430, which tariff is governed by the Canadian Clas 
sification; a sixth class rate of 47c from Winnipeg to Regina 
in Canadian National Tariff. W-235-B on file with the Canadian 
commission, but not filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Great Northern Tariff 575-I, on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, also names a sixth class rate of 90c 
from Minnesota Transfer to Regina. Sash and doors are rated 
as sixth class in the Canadian Classification. The question is 
whether or not the triple combination of $1.49 can be applied, the 
factor from Winnipeg to Regina not being filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or is it necessary to apply the higher 
combination of $1.53%4, using the sixth class rate of 90c from 
Minnesota Transfer to Regina, which factor is filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Answer: In Berney-Bond Glass Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co, 
147 I. C. C. 117, the Commission held that a factor on file only 
with the Canadian commission does not constitute an interme 
diate rate within the meaning of the fourth section, and cannot 
be regarded in the determination of the basis of an award of 
reparation, citing Conference Ruling No. 256. 

It is our opinion that the principle of this case is applicable 
to the instance set forth in your letter, in so far as the use of 
the lower combination, of which one factor is a rate not filed 
with the Commission, as a basis for a claim for reparation, is 
concerned. 

Fourth Section Violations to and from Canada 

Ohio.— Question: We have a rate from a point in Ohio to 
a point in Canada, based on a proportional to Mackinaw City, 
Mich., and a proportional beyond, both tariffs being filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The proportional rates 
are applicable on shipments to points beyond, and from points 
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For Future Practitioners 


For the benefit of those who want to demon- 
strate a mastery of the legal and technical side of 
commerce preliminary to applying for admission 
as I. C. C. practitioners, a systematic training pro- 
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An Authoritative Institution 


Federal Regulation of Commerce and its auxiliary 
features are the product of the staff and associate 
counsel of the Blackstone Institute, an organization 
which for 39 years has been creating and distribut- 
ing authoritative legal literature for reference and 
study purposes. Among the Institute’s group of 
authors are two justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, the deans of eight university law 
schools, and sixty law professors and commerce 
attorneys. 


Transportation Law Institute 


The actual distribution of Federal Regulation of 
Commerce and the servicing of subscribers is 
handled by a special corporation appropriately 
named the “Transportation Law Institute, Inc.” 
This corporation (created and controlled by the 
staff of Blackstone Institute) operates under a 
charter of broad powers conferring authority to 
specialize in transportation law activities. Thus it 
is possible to render an unusual type of service to 
every subscriber. 

Federal Regulation of Commerce is paying its sub- 
scribers big dividends in the way of money saving 
information. You, too, can have the same benefits 
by subscribing now while the present special rate is 
in effect. Ask for free descriptive literature today. 
Mail the coupon below or address a postcard 
request to the Staff of the Blackstone Institute 
(Transportation Law Division, 41) at 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


INSTITUTE 


307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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beyond. There is also a through rate on the same movement, 
that is higher than the aggregate of intermediate proportionals. 

Has the Interstate Commerce Commission ever had, for 
their consideration, a case involving the aggregate of propor- 
tional rates vs. a through rate on shipments from a point in 
the United States to a point in Canada? We will greatly appre- 
ciate your opinion. 

Answer: In United Paperboard Co. vs. C. N. Rys., 74 I. C. C. 
733, the Commission held that the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act apply where the point of 
origin is in an adjacent foreign country and the intermediate 
point and the more distant point of destination are in the United 
States. 

The principle of this decision is applicable to the instant 
case. 


Limitation of Actions—Claim Based on Rule 56-C of Tariff 
Circular 20 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly cite any decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission bearing upon the 
statute of limitations as applied to cases involving the collection 
of charges in excess of the aggregate of intermediates? 

Section 16, paragraph 3, item B, of the interstate commerce 
act, provides for a two-year limit for the filing of complaint for 
the recovery of damages not based on overcharges. Item C 
provides a three-year limit for the filing of complaints where 
the matter of overcharge is involved. 

It is our thought that the incorporation in a tariff of the 
rule authorizing reparation provided in Tariff Rule 56-C in effect 
constitutes an overcharge when freight charges are collected 
in excess of the aggregate of intermediates and that the three- 
year statute of limitations should apply in such cases. 

Will appreciate your opinion and citation of any decisions 
of the Commission bearing on this subject. 

Answer: In our opinion, a claim for reparation based upon 
a provision of a tariff which is published in conformity with the 
terms of rule 56-C of Tariff Circular 20 is not an overcharge 
claim and, therefore, subject to the three-year limitation period, 
but is one for reparation and therefore subject to the two-year 
limitation period prescribed in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

It will be observed that rule 56-C does not authorize the 
carriers to refund to the shipper the difference between the 
through rate charged and the aggregate of the intermediates, 
which the carrier might do were this difference an overcharge, 
but provides that the carriers agree to apply to the Commission 
for authority to award reparation on the basis of the aggregate 
of intermediates in effect on date of shipment. 

Presumably, as in the case of the publication or rule 77 
of Tariff Circular 20 in a tariff, the Commission might, as it 
did in Woodward Auto Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 129 I. C. C. 
613, deny the application should it find the rate assessed and 
applicable to be not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

These considerations, in our opinion, conclusively show that 
a claim filed with the Commission under authority of a rule 56-C 
tariff provision is not one for overcharge, but one for reparation 
and therefore governed by the two-year period of limitations 
prescribed in paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act. 


Notice of Claim—Conversion 


Missouri.—Question: We do a credit business and our mer- 
chandise is distributed over perhaps one-third to one-half of the 
United States. The majority of our orders are covered by 
promissory notes, due in six months or less. Our product is 
sold by representatives, mostly selected from each community. 
We recently have had several cases where these men have 
turned in orders covering a certain amount of merchandise; 
this merchandise shipped on uniform bill of lading, direct to 
customer. Upon arrival of the shipment, our agent, or repre- 
sentative, called at the railroad depot; the agent delivered the 
shipment to him, and he resold it, converting the proceeds there- 
from to his own use. 

We filed claim with the railroad companies on the basis 
that they were responsible to us for conversion of the shipment. 
One of the carriers refuses our claim on the ground that the 
shipment was delivered to our agent (without our authority); 
another carrier refused our claim on the basis that the ship- 
ment was delivered on the orders of our agent. The third car- 
rier refused our claim because it was not filed within the six 
months’ period, as specified in the bill of lading contract. 

In regard to the third carrier’s contention: We previously 


explained that it would probably be six months before we knew 
definitely whether the shipment has been properly delivered 
or not. So, under these terms, we would be barred from filing 
claim on this ground. 

Do you really believe that we are entitled to a settlement 
by the railroad company on the basis of conversion, regardless 
of the fact that the man to whom the shipment was delivered 
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was our agent? The bill of lading made absolutely no mention 
of our agent, but the shipment was consigned to a particular 
person, and we contend that it was the carrier’s responsibility to 
deliver to that person only, except upon our authority. 

We certainly will appreciate your kindness in giving us 
some answer to this query. 

Answer: The duty of the carrier is not merely to convey 
safely the goods intrusted to it, but also to deliver them to the 
party designated by the terms of the shipment, or to his order, at 
the place of destination. This duty to deliver to the proper 
person is absolute. If the carrier delivers goods to a person not 
entitled to receive them it is liable to the person who is entitled 
to them for conversion, rendering it immediately liable and 
irrespective of its good faith in making the delivery. No ques. 
tion of care arises, for in such case the carrier acts at its peri] 
and is liable regardless of negligence. Marshall, etc., Grain 
Co. vs. Kansas City, etc., R. Co. (Mo.), 95 S. W. 638; American 
Storage, etc., Co., vs. Wabash R. Co. (Mo.), 123 S. W. 964; 
Schlichting vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co. (Iowa), 96 S. W. 959. 

While it has been held that a shipper’s failure to make a 
claim for damages within a period of six months, as required 
by the provisions of the bill of lading, does not preclude re. 
covery, where claim was promptly made after discovering the 
failure of the carrier to make proper delivery (C. & O. Ry. Co. 
vs. Martin, 143 S. E. 649; Davis vs. Oswald and Taube, 149 
S. E. 861), the cases so holding are few in number, it being 
very generally held that the filing of a claim, as required by 
the bill of lading, is a condition precedent to recovery, notwith- 
standing that the cause of action is based on conversion. See 
Watts vs. Southern Ry. Co., 188 S. E. 290; certiorari denied, 
47 S. Ct. 764; Wholesale Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 144 S. E. 
715; Farmers’ Grain and Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, 
242 Pac. 151. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
G. F. & A. Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Co., 241 U. S. 190, is the 
basis of the decision in the case first cited above, and that case 
is also cited in Davis vs. John L. Roper Lumber Co., 269 U.S. 
158, holding that there is nothing in the statutory provisions to 
excuse a failure to make claim within the time specified in the 
shipping contract. 

That the filing of a claim within the six months’ period 
provided for in paragraph B, of section 2, of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, is a condition prece- 
dent to the filing of suit, except under certain conditions, is 
the basis of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Barrett vs. Van Pelt, 268 U. S. 85, and C. & O. vs. 
Thompson Manufacturing Co., 270 U. S. 416. 

With respect to claims of the class covered by the proviso 
of paragraph B, of section 2, of the Uniform Bill of Lading, as 


this provision has been construed by the Supreme Court in the | 


above referred to case, unless a claim or notice of claim is 
filed within the stipulated time, the shipper must prove neg: 
ligence on the part of the carrier, which is not the case where 
a claim or notice of claim is filed within the stipulated time. 


While changes have been made in the phraseology of the 
proviso of paragraph 11, of section 20, of the interstate com- 
merce act, relating to the filing of claims, by the amendment 
of the act as of August 1, 1926, it does not appear that the 
changes in the phraseology made by this amendment are such 
as to make inapplicable thereto the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the cases above cited, and, in par- 
ticular, the decision in Davis vs. John L. Roper Lumber (Co. 
269 U. S. 158, which decision relates to the conversion of a ship 
ment. Therefore, under the decision in Ga. Fla. & Ala. Ry. vs. 
Blish Co., 241 U. S. 190, cited in the case last referred to above, 
the filing of a claim or notice of a claim within the time stipu- 
lated in the bill of lading is a condition precedent to the recovery 
of damages for conversion of a shipment by the carrier. See 
also Manby vs. U. Pac. Ry. Co., 10 Fed. (2d) 327. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee for Goods Sold f. o. b. 
Origin 

Illinois.—Question: A certain grade of logs is purchased 
f. o. b. shipping point. 

A carload is shipped, but the entire carload rejected by the 
consignee. The railroad company is unable to sell the logs 
for enough to pay the freight and demurrage charges. The logs 
are unloaded by the carrier and spoil. 

Who is liable for the freight and demurrage? 

Please give citations, if any. 

Answer: The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation 
to pay the full amount of the freight charges, although he may 
relieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on the 
face of the bill of lading referred to in section 7 of the bill of 
lading. L. & N. vs. Central Iron and Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. 

On the other hand, the consignee, by the acceptance of the 
goods, becomes liable for the full amount of the freight charge: 
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whether they are demanded at the time of delivery or later. 
Cc. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Albion J. Fink, 250 U. S. 577. 

Where a carrier waives prepayment and the consignee re- 
fuses to take the goods and pay the transportation charges, and 
the carrier, in strict conformity with law, sells the goods to 
enforce its lien for freight charges, and there still remains a 
balance due, the consignor is liable to the carrier therefor, and 
this liability of the consignor under such circumstances applies, 
it has been held, as much to a charge for demurrage and storage 
as to freight or other lawful charges which the carrier is bound 
to collect. See Jelks vs. Philadelphia, etc., R. Co., 80 S. E. 216; 
Bewley-Darst Coal Co. vs. W. & A. R. Co., 87 S. E. 702; B. & O. 
vs. Luella Coal & Coke Co., 81 S. E. 1044; Pa. R. Co. vs. Kem- 
mers, 73 Pa. Super. Ct. 588; Central R. R. of N. J. vs. Berry, 
165 N. Y. S. 1041; Pa. Co. vs. W. A. Fraser, 175 Ill. App. 645. 

With respect to the liability of the consignee where goods 
are refused by him, it was held in Virginian Ry. Co. vs. Stoke 
(Va.), 113 S. E. 704, that the question of a consignee’s liability 
for freight and demurrage on army wagons refused by him 
because shipped in an automobile car, increasing the charges, 
instead of knocked down, was a question of agency, and that 
if the depot quartermaster had authority from him to engage 
an automobile car for the shipment, the consignee was liable, 
and if he had no authority, actual or ostensible, the consignee 
was not liable; that where army wagons were sold f. 0. m. cars 
at the point of storage (origin) and to be billed collect, the depot 
quartermaster, in delivering the wagons f. o. b. cars, was car- 
rying out the contract as the agent of the government, and was 
not the buyer’s agent. However, in P. & R. Ry. Co. vs. Parry, 
66 Pa. Super. Court 49, it was held that the consignee was 
liable for freight charges on goods refused by him. 

While the consignee might be held liable under the doc- 
trine of principal and agent, the consignor is not absolved from 
liability unless he avails himself of the provisions of section 
7 of the bill of lading, which apparently was devised and incor- 
porated in the bill of lading for the express purpose of placing 
liability on the consignee. However, it appears from the decision 
in L. & N. vs. Central Iron and Coal Co., that other facts may 
be shown to rebut the presumption of liability on the part of 
the consignor, such as were present in that case. 


Limitation of Actions—Overcharges—Presentation of Claim to 
Carrier Within Three Years 


West Virginia.—Question: A shipment is delivered on De- 
cember 1, 1926. A claim is prepared and mailed on November 
29, 1929. The claim papers are received by the carrier on 
December 2, 1929. They decline to handle, contending that the 
three-year limit had expired and the statute run against the 
shipment. 

What is your interpretation of section 16, paragraph C, as 
to the filing of claims? Does the filing and proper posting of 
a claim stay the statute or must it reach the carrier? In the 
instant case the claim was not delivered to the carrier, due to 
their not working on Saturday afternoon, November 30 and De- 
cember 1, being Sunday. We shall appreciate your opinion on 
this, also citing any case that covers same as decided by the 
Commission or court. 

Answer: We can locate no opinion of the Commission or 
decision of the courts in which this question has been specifically 
at issue. 

Subdivision (c) of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act provides that if claim for an overcharge 
has been presented in writing to the carrier within the three- 
year period of limitation, said period should be extended to in- 
clude six months from the time notice in writing is given by 
the carrier to the claimant of disallowance of the claim. It is 
apparent that the answer to your question turns upon the con- 
struction to be placed upon the term “notice in writing” as used 
in section 16 of the act. 

While not precisely in point, it is our opinion that the 
principle of the decisions is in St. L. I. M. & N. vs. Furlow, 117 
S. W. 517; Johnson vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 88 Atl. 989; and Chase vs. 
Surry, 34 Atl. 270. The latter case holds, but not with respect 
to claims against carriers for overcharges, that while the de- 
posit of a letter, properly addressed and stamped, in the post- 
office may be prima facie evidence of the receipt by the ad- 
dressee, in the due course of mail, as the law assumes that 
government officers do their duty, the mailing of a notice within 
a stipulated period of time, unless received within that time, is 
not proper notice. See also B. T. Eagles & Co. vs. East Caro- 
lina Ry., 113 S. E. 512, in which case the court said: 


What is the technical import of the phrase “after the filing - 
such claim?’ Similar expressions have been repeatedly construed by the 
courts. It has been held that a paper or an instrument is filed when 
it is deposited in the proper office with a person in charge thereof, 
when it is delivered for the purpose of filing, when it is lodged with 
the proper person, and when it is delivered and received to be kept 
on file. Tregambo vs. Mining Co., 57 Cal. 501; Edwards vs. Grand, 
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7. Cal. 254, 53 Pac. 769; Mann vs. Carson, ee Mich. 631, 79 N. W. 
; Masterson vs. Southern Ry. (Md. App.), 82 N. E. 1021. 


Limitation of Actions—Transit 


IHinois—Question: It is our understanding that, approxi- 
mately two years ago, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dealt with the subject of what statute of limitations governed 
the refund of alleged overcharges on lumber and forest products 
which had been accorded transit privileges. 

It is our recollection that the Commission, in their findings, 
held that where transit was accorded by the carriers, same was 
considered a privilege and under the circumstances, freight 
claims of this character were not to be considered as freight 
overcharge claims within the meaning of section 16, of the 
interstate commerce act, and, further, that the statute of limi- 
tations of two years was the same as that which applies to 
reparation claims. 

We are unable to locate reference to the decision in ques. 
tion and would therefore appreciate your comments in the 
premises. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Domes- 
tic Milling Co. vs. Chicago & Alton R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 680, and 
under similar transit arrangements, until the shipper has com- 
plied with the provisions of the transit rules respecting the 
furnishing of documentary proof of the movement of the grain 
or other articles from the point of origin to the transit point, 
together with like proof of the charges on such movement, there 
is no overcharge. On and after that time an overcharge exists 
which, if subject to a federal period of limitations, must be gov- 
erned by the provisions of subdivision (c) of paragraph 3 of 
section 16 of the act. However, the provisions of section 16 
were obviously not designed to cover such movements any more 
than in the case of claims covering amounts due under equaliza- 
tion provisions of mileage tariffs. See, in that connection, our 
answer to “Illinois,” on page 850 of the October 10, 1925, Traffic 
World under the caption “Limitation—Recovery of Amounts Due 
Under Equalization Provisions of Mileage Tariffs.” 

In Capital Warehouse Co. vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 
683, the Commission said: 


Shipments which move from a point of origin to final destination 
with an arrangement for storage in transit are regardéd as moving 
under a single containuous contract of carriage. 


Under the theory of this case the delivery of a shipment at 
final destination, if the provisions of subdivisions (c) and (e) 
of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act are to be applied, would 
determine the time from which the three-year period will run. 

We can locate no decisions of the Commission or of the 
courts which specifically relate to this question. 


Limitation of Actions—Overcharges 


Utah.—Question: In accordance with an act of Congress, 
June 7, 1924, three years from date of delivery of a shipment 
is allowed for filing overcharge claims. A further provision is 
made that a claim is outlawed if not reopened by claimant 
within six months after declined by carrier. 

We have a claim on which the six months’ period was ex- 
ceeded. Claimant, of course, cannot plead ignorance of the 
law, but when a carrier arbitrarily refuses to pay a claim and 
six months is inadvertently allowed to elapse while claimant 
is endeavoring to get together sufficient evidence to force carrier 
to pay claim, which really amounts to a mandate from an 
authoritative source, it seems to us that the law in this case 
is a mere technicality and the railroad is glad to use it as a 
means of evading the issue. However, the original of their 
letter, which is attached to our file, and which they use as 4 
basis for the application of the six months’ statute, bears no 
date. Furthermore, the letter is not tantamount to a declina- 
tion from a legal standpoint. It merely says that freight bill 
is being returned, states carrier’s side of an argument, and 
asks that the claim be withdrawn. Nowhere in the letter is 
the statement made that they decline claim, in that express 
language. Of course, that is the inference, but inferences are 
not acceptable in law. 

What is your opinion of this matter? Does the letter re 
ferred to constitute a declination under the law, and, if not, 
why not? 

Answer: With respect to the failure of the shipper to file 
a claim with the Commission or an action in court within six 
months from the time of the disallowance of the claim by the 
carrier, which extension of time is given under the provisions 
of subdivision (c) of paragraph 3 of section 16 of the act, iD 
the event the claim for overcharge has been presented in writ 
ing to the carrier within the three-year period of limitation, it 
is apparent that under the decisions in Phillips vs. Grand Trunk 
Ry., 236 U. S. 662; Kansas City Southern Ry. vs. Wolf, 261 
U. S. 183, a non- -compliance with the provisions of section 16 
bars his right of action. Under the decisions in these cases 
the lapse of time not only bars the remedy, but destroys the 
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Jersey City Terminal at 1:00 A.M. 
The headlight of a great locomo- 
tive gleams along the dark rails. 
Back in the distance, dimly silhou- 
etted against the night sky, a string 
of heavy freight cars can be made out. 
Suddenly the signal to proceed is given. 
She takes up the slack, and Erie 77 pulls 
west. 


Every Erie man and countless shippers 
over Erie rails know old 77. For upward 
of thirty-five years she has performed 
with honor the task of handling on an 
expedited basis imported and domestic 
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commodities originating in the 

east and destined for consump- 

tion throughout the middle west, 
northwest, central west, and south- 
west. 


It is by no means uncommon for receivers 
of freight to add to their instructions to 
shippers the terse but significant phrase 
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‘Route via Erie 77. 


The record of this train for on-time per- 
formance on The Heavy Duty Railroad 
has made her name famous in railroad and 
shipping circles. 
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liability. This was held as to the provisions of paragraph 3 
of section 16 of the act, in so far as the recovery of overcharges 
is concerned, prior to the time the extended period of six months 
was incorporated in section 16, in the Wolf case, 261 U. S. 133, 
and there is no reason for believing that the principle of this 
case would not apply to the present provisions of subdivision 
(c) of paragraph 3 of section 16. 

As to whether there has been a disallowance of the claim 
by the carrier by a letter with which the freight bill was re- 
turned, the carrier’s side of an argument is stated and a request 
that the claim be withdrawn, we can locate no cases. 

It, however, seems to us that such a letter constitutes a 
disallowance of the claim. The fact that the claimant is asked 
to withdraw the claim, in our opinion, shows an intention on 
the part of the carrier to disallow the claim. 


Certificates of Public Convenience and Necessity Requisite Under 
Act to Handling of Import Traffic by Rail Carrier 

Indiana.—Question: In connection with your answer to 
“New York” under the above heading in issue of December 21. 

In the question as stated, “New York” asks for opinion as to 
whether it would be necessary to secure a certificate from the 
Commission, as required by section 1 of the act. 

It is my opinion that such a certificate is not necessary for 
the reason that paragraph 18 refers to “carriers subject to this 
act” and inasmuch as the contemplated line of railroad is not 
now engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, it is not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission with respect to the se- 
curing of a certificate for the construction of the proposed line. 

Answer: Our answer did not, as we intended, make it en- 
tirely clear that a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity must be obtained only in the event the common carrier 
should engage in the handling of foreign commerce, if liability 
under paragraph (2) of section 1 is to be avoided. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of Chicago celebrated the New Year anni- 
versary with a special luncheon in its club rooms December 31. 
There was no program except for some music. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will give its first dinner- 
dance at the Palmer House vanuary 9. Entertainment will be 
provided. A nominating committee, composed of Ralph Neuses, 
chairman, Art Schwietert and B. W. Davis, has been appointed. 
It will make its report at the February meeting. 





“Holden’s Day” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
Kansas City at a luncheon January 6. J. F. Holden, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic, Kansas City Southern, will be the guest 
of honor, as a mark of respect on his retirement from active 
service. Charles Dooley, traffic manager, Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, will be the speaker. There will be a program 
of entertainment. 





J. B. McLaren, the new presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Toronto, was 
born March 5, 1878, at Perth, Ontario. 
He joined the service of the Grand 
Trunk Railway in 1892 at Brockville. 
After serving as accountant, chief 
clerk, agent, and general yardmaster at 
Durand, Mich., he entered the audit 
office at Montreal in 1901 and has been 
traveling auditor, chief clerk to audi- 
tor of freight accounts, auditor of rev- 
enues, and general auditor. At the 
time of amalgamation of the Canadian 
National Railways in 1923 he was ap- 
pointed comptroller of the central 
region at Toronto. 








The first luncheon-meeting of the Transportation Club of 
St. Paul following the holiday recess will be January 7. Charles 
Collison, agricultural editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, will be 
the speaker. This will be one of a series ot educational meet- 
ings. C. R. Martin, vice-president, Great Northern, and Joseph 
E. Edell, Judson Freight Forwarding Company, are in charge 
of arrangements. Nominations for office, to be voted on Janu- 
ary 21, have been presented, headed by Allan A. Connel, traffic 
manager, Waldorf Paper Products Company, and Louis F. Rapp, 
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traffiCc manager, Gordon and Ferguson, Inc., candidates for 


president. 





The January meeting of the Transportation Club of Decatur 
will be held at the Hotel Orlando January 14. H. H. Boltz 
secretary, Decatur Association of Commerce, will be the princi. 
pal speaker. 





The annual banquet of the Muskegon Transportation Club 
will be given January 15 at the Occidental Hotel. N. S. Brown, 
vice-president and general solicitor, Wabash, St. Louis, will be 
the principal speaker, on the subject of the Wabash consolida. 
tion. Officers elected for 1930 are: President, O. S. Taylor, 
traffic manager, Austin Machinery Corporation; vice-president, 
W. H. Long, traffic manager, Shaw-Walker Company; secretary. 
treasurer, Glenn D. Elliott, traffic manager, E. H. Sheldon Manv. 
facturing Company. The officers and the following constitute 
the executive committee: C. H. Cuddebach, general agent, 
Grand Trunk Western; J. M. Mason, general agent, Wisconsin 
Michigan Transportation Company; Glenn Gibson, general yard. 
master, Pere Marquette; A. W. Dahlstrom, traffic manager, Mus. 
kegon Chamber of Commerce. 





Robert Furman Watt, newly elected 
president of the Transportation Club of 
Decatur, Illinois, is a charter member 
of this organization and a native of 
Illinois. He has served as assistant 
secretary, secretary, then first and 
second vice-president for two terms, 
and at the last meeting was named 
president. He entered the employ of 
F. M. Meridith Company in 1913 as a 
bookkeeper and is now active manager 
of the company. 


® 
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The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Montreal December 16: President, C. W. 
Johnston, assistant general passenger traffic manager, Canadial 
National; vice-president, A. Walker, assistant general freight 
agent, Canadian Pacific; secretary-treasurer, F. T. Parker, trafic 
manager, Canadian Industries, Limited; diretcor in charge Oi 
finance, J. McGrail, traffic manager, Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company; director in charge of social affairs, T. A. Ramsay 
chief clerk to division freight agent, Canadian Pacific; directo 
in charge of membership, G. F. W. Brazier, traffic and custom: 
manager, Drummond, McCall & Co.; director in charge of pub 
licity, J. H. Edwards, general claims agent, Canada Steamshi) 
Lines. 





The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Association of Rail 
road and Steamboat Agents of Boston will be held at the Elk 
Hotel January 6. A business meeting will be held at 5:i 
p. m., followed by dinner at 6:30. Professional entertainmel! 
will be provided. Officers will be elected. 





“Industrial Night” will be observed at a meeting of thg 
Traffic Club of Baltimore January 7. The program include 
election of officers, dinner and entertainment. W. H. Mees 
vice-president and works manager, Western Electric, Poll! 
Breeze, will be the principal speaker. 





















Events on the calendar of the Traffic Club of New Yori 
for this month include a “Surprise Night,” January 18, a forut 
meeting, date not yet announced, and the monthly meetilé 
January 28. Officers were elected November 25, the entire ticke 
as reported by the nominating committee (see Traffic World 
November 9, p. 1204) was elected. Dr. Edgar S. Barney, 8 
retary and general passenger agent, Hudson River Day Lilt 
spoke at the monthly meeting, December 27, at the Park Centr 





The speakers at the annual dinner of the Omaha Trafit 
Club, at the Paxton Hotel, January 15, will be C. E. Childe 
traffic manager, Omaha Chamber of Commerce, and Cullen } 
Wright, “Nebraska’s Will Rogers.” John E. Curtis, of t 
Nebraska Railway Commission, will be toastmaster. 


ad 


HOW MANY time saving forms are you using in your traffic - 
partment? There are 19 in our free folder, ready to be mailed be 
your inspection today. Investigate these potential money savers er 
Ask for “Traffic Department Forms.” The Traffic Service Corp 
tion, Merchandise Department, 418 South Market Street, Chicas 
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Quickest Way 


to and from 


MOBILE 


Thru Sleeping Cars Between Chicago, St. Louis and 
Mobile 


—SOUTHBOUND— 


Ly. Chicago (Illinois Central via Cairo Junc.) 6:15 p.m. 

Lv. St. Louis (Mobile & Ohio R. R.)........ 10:04 p.m. 

Ar. Mobile (Mobile & Ohio R. R.).......... 4:55 p.m. 
—NORTHBOUND— 

Lv. Mobile (Mobile & Ohio R. R.).......... 11:15 a.m. 

Ar. St. Louis (Mobile & Ohio R. R.)........ 7:00 a.m 


Ar. Chicago (Illinois Central via Cairo Junc.) 9:30 a.m. 
Dining Car Service .. . Observation Parlor Car 
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4? Steamship Lines 


ARE SERVING THE— 





GULF 


PORT OF 
MAGBILE 


$10,000,000.00 Ocean Terminals 


COMPOSED OF 
Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 
Cotton Compress and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers All Buildings 


Electric Derrick, 75-ton Capacity 
Coal and Material Handling Plant 
Industrial Sites for Lease 
on Canal and Harbor Front 
Connecting with All Railroads 


SEND FOR PORT OF MOBILE BOOKLET 





*- ALABAMA ++ 4 


STATEDOCKS COMMISSION 


‘ er y JS 
MOLNE, avaBamA 
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P. R. Flanagan has been appointed general freight agent, 
Chicago Great Western, in charge of solicitation of traffic, at 
Chicago. The position of assistant general freight agent has 
been abolished. R. A. Bishop has been appointed manager, mail, 
baggage and express traffic, at Chicago. The office of general 
baggage, milk and express agent has been abolished. 

Cc. S. Jones, supervising agent of the Chicago terminal 
division of the Pennsylvania, retired January 1, after having 
been an official of the division since its organization in 1899, 
and an employe of the road for over 43 years. He was the first 
chief clerk to a superintendent of the division. 

The following officials of the Gulf, Mobile and Norther 
have been appointed to similar positions with the New Orleans 
Great Northern: W. H. Askew, assistant to vice-president, 
Mobile, Ala.; E. L. Mountfort, freight traffic manager, Mobile; 
J. O. Gill, general freight agent, Mobile, and G. M. White, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Mobile. 

Millard G. Scovell has been appointed general agent, 
Wichita Falls and Southern Railroad, at Abilene, Tex. 

The following appointments have been made on the St 
Louis Southwestern: H. D. Landry assistant traffic manager at 
St. Louis; J. K. James, assistant traffic manager at St. Louis; 
S. F. Baker, assistant traffic manager at Tyler, Tex.; E. §. 
White, perishable freight agent at St. Louis; F. H. Westerman, 
assistant general freight and passenger agent at St. Louis; E£, 
E. Perkins, assistant general agent at Winston-Salem, N. C. 

C. E. Carlson has been appointed division freight agent, 
Cc. B. & Q., with office at Rock Island, Ill., succeeding G. A. 
Shields, who died. The following appointments have been made 
on the Burlington, lines east of Missouri River: H. D. Brown, 
superintendent of the Aurora division, headquarters at Aurora, 
Ill., succeeding J. D. Farrington, promoted; S. L. Fee, super- 
intendent, La Crosse division, headquarters at La Crosse, Wis, 
succeeding Mr. Brown; C. D. Peckenpaugh, general superin- 
tendent, Illinois district, headquarters at Galesburg, IIl., suc- 
ceeding J. H. Aydelott, appointed general manager of the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railway; J. D. Farrington, general 
superintendent, Missouri district, headquarters at St. Louis, 
succeeding Mr. Peckenpaugh. 

L. I. Zeitz, who, for nine years has been on the Commission's 
sixth section work, has been made a junior examiner and 
designated for service on the fourth section board to fill the 
vacancy on that board created by the death of F. W. White. 

Charles R. Custer has been appointed manager of the ad- 
vertising department, Chicago and Northwestern, at Chicago. 
Harry W. Frier has been appointed assistant manager, adver- 
tising department. 

J. A. Russell has been appointed general agent, Erie, at 
Portland, Ore. Allan Barr has been appointed general agent at 
Akron, O., succeeding W. R. Rusenbark, retired. The office of 
assistant general agent has been abolished. 

P. R. Wigton has been appointed traffic commissioner of 
the Sioux City Traffic Bureau, succeeding H. C. Wilson, resigned. 
He was formerly commissioner of the traffic department of the 
Watertown (S. D.) Chamber of Commerce. C. A. Carr succeeds 
Mr. Wigton at Watertown. He has been assistant to the trafic 
commissioner at Sioux City. 

R. D. Hunter has been appointed commerce agent, Big Fou, 
Cincinnati Northern, the Evansville, Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute, and the Peoria and Eastern. 

The Cleveland Freight Traffic Association, at its annual 
meeting, elected the following officers: President, Bruce Ramsey, 
Western Pacific; vice-president, Robert Berman, C. B. & Q: 
treasurer, Harry Lapp, B. & O.; secretary, John J. MacEwel, 
Canadian Pacific-Soo Line; board of governors, chairman, Ma‘ 
Saunders, Wabash; J. H. Steele, New York Central; Paul Strong, 
New York Central; Art Tesnow, Western Pacific; H. J. Jonstol, 
B. & O. 

George H. White, formerly manager of the chartering d¢ 
partment of Moore & McCormack Company, Inc., at New York, 
general agents for the Commercial Steamship Lines, has bee! 
appointed general agent for New England territory. Capt. R. 
M. Litchfield, formerly in command of steamers of the Easter 
Steamship Lines, will be pier superintendent. 

President Martin A. O’Mara, of the Brockway-Indiana Moto 
Truck Corporation, has announced the election of John D. Lat 
non as vice-president and general manager, a director and mem 
ber of the executive committee. The election of Mr. Lannon, wit 
that of C. M. Finny as the new treasurer of the corporation, W! 
complete the organization of Brockway, as originally plant 
when that company merged with the Indiana Truck Corporatio, 
it is stated. 

Frederick B. Rentschler, president of the Aeronautical 
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First 


and Fastest 


a2 2 4 


South Shore Line Wins 
Coffin Award and 
Speed Cup 


7“ Chicago South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad has been awarded the two highest honors 
in the electric railway industry. The Charles A. 
Coffin Prize Award is based on distinguished 
service to the public, and the Electric Traction 
Speed Trophy on fastest time including stops be- 
tween terminals. No railroad has ever before 
won both awards at the same time. 


These unusual honors culminate four years of 
improvements on this line called by men prom- 
inent in the field the achievement of the decade 
in transportation. More than ever South Shore 
Line is situated to render reliable service on car- 
load traffic through the Chicago Gateway: con- 
nections, New York Central, Michigan Central, 
CLéabL N. ¥..C. & St. L.. and Watash. 
Chicago and East. Make it read “CSS&SB”! 


Traffie Department 


Chicago—79 West Monroe Street 
Phone Randolph 8200 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Michigan St. at LaSalle 
Phone 2-5764 


(asada 
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The Symbol! of Service 
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Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., has announced the 
appointment by the executive committee of Luther K. Bell ag 
general manager of the chamber. Mr. Bell has been acting gen. 
eral manager since S. S. Bradley resigned last July. 

Charles Nuber, assistant foreman of the car department, 
Lackawanna Railroad, Hoboken, N. J., who began working for 
the railroad as a car cleaner at that point in 1888, retired 
December 31, after a continuous service of forty-one years, 
Years ago when the practice of cleaning car exteriors with long. 
handled brushes came into vogue, he noticed that the wooden 
blocks which formed the backs of the brushes often scratched 
the paint, conceived the idea of overcoming this nuisance by 
applying rubber edges to these backs and, today, that type of 
brush is used by the chief railroads of the nation. “Of him it 
can be truthfully said, he knew the art of cleaning cars, up 
one side and down the other,’ says the announcement of his 
retirement. 

Walter J. Riley resigned as president of the Judson Freight 
Forwarding Company, effective January 1. He will not be 
associated with either the Judson Freight Forwarding Company 
or the National Freight Company. 

Frederick W. Thompson, general agent of the Rock Island 
at San Francisco, has retired, after more than 44 years of 
service with that line. The position is abolished. E. A. Groves 
has been appointed general freight agent at San Francisco, 
having direct charge over all freight traffic matters in Pacific 
Coast territories. The agencies of Los Angeles, Seattle, Spo. 
kane, Portland and Phoenix will report to him. 


L. G. Bentley, Richmond, Va., general safety agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been appointed by secretary Lamont, of 
the Department of Commerce, a member of a committee on 
uniform traffic regulation of the National Conference of Street 
and Highway Safety to consider experience with the uniform 





vehicle code, model municipal traffic ordinance and standardiza- ~ 


tion of traffic signs, signals and markings. 


H. J. Hoglund has been appointed superintendent of the 
Alliance division of the C. B. & Q., with headquarters at Alliance, 
Neb., succeeding S. L. Fee, transferred. 


FREIGHT CARS ON ORDER 


More freight cars were on order on December 1 this year © 


than on any similar date since 1924, according to the car service 


division of the American Railway Association. Freight cars 4 


on order on December 1 this year totaled 30,569. This was an 


increase of 16,194 cars above the number on order on December © 


1, 1928, and an increase of 20,719 cars above the same day two 


years ago. It also was an increase of 16,005 cars above Decen- a 
ber 1, 1926, and an increase of. 2,848 cars above the number on 


order on that date in 1925. 


Of the freight cars on order on December 1, 1929, reports 7 


showed 16,326 were box cars, an increase of 8,867 compared 


with the same date last year. Coal cars for which orders have © 


been placed numbered 12,102, an increase of 7,205 compared with 7 
the number ef such cars on order on December 1, 1928. Refrig- | 
erator cars on order totaled 511, flat cars 1,580, and other mis 7 


cellaneous freight cars, 50. 


Locomotives on order on December 1 this year numbered . 
299, compared with 123 on the same day in 1928, and 69 in 1927. © 


On December 1, 1926, the railroads had 344 on order. 


New freight cars placed in service in the first eleven months | 
of 1929 totaled 76,773, of which box cars totaled 37,474; coal 7 


cars, 28,638; flat cars, 3,884; refrigerator cars, 3,509, and stock 


cars, 2,672. Other classes of equipment installed in service 3 


during that period totaled 596. 


New locomotives placed in service in the first eleven months 4 


of 1929 totaled 716. 


Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired z 


are not included in the above figures. 


STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS 


Stockholders of Class I railroads for the year ended Decel: 
ber 31, 1928, totaled 762,923, an increase of 5,963 over the 


number for the preceding year, according to the Commission’ 7 


forty-second annual report on the statistics of railways in the 


United States for the year ended December 31, 1928, just issued. | 
Explanation is made that the totals may include some dupli- 5 


cations. 


and Western, 328,365. 


Though there was a substantial gain—more than 14,000 — 


in the number of stockholders in the eastern district in 19 
over 1927, the number in the western district dropped from 
337,393 in 1927 to 328,365 in 1928. 


By districts the number of stockholders of Class I railroads | 
in 1928 were as follows: Eastern, 354,990; Southern, 79,568; | 
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1 SS el 
- | Island 
i Lhe Message of 1930 

= wr) RHE YEAR 1930 promises to be a most significant one 


= 
niet ai in the development of American Industry. The same 
#9 holds true in the railway field, of which the Rock 














CO, 4 
ne Island Lines are an important part in the Middle Western 
A territory. This prospect brings an opportunity for service 
oe never before known to our railroad, and we are planning to 
a meet the situation. 
, : _ The progress of the Nation revolves around the prosperity of the railroads. 
ce It is worthy of notice that recently the President of the United States called on 
4 the railroads to lead the way in assuring the country that industry would carry 
4 on during 1930. The Rock Island was among the first to respond. During 1929 
a i this railroad experienced the most prosperous year in its history, with loading 
ice records attained in eight of the twelve months. As a result, we enter the New 
27 Year with a plan of improvements and expansion aggregating $50,000,000— 
two fm the greatest in our history. This program should aid materially the industrial 
o situation throughout the fourteen states we serve. 
ei 5 _ So it is that we of the Rock Island—our past year’s record as an inspira- 
ave tion—éenter the New Year with a keen desire further to serve our patrons and 
~ 2 our Nation. What has been achieved in the past and what will be accomplished 
ae in the future must reflect the team work and the enthusiasm of our thousands 
re . of loyal employes. 
nths | Our railroad has a three-fold mission, involving the interests of the inves- 
os tors, the public to be served, and the employes who perform that service. The 
vice Rock Island proposes to continue to meet its responsibilities toward all three 
nts interests during 1930. 


‘ired . 


May the New Year bring Happiness and Prosperity to all. 


President 


Chicago, IIl., December, 1929. 
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NOTE—iItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

January yas yy D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
21630—American Tar Products Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 
January 6—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner es 
19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

(further hearing). 


—— 6—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel and Special Examiner 
ers 
17936—In re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and 
melons from the south (further hearing). 
January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 
22771 and Sub. 1—Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., 


January 7—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
22773—F. H. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
| 7—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Stiles: 
3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, to, from and 
between points in southern territory. 
21994—White Provision Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
22004—Wilson & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
22587—Armour & Co. of Delaware et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
22656—John Morrell & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (adjourned 
hearing). 
January 8—Moorhead, Minn.—Examiner Prout: 
22124—City of Moorhead et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
Armour & Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 


January 8—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
——_ Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
eta 
January 8&—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20145—Interstate rates on petroleum products to points in Colorado 
and Utah (and cases grouped therewith). 


January 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 7921—A pplication Meridian & Bigbee River Ry. for 
authority to acquire and operate a line of railroad in Lauderdale 
and Clarke counties, Miss. 


January 9—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
—e Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
January 9—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Mackey : 
22854—Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


vs. C. & O. et al. 
R. R. et al. 





January 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
22422—-Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. ky bs 2 
22423—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. & Q. et al 
22267 (and Sub. 1)—Missouri aseval Co. iy ‘o 'B. & Q. R. R. et al 
(adjourned hearing). 
January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20877—Rates on salt to and between points in southern territory 
(and cases grouped therewith). 
January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
* Finance No. 7996—A pplication L. & N. R. R. for authority to cop. 


tinue control, under lease, of railroad and properties of Southeag = 


& St. Louis Ry. 


January 10—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Mackey 
22821—-General Mills, Inc., successor to Red: Star Milling Co. ys, 
CcRL & P. Ry. 


January 10—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Fleming 


22729—-Public Service Commission of State of ‘Weentes et al. vs. 


A. T. & B. F. Ry. ot ai. 
January 10—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
22693—W. H. Imes Automobile Co. et al. vs. * & W. Ry. et al. 
January 10—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Cassidy 
22709—Board of Railroad Commissioners i State of Montana on 
behalf of E. B. Andrus Grocery Co., Lewiston, Mont., et al. vs, 
Bay Transport Co. et al. 
a ay 10—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Prout: 
& S. Stop ping in transit rules on fresh fruits, vegetables 


“and melons teem North Pacific Coast States to Montana, North 


and South Dakota and other eastern points. 
January 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
20993— 


Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Arkansas R. R. at al | 


(further hearing). 


January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21218—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. etal 
(and cases grouped therewith). 


January 11—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner er: 
* rs ae Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3389—Grain and grain products ion points in Kansas, ete, 
to points in New Mexico on A. T. & S. F. Ry., formerly N. i 
Central Ry. 


January 11—Cairo, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
22768—Smart & Sanders et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
January 13—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Fleming: 
22849 (and Sub. 1)—Reno Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. S. P. Co. 








Laredo to Mexico City ... 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 


NATIONAL 


53 Hours 
67 Hours 





RAILWAYS 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 





For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. A 


1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. = Bldg 
New York City St. is, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 


441 ee Bids. “S soy — — 


* Roa Lona, Com. Agent 


249 Marquette Blc Bldg. 
El Paso to Mexico City . . « 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City 69 Hours 





OF MEXICO 
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Three NEW liners 
largest built 
under American flag 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


{tinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 


Westbound from New York San aa Angeles 


Pennsylvania Jan.11 Feb. * Peraiete an.18 Mar. 1 
California... Jan.25 Mar. Pennsylvania Feb. 1 Mar.15 
Virginia Feb. 8 Mar. 2 California...Feb.15 Mar.29 


from Les AngileeBaddag felinuing 


fanoma facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. a ie i 2. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Phila elphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 60 California St. merce Bid dg. 
Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Fasc, Las lags, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


from |coLDENMOUNTAIN| SSEVERETT | SS PENNSYLVANIA 


From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


SOuntie? (Omits) 
Sailings every ten days thereafter. 
STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


Agents Oceanic — Ctenaal Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
5 Market St., — Francisco, Cal. 


he atso 
215 Market St., San ee rae 4 Davenport 2300 
Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents ents States S.S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 


} ad California ee 17 Battery Place, 


The Trafic Woda. ——___@_@___= © 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


me ml) 


yi = it 
23> Steamship Service <(Gma > 


General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Columbia, Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, British Honduras, and via trans- 
shipment at Cristobal to West Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


321 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans, La. 


14@ S. Dearbern St. 
Chicage, Il. 


Francisce, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y. 
Leng Wharf, 
Bosten, Mass. 


MNT. 


EASTERN AGENTS 


MUNSON-McCORMICK LINE 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


From Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Bi-Weekly or Fortnightly 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR—SAN 
FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE and TACOMA 


Through Bills of Lading issued to other 
Pacific Coast Ports; Hawaii, Far East 
and British Columbia 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
Munson ee 67 wi St.. New York 


Chleage, St. Louis: Pitebargh, Balti ore, 
Mebile, New Orleans 


McCORMICK STEAMSHIP CO. 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
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WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BAVE EVE 


10 4 SHIPS. Frequent sail- 
ings. Many special- 
ized types of carriers. Low 
insurance rates. Fast Mail 
liners. Care and skill in han- 
dling. Prompt forwarding. 





These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





What does cartage 
cost you and your 
customers? 


A saving of this item of expense to you both in 
GREAT CENTRAL’S over-night, door-to-door 


service. 


One thousand miles of this service—operating 
daily between Cincinnati, Detroit, Dayton, 
Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Ship safely, conveniently, fully insured, yet with 


speed. 

TERMINALS 
Detroit—731 23rd St. Phone Lafayette 3470 
Chicago—3615 Iron St. Phone La Fayette 4866 


Phone Main 2299 
Phone Garfield 531 


Cincinnati—447 E. 2nd St. 
Dayton—917 E. 3rd St. 


rR TANS 


S EST. 1927 








NAPOLIS: CHICAGO 


DETROIT-CINCINMATI-I 
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January 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Diowes: 
22498—Obear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Sou. Ry. 
22632—Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. vs. Ky. & Tenn. Ry. et al. 
January 13—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy 
22720—C. S. Fulton et al. vs. C. B. & Q. RY, “et al. 


January 13—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Mackey 
22747—Skelly Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S 'F. Ry. et al. 
——. 13—Atchison, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
-&S$& . 3384—Switching charges at Atchison, Kan., on M. P. R, R 
Pads “13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 7928—Application of N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to 
construct certain lines and to discontinue the use of certain tracks 
in village of East Syracuse and the city of Syracuse, mM. Y. 
January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom 
Finance No. 3829—In re excess income of the Midland Valley R. R. 


January 13—Hazelhurst, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22272—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau vs. A. & R. R. R. etal, 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & R 

R. R. et al. (with a to rates brought in issue by comolain 
and not with respect to refrigeration charges). 


sommesy 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Taylor: 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 

1. & S. 3130—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (further hearing, 
respecting lawful rates on pipe, riveted, steel or wrought iron, etc.) 
(except rates thereon from points in southwestern to points on, 
north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers). 

January 14—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Prout: 
17304--International Oil Co, et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
January 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 

eh “oo ged of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. A. T. & 

eta 


January 14—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy: 
22750—Frye & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

January 14—Oklahoma City, Okla. ane Mackey: 
22889—Boardman Co. et al vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 7828—Application St. Louis Southwestern Ry. for au- 
thority to acquire and operate a part of the railroad of the Cairo, 
Truman & Southern R. R. 

Finance No. 7829—Application Cairo, Truman & Southern R. R. for 
authority to abandon and dismantle a portion of its railroad. 

January 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 

Finance No. 3778—Excess income of the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern R. R. (further hearing, for purpose of supplementing the 
present record). 


January 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
22561—Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. of Ga. Ry. et al. 


conmery Ly ge ee at Washington, D. C.: 
6506 (and Sub. 1 to 15, incl.) —Larabee Flour Mills Corporation ¢ 
al. vs. A. T. & S. F Ry. et al. 
18488—J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
18521—Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. Fs Ry. et al. 
17745—National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


January 15—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner aio 
heney Weeder Co. vs. C. & . R. et al. 
"ee Pine Box Distributors et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
eta 


ar ae 15—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Cassidy 


S. 3357—Switching charges at Seattle, pshane and Tacoma, 


Wash., and Portland, Ore. 
January wire ~~ Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
22782—-A. A. Schneiderhahn et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
2o877_—Cambrides Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


January 16—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: 
were W. Trenchard et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
. & S. 3392—Livestock (cattle) from Springer, N. M., to destina- 
s >. in Kansas and Nebraska. 
January 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Attorney- eo gt Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 13835, filed by F. A. Leland, agent 
January 16—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner vues: 
8819—West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. 
Director General, as Agent, et al. 


January 16—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Prout: 


22809—Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, re & D., for | 


., ‘- behalf of Hagenston Coal Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. By. 


2osse Traffic Bureau, Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce, et al. vs 
T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
January 16—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
22749—Schenecker Produce Co. vs. B. Lo > & W. Ry. et al. 
January 16—Argument at Washington, 
Finance No. 7132—Application ends Ps “Southern Ry. to abando 
a part of its Platte Canon Line. 


January 16—Woodville, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 7827—Application C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. for authority 
to abandon its branch line between Emerald and Woodville, % 
Croix county, Wis. 
January 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodro 
7 No. 3541—Excess Income of D. M. & N. i (further heat 


ng). 
Finance No. 3706—Excess Income of D. & I. R. R. R. (further hear 
ng 


may, 17—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 
3666—In the matter of regulations for the transportation of & 
plosives and other dangerous articles by freight. 
January 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Clifford: f. 
Maywood Equity Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & & 
Ry. et al. 
January 17—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Fleming 
22760—Jensma Creamery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. aa Ry. et al. 
22896—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January LS Sa gy an Miss.—Examiner McChord 
we Ye 3. — Bureau for Tom Lyle @ueceny Co. et al. @ 
22814—Meridian Traffic Bureau for Meridian Grain & Elevator © 
et al. vs. G. M. & N. R. R. et al. 
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PANAMA MAIL S. 8.CO. 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 
PUERTO COLOMBIA, CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, 
BALBOA, PANAMA CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, 
LA UNION, CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 


cks With trans-shipment service via Cristobal to all above 
Central American ports at DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 


Shipments also accepted for Punta Arenas, San Juan del 
Sur, Amapala, San Jose de Guatemala, Acapulco and 
a Manzanillo, Mexico. 

. Next Sailing from New York. . . January 9 


Interceastal freight accepted beth West and Eastbound, frem New Yerk 
te - — Harbor and San Francisce and from Califernia perts 
te New 


140 S. Dearbern St., Chicage, Ill. 2 Pine Street, San Francisce, Cal. 


ST. a — THE 49TH STATE — MO. 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 
General Merchandise 





Southern Steamship Company 
























OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
«| Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
ant SAILINGS: 
Co, | From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
af From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 
RY. Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 
" GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
don 
rity 
“| modern 
™ 
~))| Warehouses 
™ SPOT stocks are economically 


distributed east or west from 
T & T warehouses. * * Both cold 
and dry storage. * * Financing. 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


275 Hamburg Turnpike McDougall Terminal 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DULUTH, MINN. 
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10 Hanever Sq.. New Yerk, N. Y. 548 S. Spring St., Les Angeles, Cal. 
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CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


CALMAR LINE — COAST-T0-COAST — VIA PANAMA CANAL 


ANNOUNCING AN INCREASED SERVICE 








STEAMER Voy. 


CALMAR 9 


1 
9 
1 
9 
9 
LOSMAR 1 
9 
1 
9 
8 
1 





STEAMER Vo 


“< 





= 
3 
= 
> 
M*) 
HOO OmDOmo mo | 


Los Angeles 


Baltimore | Philadelphia Harbor 
Arrives DepartsjArrives DepartsjArrives Departs 


Jan. 3 Jan. 7jJan. 9 Jan.15j/Feb. 7 Feb. 10 
Jan. 12 Jan. 16j/Jan. 18 Jan. 24jFeb. 16 Feb. 19 
Jan. 21 Jan. 25|)Jan. 27 Feb. 2/Feb. 25 Feb. 28 

an. 30 Feb. 3jFeb. 5 Feb. 11/Mar. 6 Mar. 9 
Feb. 8 Feb. 12/Feb. 14 Feb. 20]Mar.15 Mar.18 
Feb. 17 Feb. 21/Feb. 23 Mar. 1}/Mar.24 Mar.27 
Feb. 26 Mar. 2/Mar. 4 Mar.10jApr. 2 Apr. 5 
Mar. 7 Mar.11/Mar.13 Mar.19jApr. 11 Apr. 14 
Mar.16 Mar.20}]Mar.22 Mar.28}Apr. 20 Apr. 23 
Mar.25 Mar.29|Mar.31 Apr. 6j/Apr.29 May 2 
Apr. 3 Apr. 7jApr. 9 Apr. 15|May 8 May 11 
Apr. 12 Apr. 16jApr. 18 Apr. 24|May 17 May 20 


ee Eee 


San Francisco 
Oakland Portland Seattle 
.|Arrives DepartsjArrives DepartsjArrives Departs 


Feb. 12 Feb. 15/Feb. 18 Feb. 19/Feb. 21 Feb. 23 
Feb. 21 Feb. 24/Feb. 27 Feb. 28]Mar. 2 Mar. 4 
Mar. 2 Mar. 5jMar. 8 Mar. 9/Mar.11 Mar.13 
Mar.11 Mar.14|Mar.17 Mar.18|Mar.20 Mar.22 
Mar.20 Mar.23|Mar.26 Mar.27|Mar.29 Mar.31 
Mar.29 Apr. 1j/Apr. 4 Apr. 5jApr. 7 Apr. 9 
Apr. 7 Apr. 10jApr. 13 Apr. 14/Apr. 16 Apr. 18 
Apr. 16 Apr. 19]Apr. 22 Apr. 23]/Apr. 25 Apr. 27 
Apr. 25 Apr. 28]May 1 May 2iMay 4 May 6 
May 4 May 7|May 10 May 11|May 13 May 15 
May 13 May 16]May 19 May 20]May 22 May 24 
May 22 May 25|May 28 May 29|May 31 Jun. 2 





CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


25 Broadway — Cunard Building — New York, N. Y. 












Orient. 


L. 






22 COUNTRIES 


They’ve gathered a wealth of shipping 
knowledge which will be gladly shared with 
you. Bring in your traffic problems and 
discuss them freely with our agents. They 
will help you solve them. 


The service of the American Mail Line is 
always reliable and dependable and the cost 
is no greater. No matter how large or small 
the shipment may be it will receive the same 
efficient handling. And “President Liners” 
sail “on time.” Every other Saturday at 11 
a. m. there’s a sailing from Seattle over the 
short route; arrivals at Seattle every other 
Monday at 3 p. m. insuring speed, efficiency 
and economy for the shipper. 


In addition a fleet of “Cargo Liners’ with 
frequent sailings between Puget Sound and the 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W. G. ROCHE, Inc., G Agt. R. 2 Boge Sen. 6 t. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. - 110 So. Dearborn St. 


1519 Railroad Avenue South, Sea 
76 offices in 22 countries at a service 


American Mail fine 











t, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
L. BATES, General Stee ~~ = 
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NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 
we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 





erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a ial: organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 


The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUS My tee” 


201 Iberville 





Personal Attention to the reconsigning, tracing or 
=, of your shipments through the Chicago 
terminal. 


THE WHITNEY COMPANY 


4750 Sheridan Road 
Telephene Lengbeach 7115 


Chicago's and Kanecs City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
2000 Carload PooL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Capacity — §_—————— 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 , 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—STATE 3694 


CHICAGO 





-. 


2s: RICHMOND, VA. 


— 


t A Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 





of General Merchandise 
Z 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
_#@ Southern R. R. Siding 25c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 












A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 


IKLINOIS 
pestue 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


and dry storage distribution can be most sucesssfully aceomplished to 
District the Terminal Direct 
Ja ge BE system. 

ity 


the group of bail eliminates all trucking 
}- AE XS. §-__# A Every 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carsen Streets Pittsburgh, Ponasyivania 








UNION CITYO;-9 WATERBURY 
BEACON FALLSQONAUGATUCK 
ANSONIA OOSEYMOUR 
SHELTON o’o DERBY 
DEVON 6 -o MILFORD wew HAVEN 
“SST IR 


LONG ISLAND SOUND 
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WILLIMANTIC @, ___.-0 JEWETT CITY 
oRWIcH 





seer" STORE OGOR DELIVERY ‘ 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC.., Pier 32 E. R., New York City, "*"*375,Fu-™ $1 
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January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7645—Applictaion of B. & O. R. R. for authority 
—* control of the B. R. & P. Ry. by purchase of can! 


January 18—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Mackey: 
* 1. & S. 3399—Cotton and cotton linters from southern and South. 
western states to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., vig my 
and barge line. 


January 18—Pierre, S. D.—Examiner Prout: 
22505—Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of S. D. vs, 4 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 


Digest of New Complaints 





No. 22781. Sub. No. 22. Alexander G. Mitchell et al., Newark, N, J 
vs. C. & W. C. et al. “i 
Unreasonable rates, vegetables, Port Royal and Lobeco, 8. ¢ 
- o) ae od = ey seperation. . 
oO. - Sub. No. 23. Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., et al., Wash 
D. C., vs. S. A. L. et al, “id ings 
_Same complaint and prayer as to vegetables from South Can. 
lina points to Washington, D. C. 
No. 22781. Sub. No. 24. F. M. Leonard & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass, » 
Cc. & . ©. of al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to vegetables, from Hattievilk 
S. C., to Boston, Mass. 

No. 22781. Sub. No. 25. W. C. Crenshaw, Richmond, Va., vs. A. (|, 

Same complaint and prayer as to vegetables, Lake City, §, ¢ 
to Richmond, Va. ; 

No. 22892. Sub. No. 2. A. E. Meyer & Co. et al., New York, N.Y 
vs. A. C. L. et al. 
_ Unreasonable rates and refrigeration charges, fresh vegetabig 
in packages, points in South Carolina to Jersey City, N. Jo 
New York, N. Y. Violation of sections 2 and 3 of act also alleged 
comparison being made with charges on same commodity i 
standard barrel or barrel crate packages and with charges fron 
Florida points. Ask reparation. 

No. 22974. Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Santa Fe et al, 

Unreasonable rates, steel casing, iron and steel pipe, oil-well out. 
fits and supplies, well-drilling machines, iron and steel tank m. 
terial k. d., between points in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Oki 
homa and Texas. Asks reparation. 

No. 22975. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 1 
Cc. St. P. M. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, wooden boxes, set up, nested, Barksdak 

Wis., to Carl Junction, Mo. Asks rates for future and reparation 
No. 22976. Hughes Oil Co. et al., Chicago, Ill, vs. St. Louis South 
western et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fuel oil, Pyote, Tex., to South Bend, In 
Ask reparation. 

No. 22977. Harry Schimmel, New York, N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, cotton seed hull fibr 
or shavings, points in the Carolinas, Georgia and Mississippi t 
points in New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, Maryland ani 
Pennsylvania. Asks reparation. 

No. 22978. Middleton Compress & Warehouse Co., Charleston, §. (, 
vs. Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, S. C. 

Unlawful demurrage charges on cotton consigned to Charlesto, 
S. C. Asks charges for future and reparation. 

No. 22979. Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Wabash. 

Rates in violation section 1, 4 and 6 of act, cotton hosiery, & 
Louis, Mo., to Chicago, Ill. Asks rates for future and reparatin 

No. 22980. E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. & 
Maine Central et al. 

Unreasonable rates, wood flour, Newhall, Me., to Chicago, Il 
Seneca, Ill., Ashburn, Mo., Carl Junction, Mo., Barksdale, Wis 
and Louviers, Colo. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22981. American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., vs. A. & 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fertilizer, carloads, in bags @ 
in bulk, Warners, N. J., to destinations in official and southeM 
classification territories. Asks cease and desist order and ralé 
and charges for future. 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 
Coal and fuel oil used by Class I railroads in road tral 
and yard switching service in the ten months ended with Oct 
ber cost $271,603,074, as compared with $284,983,124 for t# 
same period of 1928, according to statistics compiled fra 
carrier reports by the bureau of statistics of the Commissia 
Switching and terminal companies are not included. 
For October the cost was $29,124,254, as compared wil 
$30,927,369 for October, 1928. 
The amount of coal consumed was as follows: Octobe 
10,152,014 net tons; ten months ended with October, 93,819,# 
net tons. 
Fuel oil consumed totaled 240,251,886 gallons in Octobé 
and 2,130,630,372 gallons for the ten months ended with Octobe 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTE 


, New 
waar {TOM “London and Norwich, Conn. 
to 


C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountss 
South and Southwest 

CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAL 

ey our own marae tRucKS Q)7@7 MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINE 
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